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Preface 


China is puzzling to read. 

After the Cultural Revolution and a short transitional period, China entered 
the era of Reform and Open-up in December 1978. The size of China's economy 
has skyrocketed by more than 30 times. Despite numerous benefits, this rapid 
economic growth also brought immense pressure on the environment. China's 
environmental crises are multifaceted, stretching across air, water, soil, ecosystem 
and climate change. 

Hope was not readily available. As a public good, environmental protection 
requires effective governmental intervention. However, China is not a democracy, 
and sound rule of law has not been established. The country's governance quality 
has been ranked consistently and significantly lower than that in developed coun- 
tries that are liberal democracies, where environmental quality first deteriorated 
with economic growth and then fundamentally improved. Their experiences sug- 
gest that China's environmental crises are expected, while their solutions are hard 
to reach. 

Then what happened in China in the past 15 years became surprising as the 
environmental trajectory deviated away from the projections. Sulfur dioxide (SO, ) 
is one air pollutant that is crucial for air quality but very difficult to control. Since 
reaching their peak in the mid-2000s, SO, emissions in China have been declin- 
ing, and the downward pace accelerated in the past few years to reach a level not 
seen in more than four decades. A large coal-fired power sector appeared to install 
and operate SO, scrubbers that mitigate emissions from polluting sources. Simi- 
lar desirable outcomes are also observed in other environmental and renewable 
energy fields. However, China has not changed seriously from the perspectives of 
democracy and the rule of law, although environmental policy has been improv- 
ing and strengthening. The legal system still does not play any major role in envi- 
ronmental protection. Policy making lacks transparency and public consultation, 
while policy blunders are not rare. Policy implementation still has considerable 
problems and is often selective. It is not unusual to hear about the abuse of gov- 
ernmental authorities. 

This book aims to provide a theoretical understanding to explain how China 
achieved deep and sustained pollution mitigation without democracy and sound 
rule of law. Causal relationships are explored between the favorable outcome and 
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the unfavorable path. The major puzzle is why China frequently witnesses both 
sides at the same time or whether the conventional insights may have missed 
something important in reading China. China's strategy is theorized into goal- 
centered governance. China is both highly centralized — in goal setting — and 
highly decentralized — in goal attainment, policy making and implementation. 
Unlike the rule-based governance in developed countries as indicated in their 
well-established rule of law, China places goals in the first place, while deficien- 
cies in policy making and implementation are much tolerated as long as goals 
can be attained. The mitigation trajectory was not centrally planned but gradu- 
ally evolved through decentralized pathfinding under centralized goals. In other 
words, the Chinese puzzle should primarily be explained from the perspective of 
Its governance strategy but not individual policies. A strategic mistake is often a 
lot more devastating and far-reaching than any policy stumble, while an effective 
strategy can accommodate many policy mistakes without compromising much 
the final outcome. 

The research and thinking for this book stretched over a dozen years. When 
I first started studying China's SO, mitigation around 2007, the hypothesis was 
that the environmental crisis was rooted in policy failures and, more fundamen- 
tally, the lack of democracy and the rule of law. However, what unfolded later 
forced me to rethink this causal relationship, especially in the 2010s when the 
mitigation pace dashed forward. As a former physicist, I hope to find a theoretical 
explanation to the Chinese puzzle that 1s simple, like one equation, and rich. The 
goal-centered governance in this book reflects such a new attempt. 
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1 Introduction 


1 China's environmental crises 


China faces colossal, multifaceted environmental challenges, many at crisis lev- 
els. Its environmental degradation has been widely documented and analyzed in 
academic studies as well as in public media. China is now the largest energy 
consumer, supplier and emitter of most major air and water pollutants as well as 
various greenhouse gases. Together with its geographically high population and 
economic densities, especially in the eastern half of the country, China was cat- 
egorized at the very bottom of air quality among the 180 countries and regions in 
the Environmental Performance Index (Wendling et al., 2018; Figure 1.1). Few 
readers would be surprised to know that China's air quality is among the most 
polluted in the world (Figure 1.1). 

Air and water pollution in China have certainly taken a serious toll. China has 
made steady progress in the past decades to significantly reduce premature deaths 
due to water-related environmental factors and indoor air pollution, but ambi- 
ent particulate matter (PM) pollution has been deteriorating. The Global Burden 
of Disease study elaborates in great detail the causes and risk factors of deaths 
across individual countries (Institute for Health Metrics and Evaluation, 2018). In 
1990, China accounted for 22.296 of the global population, and in 2017, the share 
dropped to 18.5% despite an 18.0% increase in absolute population (Figure 1.2). 
In premature deaths that are due to environmental risk factors, China's share in the 
world in 1990 was 29.2% for household air pollution from solid fuels and 4.6% 
for unsafe water, sanitation and handwashing. In other words, an average Chinese 
was 31.5% more likely and 79.3% less likely to die prematurely due to the two 
risks than an average person in the world. The shares were significantly reduced 
to 16.5% and 0.6% in 2017, respectively, to make an average Chinese 10.6% and 
96.8% less likely to die prematurely. In absolute terms, they were reduced by 
65.7% and 92.5%, respectively. However, ambient PM pollution caused 404,000 
premature deaths in 1990 and 852,000 in 2017, more than double. Its global share 
climbed from 23.0% to 29.0% over the period. In 2000, indoor air pollution was 
overtaken by ambient PM pollution in causing more premature deaths. In com- 
parison to China's share of the global population, in 1990, an average Chinese 
faced only a slightly greater risk, 3.896, from ambient PM pollution than an aver- 
age person in the world, but in 2017, the risk premium was enlarged to 56.9%. 
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Figure 1.1 Environmental Performance Index in the baseline year 


Source: Wendling et al. (2018). 


Note: "Air pollution" at the x-axis refers to sulfur dioxide (SO,) and nitrogen oxide (NO, ) emission inten- 
sities, and its baseline year is 2006. “Air quality” in the y-axis indicates household solid fuels (baseline 
year: 2005), fine particulate matter (PM, ,) exposure and PM, , exceedance (baseline year: 2008). 
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Figure 1.2 China’s premature deaths due to air and water pollution in the Global Burden 
of Disease study 
Source: Institute for Health Metrics and Evaluation (2018). 


Note: Solid lines indicate absolute numbers in persons with the left y-axis, while dashed lines refer to 
China’s shares in the world with the right y-axis. 
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Another measurement of pollution's health impact 1s the disability-adjusted life 
years (DALYs) that quantifies the loss of “healthy” life years. It combines the lost 
life years due to both premature deaths and illnesses. Various types of environmental 
pollution in different countries may cause premature deaths and illnesses that cor- 
respond to different life expectancies, ages and other situations. The ratio between 
DALYs and premature deaths is much higher for water pollution than for air pollu- 
tion. For example, in 2017, China lost 19.8 million, 6.46 million and 0.85 million 
DALYs due to ambient PM pollution, household air pollution from solid fuels, and 
unsafe water, sanitation and handwashing, respectively. The corresponding ratios 
between DALYs and premature deaths were 23.3, 23.8 and 89.0, respectively, to 
indicate the more severe health impacts of water pollution for an average case. 

Nevertheless, the indicator of DALYs does not change the conclusion that was 
presented with the examination of premature deaths (Figure 1.3). Substantial pro- 
gress was also made on indoor air pollution and water, with their DALYs being 
reduced by 77.3% and 92.0%, while the deterioration trend for ambient PM pol- 
lution is distinguished with an increase of DALYs by 47.3%. In terms of China's 
shares in the world, ambient PM pollution is still the only risk factor among the 
three to surpass that of its population, which accounted for 23.896 of the world's 
total in 2017. For all DALYs due to the three environmental risk factors, ambient 
PM pollution's share rose from 25.6% in 1990 to 73.0% in 2017. Accordingly, 
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Figure 1.3 Disability-adjusted life years (DALYs) in China due to air and water pollution 
in the Global Burden of Disease study 


Source: Institute for Health Metrics and Evaluation (2018). 
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environmental pollution in China is more and more dominated by ambient air 
pollution and especially PM pollution. 

On average, the DALYs due to various environmental risks indicate that an 
average Chinese loses a significant number of healthy life days for every year liv- 
ing in these environmental risks. In 1990, household air pollution from solid fuels 
was the most severe environmental risk in China to incur the loss of 8.7 disability- 
adjusted life days (DALDs) per person, while the damages from ambient PM 
pollution and from unsafe water, sanitation and handwashing were similar at 4.1 
and 3.2 DALDs per person, respectively (Figure 1.4). In other words, an average 
Chinese lost 16.0 health life days due to the three air and water pollution risk 
factors for living through 1990. In 2017, ambient PM pollution became the most 
severe risk factor, being responsible for 5.1 DALDs per person or 1.0 DALDs 
more, after the other two experienced dramatic improvement in the past decades. 
The total loss was 7.0 DALDs for living through 2017. 

China is not a unique country to witness the diverging progress of different risk 
factors. India had similar paths for distinguishing the rising importance of ambi- 
ent PM pollution in environmental protection. Ambient PM pollution in India 
has remained stable throughout the years to account for 5.7 and 5.6 DALDs per 
person in 1990 and 2017, respectively. Although household air pollution from 
solid fuels still clarmed greater health damages in 2017, its steady declining trend 
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Figure 1.4 DALYs in days (or disability-adjusted life days [DALDs]) per person per year 
in China and India 


Source: Institute for Health Metrics and Evaluation (2018). 
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suggests that ambient PM pollution will soon become the most damaging environ- 
mental risk among the three in India as well (Figure 1.4). 


2 China’s expected rise of SO, emissions and unexpected 
success in SO, mitigation 


China has been rapidly industrializing in the past four decades. Environmental cri- 
ses can be empirically expected in the contexts of its rapid economic development, 
rising energy consumption and coal dominance. The expectation also comes from 
crucial governance factors that are believed to be favorable for environmental tran- 
sition but that China is especially weak at. First, democracy is believed to be good 
for environmental protection by many scholars (e.g., Payne, 1995). Unfortunately, 
China is not a democracy, and thus, society’s demand for cleaner air is often not 
believed to be able to effectively influence policy making as in a democracy. It is 
generally ranked at the bottom of various democracy indexes. According to Polity’s 
ratings that can reflect the common views of democracy evaluation at least in West- 
ern liberal democracies, modern-day China, under the communist rule, is debatably 
less democratic than the imperial days in the 19th-century Qing dynasty, when the 
emperors still held absolute power, with the Polity index being —6 (Marshall et al., 
2019). China’s economic reform era after the Cultural Revolution only slightly 
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Figure 1.5 Polity Democracy Index for China, South Korea, Singapore, India and the 
United States (710 being the most autocratic and 10 the most democratic) 


Source: Marshall et al. (2019). 
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improved its Polity index from —8 to —7 (Figure 1.5). In comparison, South Korea 
was fundamentally transformed from an authoritarian regime to a democratic one 
after the reform in the 1980s. Singapore is steadily ranked toward the authoritarian 
side. India and the United States are standard democracies despite slight fluctuations. 

Democratic states are argued to be more responsive to the public's demands. If the 
public in a democracy gives top priority to environmental matters, strong political 
will is more likely to be generated (Li and Reuveny, 2006; Payne, 1995; Downey and 
Strife, 2010). Furthermore, the public in a democracy could be more pro-environment 
than are the elites in an autocracy; this could be because of better access to informa- 
tion, a more developed civil society and a longer time horizon of planning (Li and 
Reuveny, 2006; Payne, 1995). Democracy is generally closely associated with the 
rule of law, and therefore, there should be better enforcement of environmental regu- 
lations (Li and Reuveny, 2006). Nevertheless, democracy might also be associated 
with weakness in environmental protection. People's self-interest and the interests of 
business are more difficult to overcome in a democracy (Li and Reuveny, 2006). If 
the public gives only a low priority to having a clean environment, then a democracy 
could be less likely to heavily focus on environmental protection. 

Empirical statistical studies have found no conclusive relationship between 
democracy and the environment. Congleton (1992) and Neumayer (2002) found 
that democracy contributes positively to international environmental commit- 
ments. Midlarsky (1998) discovered that democracy leads to more protected 
areas of land, but that it tends to negatively influence deforestation and carbon 
dioxide (CO,) emissions per capita. Winslow (2005) found only good effects of 
democracy, whereas Pellegrini and Gerlagh (2006) found that it had insignificant 
impacts. The mixed results of the relationship could be at least partly caused by 
the difference in environmental indicators. For example, CO, is more difficult 
to abate, but it has much less local influence than urban particulate pollution. 
Studies that used panel data also reported mixed results regarding the relation- 
ship (Torras and Boyce, 1998; Barrett and Graddy, 2000). Different democracy 
indexes do not differ greatly in their relationship to the environment. A prob- 
lem in the literature is that a linear relationship is generally assumed between 
democracy and the environment. However, theoretical arguments might suggest 
that both democracy and autocracy could have a beneficial effect on environ- 
mental protection, while regimes in between make the situation worse. Among 
control variables, the most common one is income. Considering the literature on 
the Environmental Kuznets Curve and a plausible relationship between income 
and the environment (Grossman and Krueger, 1995; Stern and Common, 2001), 
income together with its squared and cubed terms are necessary control vari- 
ables. One study that did not include income as an independent variable could 
suffer from potential missing-variable problems (Winslow, 2005). In addition, 
two studies controlled a governance index, namely, that of corruption (Pellegrini 
and Gerlagh, 2006; Buitenzorgy and Mol, 2011), but most of them disregarded 
governance. Various studies differ greatly from each other in how they control 
other variables, including trade openness (Li and Reuveny, 2006), inequality/ 
Gini ratio (Torras and Boyce, 1998), energy resource endowment (Congleton, 
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1992), country size in gross domestic product (GDP; Winslow, 2005), population 
size (Neumayer, 2002; Congleton, 1992) and literacy (Torras and Boyce, 1998). 

Case studies found no conclusive relationship either. A case study in Kenya 
found that democracy is benign to the environment; this is because the government 
responded mainly to the “environmental and developmental civil society” and 
“Western supporters" rather than to the “marginalized poor" (Njeru, 2010). On the 
other hand, democratization in a number of southern African countries, particu- 
larly Malawi, South Africa and Mozambique, has resulted in greater destruction 
of the environment for short-term economic and social reasons (Walker, 1999). 
In Mexico City, it has been found that democratic elections do not assist in stop- 
ping local deforestation (Hagene, 2010). Through studying China and Southeast 
Asia, it is even proposed that “‘good’ authoritarianism” is essential for solving 
our urgent environmental problems (Beeson, 2010). A case study in Guatemala 
found that the relationship between democracy and the environment is complex 
and not straightforward (Sundberg, 2003). 

In addition, the empirical relationship between economic development and 
environmental quality did not expect that China would be able, or willing, to 
pull down its pollutant emissions and improve air quality. Environmental Kuznets 
Curve — an empirical bell-shaped relationship between income level and environ- 
mental quality — predicts that before a country becomes rich enough to reach a 
certain level of income (or GDP per capita), its environmental quality will keep 
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Figure 1.6 GDP per capita in PPP (purchasing power parity) in China, South Korea, Japan 
and the United States 


Source: IMF (2019). 
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deteriorating (Grossman and Krueger, 1995). China's GDP per capita in purchas- 
ing power parity and constant 2011 dollars in 2018 was US$16,100, and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund projected that it would rise to US$22,200 in 2024, while 
the level was US$29,100 in the United States in 1980 (Figure 1.6). In other words, 
China is about five decades behind the United States in terms of economic devel- 
opment status. Different studies report different turning points, and the lowest one 
for SO, emissions is at about US$3,000 (in 1990 US$ and nominal exchange rates) 
(Stern and Common, 2001). China's GDP per capita only surpassed US$3,000 per 
capita in nominal terms in 2008 (IMF, 2019), which was still much lower than the 
empirical minimum turning point. 

Furthermore, environmental governance is critical to provide better environ- 
mental quality as a public good. As suggested in the World Bank's six governance 
indicators, comparatively China is poorly governed (Kaufmann and Kraay, 2019). 
The indicators assigned a score between —2.5 (worst) and 2.5 (best) to indicate 
governance performance. On “voice and accountability," China scored consist- 
ently and significantly lower than democracies, such as the United States and India. 
Their average scores from 1996 to 2018 were —1.58, 1.18 and 0.42, respectively 
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Figure 1.7 Governance indicators of China, India and the United States 
Source: Kaufmann and Kraay (2019). 


Note: “Voice”: Voice and accountability “reflects perceptions of the extent to which a country’s citi- 
zens are able to participate in selecting their government, as well as freedom of expression, freedom of 
association, and a free media.” “Law”: Rule of law measures “perceptions of the extent to which agents 
have confidence in and abide by the rules of society, and in particular the quality of contract enforce- 
ment, property rights, the police, and the courts, as well as the likelihood of crime and violence.” 
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(Kaufmann and Kraay, 2019; Figure 1.7). It suggests that Chinese citizens are 
less able to directly participate in selecting a government and that their voices are 
less likely to be heard. In terms of “political stability and absence of violence/ 
terrorism," China scored —0.44, better than India's —1.13 but worse than United 
States’ 0.48. “Government effectiveness” measures the provision of public and 
civil services as well as the quality of policy making and implementation. It is the 
governance indicator that China had the best performance. It is also the only one 
that China’s score is positive, being 0.09 on average, and consistently improved 
from —0.35 in 1996 to 0.48 in 2018 (Kaufmann and Kraay, 2019). Nevertheless, 
China is still much behind the United States that scored 1.58 in 2018. For the “rule 
of law” indicator, China performs poorly with an average score of —0.46, much 
lower than the United States’ 1.58 and India’s 0.07 (Figure 1.7). Although slight 
progress was made in China from —0.55 in 1996 to —0.20 in 2018, it was always 
located in the negative territory. Little progress was achieved on “corruption” as 
the score remained consistently low with an average of —0.41, which was poorer 
than the 1.47 in the United States and —0.38 in India (Kaufmann and Kraay, 2019). 
China performed steadily poor in "regulatory quality" that focuses on the private 
sector. The United States scored 1.51 on average for the 1996—2018 period, much 
better than China's —0.25 or India's —0.36 (Kaufmann and Kraay, 2019). These 
governance indicators quantitatively measure various aspects of governance in a 
country to enable comparison across countries and years. As a classical example 
of market failure to demand governmental intervention, environmental protec- 
tion cannot be effective without effective governance. However, none of the six 
governance indicators suggest that the Chinese government can sustainably, effec- 
tively and efficiently enact and implement environmental policies and laws. 
With all the unfavorable conditions and rising environmental pressures from 
energy consumption, little hope existed to make China's environmental cleanup 
promising. SO, is one of the most important air pollutants, and it was also the 
first air pollutant explicitly included in the national Five-Year Plans for serious 
mitigation (National People's Congress, 2006). Its emissions were more than 
doubled from 1980 to the 2000s to echo such expectations (Figure 1.8). How- 
ever, something has obviously worked as indicated in the more recent trajectory 
of SO, emissions (Figure 1.8). Multiple data sources — from Chinese official sta- 
tistics, independent bottom-up and top-down estimates inside and outside of the 
country to satellite and remote sensing data — all point to the same trend: China’s 
SO, emissions have been rapidly decreasing in the past decade (Li et al., 2017; 
Zheng et al., 2018; Lu et al., 2011; Crippa et al., 2018; Fioletov et al., 2019; 
National Statistics Bureau and Ministry of Ecology and Environment, 2019). 
Although different emission inventories still show gaps between each other on 
when peak SO, emissions happened and how high they reached, China should 
have completely wiped out all additional SO, emissions that accompanied its 
unprecedented economic growth in the past four decades (Figure 1.8). Although 
China’s economy has expanded by more than 30-fold since the Open-up policy 
was initiated in 1978, the country now emits significantly less SO, (Figure 1.8). 
It seems to have taken China less than one decade to remove all the additional 
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Figure 1.8 SO, emissions in China 


Source: Data from Fioletov et al. (2019) refer to large power plants, while others are for China as a 
whole (Zheng et al., 2018; Lu et al., 2011; Crippa et al., 2018; Fioletov et al., 2019; National Statistics 
Bureau and Ministry of Ecology and Environment, 2019). 


SO, emissions that the country increased with its economic development and 
energy consumption. 

With the rapid electrification trend of energy consumption and the power sec- 
tor's increasing share of coal consumption, the power sector is becoming more 
and more important in deciding the trajectory of China's SO, mitigation. In 
1980, its share of SO, emissions was only 22.5%, less than the industrial sec- 
tor's 50.0% and the residential sector's 23.5% (Figure 1.9). The relatively less 
significance was due to the power sector's low share of coal consumption, 20.2% 
(Figure 1.10). In the following two decades, the power sector's share climbed 
continuously to peak in 2002 at 45.7% and surpass that of the industrial and resi- 
dential sectors (Figure 1.9) together with its 52.2% share of coal consumption 
(Figure 1.10). However, these two trajectories started to diverge from each other 
afterward (Figure 1.10). In 2017, the power sector consumed 57.3% of China's 
coal but only accounted for 17.4% of SO, emissions (Figure 1.9). The industrial 
and residential sectors’ shares rebounded to reach 56.8% and 22.6%, respectively. 
Accordingly, the power sector now emits much less SO, for consuming one unit 
of coal than the industrial and residential sectors do. 

Although energy transition away from coal is favorable for SO, mitigation, coal 
consumption in China still remains at a high level, with only a slight decrease 
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Figure 1.9 SO, emissions by sector in China (from two different data sources for 1970— 
2012 and 2010—2017, respectively) 


Source: Crippa et al. (2018); Zheng et al. (2018). 
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Figure 1.10 The power sector’s shares of coal consumption and SO, emissions in China 
and the United States 


Source: EIA (2019); Fridley and Lu (2016); National Bureau of Statistics (2019). 
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Figure 1.11 SO, emissions in the United States and SO, intensities in China and the United 
States 


Source: Crippa et al. (2018); Zheng et al. (2018); BP (2019); U.S. EPA (2019). 


in recent years (Figure 1.10). Most mitigation of absolute SO, emissions was 
because much greater SO, emissions are avoided per unit of coal consumption. 
The power sector's high efficiency in removing SO, is also reflected in its SO, 
emission intensity of coal-fired electricity. Since the enactment of the Clean Air 
Act Amendments (1990), the United States has substantially reduced its overall 
SO, emissions from 20.9 million tons in 1990 to 2.48 million tons in 2018 (Fig- 
ure 1.11). The power sector has consistently been the largest contributor, and its 
SO, emissions dropped from 14.4 million tons to 1.19 million tons over the same 
period, while its share declined from 68.9% to 47.8%. The much higher share than 
China's reflects the power sector's greater importance in U.S. coal consumption 
(Figure 1.10). 

In reference to the successful progress in the United States, China's SO, miti- 
gation trajectory was even steeper. In 1990, for generating 1 kWh of coal-fired 
electricity, 8.4 g of SO, were emitted in the United States, while the rate was 
58.5% higher, or 13.3 g in China. In 2017, as calculated with independent emis- 
sion inventory data, the SO, intensity decreased to be 0.96 g in the United States 
and 0.41 g in China, 56.9% lower (Figure 1.11). 
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3 The organization of this book 


Democracy and rule of law have played prominent and indispensable roles in 
environmental cleanup in developed countries. However, China 1s not a democ- 
racy and political freedom is indeed highly constrained, but why environmen- 
tal protection became the country's priority to witness a dramatic drop in SO, 
emissions? Furthermore, many policies are not implemented well, and the legal 
system plays an essentially negligible role in China's environmental protection. 
But why the government was able to effectively bend down pollutant emissions at 
such an astonishing pace? This book focuses on how China defied the empirical 
expectations in SO, mitigation, especially in the coal-fired power sector. It aims to 
provide an explanation at the strategic level for understanding how environmental 
governance is organized and implemented in China. 

This book also aims to imply China's governance in general. Observers on 
China's governance often have polarized views and each side seems to have 
ample supporting evidence. Regardless of what the focused perspective is, 
China is full of puzzles and controversies. The country has made many remark- 
able achievements in the past 40 years, with much higher income and living 
standards, much better infrastructures, much wider social safety nets, much less 
control of individuals! private lives and much less poverty. It leads the world 
in renewable energy development and electric vehicles. However, rules are 
much less respected in China than in developed countries. The parliament — the 
National People's Congress — is often referred to as a “rubber stamp,” although 
in the Chinese Constitution, it has the utmost authority beyond any governmen- 
tal entity. The judicial system 1s not independent. Political liberty is much con- 
strained without genuine elections. The Chinese Communist Party has almost 
unchecked power, and the authoritarian country is ruled from the top, but an 
often-heard sentence in China goes that "policies and orders cannot go beyond 
Zhongnanhai” (the compound where the central government is located). How 
should we explain China's governance and reconcile the polarized observations 
that are both well documented and evidence-based? Are the two sides caus- 
ally connected? How can China achieve those favorable outcomes with such 
an unfavorable policy pathway? If we repair all recognized deficiencies in the 
governance, are we going to throw away the baby together with the bathwater? 
Most important, does China follow a different governance model from that in 
developed countries, and thus, is the explanatory power of many theories and 
historical experiences reduced? 

The rest of the book is organized as follows: Chapters 2, 3 and 4 examine how 
the Chinese government is organized for environmental protection, especially in the 
contexts of neither democracy nor sound rule of law. Chapter 2 explores how the 
political will for environmental protection has been centrally evolving without 
democracy. Chapter 3 discusses China's environmental governance structure that 
combines high degrees of both centralization and decentralization from different 
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perspectives. Primary focuses are on the evolution of the Ministry of Ecology 
and Environment and the relationships between the central and local govern- 
ments. Chapter 4 studies how prioritized environmental protection 1s transmitted 
from the central government to local governments for their effective mobilization 
against the background of a weak rule of law. The environmental governance is 
organized to center on goals, specifically on SO, emissions and environmental 
protection in Five-Year Plans. This book calls the governance strategy in China 
as the goal-centered governance model that features centralized goal setting and 
decentralized goal attainment. 

Chapters 5, 6 and 7 analyze the impacts of China's goal-centered governance 
model. Chapter 5 focuses on decentralized policy making for SO, mitigation that 
is guided by centralized, top-down goals. This integration of centralization and 
decentralization has generated not only profound outcomes, with active policy 
making, innovation and competition, but also many policy deficiencies. China's 
governance is tolerant of mistakes or even abuses in policy making, as long as 
goals can be achieved. Such tolerance then significantly reduces the requirements 
for policy making quality, choices of policy instruments and inter-policy coordi- 
nation. Chapter 6 explores how this goal-centered governance has exerted impacts 
on decentralized policy implementation. From unfavorable backgrounds of inad- 
equate capacity, effectiveness and efficiency of environmental policy implemen- 
tation, local governments make gradual and steady improvements that aim for 
approaching their assigned goals. Chapter 7 addresses how China overcame sup- 
ply constraints and established its domestic SO, scrubber industry for meeting the 
skyrocketing demand. Decentralized market entities were able to actively seek 
and capture market opportunities under goal-centered governance. Goals on envi- 
ronmental protection and economic development could thus achieve better syner- 
gies than conflicts. 

Chapter 8 concludes this book and discusses the goal-centered governance 
model. This theoretical framework can integrate the polarized observations on 
China within a systematic and compatible understanding. The rule-based govern- 
ance model is the primarily applied strategy in countries with sound rule of law 
that emphasizes on making good, often centralized policies as means, but the 
final outcome is less explicit. In contrast, this goal-centered governance model 
emphasizes centralized goals as ends but is more relaxed on the means to result 
in many policy deficiencies. In the contexts of China's backgrounds of no democ- 
racy and weak rule of law, this governance strategy has been proved effective 
not only on SO, mitigation but also very likely on other prioritized governmental 
affairs. China is also applying the same strategy in governing CO, mitigation. 
Other countries may also find this alternative governance model helpful in con- 
tributing solutions to their major public problems. 
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2 Political will 


1 Centralized political will 


Which governmental affairs can become national priorities and their relative rank- 
ings are highly centralized in the Chinese context without democracy. In contrast 
to the path argued by Payne (1995), in which a democracy develops its political 
will regarding the environment, China has taken a different route. The state 1s far 
more dominant in China than it is in a democracy. Even nongovernmental organi- 
zations (NGOs) in China actively seek alliances with the government (Hsu, 2010). 
The lack of free elections also reduces the need for the government to directly 
respond to the public's demands. 

The Chinese Communist Party holds tremendous authority in deciding, for 
example, how important environmental protection is among all governmental 
affairs. The party is closely intertwined with the Chinese government, but they 
are also very different. The party makes key decisions while the government takes 
almost all implementation tasks. Although the party has about 90 million mem- 
bers and is organized into multiple levels, the authority is very much centralized 
upward and eventually into the Central Committee. The 19th cohort was inau- 
gurated in October 2017 after the corresponding National Party's Congress. It 
has 204 members, and their tenure will last for five years, until 2022 when the 
next National Party's Congress convenes to form another Central Committee. It 
further forms the Political Bureau, currently with 25 members, and then, most 
crucially, the 7-member Standing Committee as China's top leadership. Many of 
these members, but not all, also hold positions in the Chinese government. Two 
are most important. The secretary general, currently Xi Jinping, is at the center 
and generally assumes the position of president in the Chinese government. The 
prime minister, currently Li Keqiang, leads the Chinese administration. This hier- 
archy ensures China's high degree of centralization in making most important 
decisions. The Chinese government and, specifically, environmental administra- 
tion are mainly focused on environmental policy making and implementation. On 
those prioritized governmental affairs that decisions have been made by the top 
leadership of the Party, the government is in charge of implementation. 

In the past seven decades after the establishment of the People's Republic of 
China, each top leadership of the Chinese Communist Party has left a phrase in 
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the party's Constitution, with their ideologies written as the party's “guiding com- 
pass," which not only guides their own leadership's rule but also summarizes a 
legacy. The line has become longer over time to include *Mao Zedong Thoughts," 
“Deng Xiaoping Theory,” “Three Representativeness” (headed by President Jiang 
Zemin), “Scientific View of Development” (headed by President Hu Jintao) and 
“Socialistic Thoughts with Chinese Characteristics in the Xi Jinping Era” (Chi- 
nese Communist Party, 2017). 

This chapter mainly focuses on how the political will for environmental pro- 
tection has evolved since the 15th Central Committee was formed in 1998. The 
period transcended three top leaderships of the party, including President Jiang 
Zemin and Prime Minister Zhu Rongji (1998-2002), President Hu Jintao and 
Prime Minister Wen Jiabao (2003-2012) and President Xi Jinping and Primer 
Minister Li Keqiang (2013-2022). Chapter 3 examines the environmental gov- 
ernance of the Chinese government for implementing the political will. 


2 Economy, jobs and the environment (1998-2002) 


The period was under the 15th Central Committee and the leadership of President 
Jiang Zemin and Prime Minister Zhu Rongji. Although China's environmental 
pollution had already reached high levels, more urgent issues were present to 
suppress forceful political will for environmental protection. Difficult economic 
conditions slowed down energy consumption to witness a decline of sulfur diox- 
ide (SO,) emissions in the 9th Five-Year Plan (1996-2000; Figure 1.8). 

China's economy was still at the early stage of industrialization, while the 
Asian financial crisis of 1997 hit China badly. In comparison with the previous 
years (1992-1997), the average annual gross domestic product (GDP) growth rate 
declined significantly from 11.8% to 8.3% (Figure 2.1). GDP per capita was still 
at low levels, US$3,185 (purchasing power parity [PPP] in 2011 US$) in 1998 and 
US$4,276 in 2002, or 7.4% and 9.3% of the U.S. levels, respectively (Figure 1.6). 
Job creation was more important than GDP growth. As will be introduced in 
Chapter 3, the following year, 1998, witnessed China's several far-reaching fun- 
damental reforms with a key focus on state-owned enterprises and a better-defined 
boundary between the state and the market. Many of these state-owned enter- 
prises were substantially overstaffed and loss-making and operated more like gov- 
ernmental agencies and less like market-oriented entities. The Chinese financial 
sector and, specifically, the state-owned banks had extremely high levels of bad 
debts. This period witnessed large-scale privatization and the bankruptcy of small 
and medium-sized state-owned enterprises, mainly in the secondary sector. As a 
result, the secondary sector shed 8.7 million jobs from 1998 to 2002 to reflect the 
massive reform's side effects (Figure 2.1). Overall, 3.3 million Jobs were annu- 
ally added to the secondary and tertiary sectors. With many more people entering 
than leaving the workforce as indicated in the rapidly enlarging age group of 
15- to 64-year-olds (Figure 2.2), many of the unemployed should have returned 
to rural regions as the primary sector added 18.0 million jobs over the five years 
(Figure 2.1). China's job and demographic structures were still dominated by the 
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Figure 2.1 Sectoral employment changes and GDP growth rates across China's administrations 


Source: National Bureau of Statistics (2019). 
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primary sector and rural regions. The primary sector's share of total jobs hovered 
stably between 49.8% and 50.1%, while the share of the rural population declined 
from 68.1% in 1997 to 60.9% in 2002 (Figure 2.2). As a result, most Chinese 
were less exposed to seriously polluted urban air pollution because they were not 
breathing urban air. 

Generally speaking, over the period from 1998 to 2002, environmental pro- 
tection was ranked high neither in governmental affairs nor by society. In the 
aftermath of the Asian financial crisis, economic downturn and unemployment 
were more imminent and highly politicized problems to occupy the top leader- 
ship's mind. This top leadership's guiding ideology, "three representativeness," 
was mainly engaged in expanding the party's base from the conventional working 
class to other categories of the society. Environmental protection did not occupy 
any important role in this ideology, while slower industrial development also 
reduced the deterioration rate of environmental pollution. 


3 SARS and the prioritization of environmental 
protection (2003-2012) 


Over the ten years (two terms with the 16th and 17th Central Committee) between 
2003 and 2012, when President Hu Jintao and Prime Minister Wen Jiabao were in 
power, China added 75.6 million new jobs in the secondary sector and 67.3 million 
in the tertiary sector, while the primary sector had a decrease of 108.7 million jobs 
(Figure 2.1). To keep pace with the growing working-age population, the annual 
increase of nonprimary jobs was 14.3 million, much faster than the 3.3 million 
new jobs annually between 1998 and 2002 (Figure 2.1). The primary sector still 
accounted for 50.096 of China's overall employment in 2002 and remained the 
largest among the three sectors in 2007 at 40.8%. China's entry into the World 
Trade Organization in 2001 and multiple major economic reforms led to unprec- 
edented growth in the economy, energy consumption and pollution. The global 
financial crisis of 2008 did exert great and negative impacts on China's economy 
to slow it down. Comparing the two Hu-Wen administrations (2003-2007 and 
2008-2012), the annual economic growth rate came down from 11.7% to 9.496, 
and the annual increase of nonprimary jobs was from 15.9 million to 12.7 million. 

Environmental protection started to emerge as a nationally prioritized govern- 
mental affair. The 11th Five-Year Plan (2006—2010) was completely formulated 
and implemented under this top leadership of the party. It not only included the 
10% mitigation goals of SO, and chemical oxygen demand but actually achieved 
them (National People's Congress, 2011), defying challenges from the rapid 
growth of economy and energy consumption and reversing the humiliating fail- 
ures in the 10th Five-Year Plan (Figure 1.8). Deeper mitigation of SO, emissions 
followed in later years, while the turning point of environmental protection hap- 
pened within this period (Figure 1.8). 

Society might not have been ready to put the environment as a high priority 
with strong cleanup determination. For example, despite the dire situation of air 
pollution, a survey in 2010 by Gallup, a U.S. research-based consulting company, 
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found that only 26% of the Chinese were dissatisfied, and 73% were satisfied, 
with the air quality (English, 2010). The potentially insufficient support from soci- 
ety for pollution mitigation, if China were a democracy, might not have generated 
strong political will. 

The much stronger political will for environmental protection reflected more 
the intention of the top leadership of the party. As is examined in detail in Chap- 
ter 4, the direct involvement of the top leadership was crucial in enacting the 
environmental goals in the 11th Five-Year Plan after the failures in the 10th Five- 
Year Plan. The 16th Central Committee was formed in November 2002 at the 16th 
National Party's Congress. The Standing Committee of the Political Bureaus was 
headed by Secretary General Hu Jintao and included Wen Jiabao. In March 2003, 
at the 10th National People's Congress, they assumed the positions of president 
and prime minister, respectively, in the Chinese central government. In the transi- 
tional period between these two key conferences, they had only party leadership 
roles but officially not those later government positions. 

SARS (severe acute respiratory syndrome), a new infectious disease, emerged 
almost exactly over this transitional period in November 2002 and became 
increasingly damaging over the winter (WHO, 2003). The timing of the devastat- 
ing pandemic coincided well with the top leadership's search for a new ideology 
to distinguish themselves from their predecessors. This public health crisis taught 
a painful lesson to the Chinese leadership that public goods should be prioritized 
together with economic development. The overemphasis of the latter may actu- 
ally backfire to result in slow economic growth as the Chinese economy was sig- 
nificantly damaged, especially in the second quarter of 2003, by the impacts of 
the SARS pandemic (Rawski, 2005; Hai et al., 2004; Xu et al., 2009). After the 
pandemic was over and society returned to normal, a new ideology was gradually 
formed, titled “Science View of Development," to emphasize development from 
multiple aspects to achieve a “harmonious society.” Environmental protection is 
a natural extension from public health and became one pivotal component in this 
new development direction. 

The authorities of the top leadership and this new ideology were hardly distin- 
guishable. From this perspective, whether China could achieve serious mitiga- 
tion of environmental pollution and reverse the deterioration trend became more 
politicized. This significantly increased the political will of the top leadership 
to start taking environmental protection into the inner core of key governmental 
affairs. In other words, the political will resulted from a more top-down rather 
than bottom-up approach, although the pressure from society grew over the years. 

Key international events also played a role in shaping China's environmen- 
tal protection. One of the most important events over the Hu-Wen administra- 
tions was the 29th Summer Olympic Games in August 2008. To ensure good air 
quality over Beijing, China shut down many polluting factories across several 
neighboring provinces around Beijing. Environmental information was increas- 
ingly available over this period. The Internet played a key role in distributing 
information. The U.S. Embassy in Beijing started monitoring fine particulate 
matter (PM, ,) levels in 2008. Environmental NGOs, notably the IPE (Institute of 
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Public & Environmental Affairs) that was established in 2006, started systemati- 
cally collecting, publicizing and distributing environmental information to the 
public. 


4 The sustainability of environmental political will 
(2013-present) 


President Xi Jinping and Prime Minister Li Keqiang assumed their top leadership 
roles of the Chinese Communist Party in November 2012 at the 18th National 
Party's Congress and then of the central government in March 2013 at the 12th 
National People's Congress. As usual, the change of leadership did raise questions 
about whether environmental protection could be further strengthened or weak- 
ened in relation to new economic conditions and new leaders’ ideas. The Chinese 
economy entered a “new normal," or a stabilized but lower level after 2013. The 
annual GDP growth rate from 2013 to 2018 was 7.0%, even lower than the level 
during the aftermath of the Asian financial crisis. Nevertheless, the economy had 
already reached a wealthier status before the new leadership came into power and 
the progress since 2013 has also been decent. In 2002, China's GDP per capita 
was US$4,276 (PPP in 2011 US$), and it increased to US$11,049 in 2012 and 
US$16,098 in 2018 (IMF, 2019). The ratios between China and the United States 
were 9.3%, 21.8% and 28.8%, respectively. 

With the working-age population stabilized at about 1 billion people (Fig- 
ure 2.2), job creation was still at a healthy pace with 10.7 million new nonpri- 
mary jobs added annually. Over the six years, in total, the tertiary sector added 
82.5 million new jobs, while the secondary and primary sectors had 18.5 million 
and 55.2 million fewer jobs (Figure 2.1). In contrast to the economic downturn 
between 1998 and 2002, Chinese labor did not return to rural regions. The tertiary 
sector accelerated significantly to account for 46.3% of all employment in 2018, 
up from 36.1% in 2012 (Figure 2.2). The primary sector accounted for 31.4% of 
all jobs in 2013 and further declined to only 26.196 in 2018 (Figure 2.2). Further- 
more, China has been urbanizing fast to have 53.7% of people in urban regions 
in 2013. In 2018, the urbanization rate further increased to 59.6% (Figure 2.1). In 
other words, China's employment and demographic structures have been much 
more urbanized, which also brought more people under the impacts of more pol- 
luted urban air. 

Rapid economic development and escalating living standards have been key 
foundations for the Chinese people to maintain support to the Chinese Communist 
Party's holding of power. The Chinese middle class has expanded rapidly in the 
past decades to indicate that this demand was to a great extent satisfied. Given 
the higher income and more intimate exposure of an average Chinese to urban air 
pollution, society started to place environmental quality at a significantly higher 
priority than before. The balance between environmental protection and economic 
growth has thus been shifting gradually toward the former's end. In the leader- 
ship transitional period in January 2013, North China suffered from severe smog 
with PM, , concentration levels reaching hazardous levels (Wang et al., 2014). 
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Although Hebei Province had worse air quality, it was Beijing, as China's capi- 
tal, that attracted most international and domestic attention. Air pollution mitiga- 
tion started to be widely recognized as one crucial demand by society. People are 
increasingly willing to sacrifice economic opportunities for a better environment. 
Environmental protection and especially urban air quality have been significantly 
politicized, now by society, and implicitly linked with the legitimacy of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party as the ruling political party. 

In addition, environmental protection also became a more and more visible 
business to create jobs and economic outputs. The initial efforts in the Hu-Wen 
administrations started to bear fruits. China's environmental and renewable 
energy industries are competitive not only domestically but also internationally 
(Xu, 2013; Zhu et al., 2019). They have grown into another pollical force to push 
for China's continuous environmental cleanup. For example, China now has the 
world's largest solar, wind and electric vehicle industries. They play increas- 
ingly counterbalancing roles against those who are concerned about the negative 
impacts of environmental protection on their businesses. 

In the formation of this top leadership's governing ideology, the party was also 
keen to significantly elevate the priority of environmental protection. The 18th 
National Party's Congress in 2012 emphasized ecological civilization, while the 
19th National Party's Congress in 2017 listed “harmony of people and nature" as 
one of the 14 basic things to insist on, which primarily features ecological civi- 
lization and the *two mountains" theory. Previously, in the relationship between 
economic development and environmental protection, the statement was that we 
want not only “gold and silver mountain" but also “clear water and green moun- 
tain." In other words, these two were placed as trade-offs to each other. The new 
statement of “two mountains" became that “clear water and green mountain" are 
“gold and silver mountain.” The pursuit of environmental quality became equiva- 
lent to economic development. Environmental protection does offer opportunities 
to satisfy the demands for both economic development and a better environment, 
for example, when new industries emerge for pollution mitigation or resource 
conservation. Environmental policies have also been playing an active role in 
encouraging innovation and economic transformation, as elaborated in greater 
detail in Chapter 7. 

Overall, in this period, both the top leadership of the party and society came 
together with a common and prioritized stake in a cleaner environment. Environ- 
mental protection is increasingly politicized to form an unprecedented political will 
for pollution mitigation. The top leadership should meet the growing demand of 
the society for not just economic growth but also environmental cleanup. Because 
“ecological civilization" is a key component in the top leadership’s “Socialis- 
tic Thoughts with Chinese Characteristics in the Xi Jinping Era," significant 
improvement of environmental quality also became crucial for the establishment 
of this new governing ideology. New economic opportunities and environmental 
industries have been serving as an increasingly visible force to counterbalance 
the negative economic impacts of environmental protection. The rapid growth of 
income has also transformed society's preference between economic development 
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and environmental quality. They are crucial forces to make the political will sus- 
tainable, even when top leadership changes again in the future. 
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3 Environmental governance 


1 Evolution of environmental administration 


Environmental protection in China could be traced back to the United Nations 
Conference on the Human Environment in June 1972 in Stockholm, Sweden. In 
the turmoil of the Cultural Revolution (1966—1976) and after the United Nations 
voted in 1971 that the People's Republic of China is the sole representative of 
China, China sent an official delegation to this conference. In August 1973, the 
First National Conference on Environmental Protection was held to mark that 
environmental protection had formally been recognized as a governmental affair. 
However, in the early stage of the Cultural Revolution, the leaders and organiza- 
tions of the Chinese Communist Party and the Chinese government at various 
levels were generally toppled by Red Guards (hong wei bin) and Rebels (zao fan 
pai). Although the Chinese government was rebuilt at a later stage, the primary 
focus was not on economic or social affairs but on class struggle. As a result, 
China did not demonstrate a significant conflict between economic development 
and environmental protection because neither mattered. 

When the Cultural Revolution ended in 1976, after a short transitional period, 
China entered the new era of Reform and Open-up in December 1978. Economic 
development quickly gained prominence in governmental affairs, while class 
struggle and other political affairs wound down. Soon afterward, the impacts of 
economic development on environmental quality started to emerge. As a pub- 
lic affair that requires governmental intervention, environmental protection was 
announced as one Basic National Policy in the Second National Conference on 
Environmental Protection from 31 December 1983 to 7 January 1984. Since then, 
dedicated governmental entities have been established in the Chinese government 
to regulate and implement environmental protection. The agency in the Chinese 
central government that oversees environmental protection has evolved over the 
years in terms of organization, power and jurisdiction. The authority of environ- 
mental protection has been increasingly strengthened in the past four decades. 
In 1984, the State Environmental Protection Agency was established under the 
then Ministry of Construction. In 1988, it was pulled out to be directly led by the 
State Council, thus with an elevated status and authority at the vice-ministry level. 
Environmental protection then became not just an issue for one single ministry 
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but also one key state affair that was widely relevant and one level closer to the 
center of the governmental authority. 

China's key reforms in the past four decades have one crucial central theme for 
adjusting the relationship between the state and the market. There were essentially 
no real markets in the Cultural Revolution because markets were deemed as too 
capitalistic. Prices did not reflect any balance between demand and supply but 
were decided directly by the government. Purchases should be accompanied by 
permits, not just money. Despite fluctuations, the overall trend in the past dec- 
ades was the reemergence, creation and maturity of various markets, as well as 
the refocusing of the state from everything to strategic and public affairs. With 
the government giving up its original authority, prices have become much better 
indicators of supply and demand balances. The production and consumption are 
increasingly guided by market signals and little by orders from central planners. 

In the 1998 reform of the State Council that featured a better-clarified demarca- 
tion between the state and the market, 14 ministries that mainly took direct charge 
of the economic sectors were abolished, and 4 new ministries were formed. The 
government then became more focused on public affairs and much less on direct 
management of businesses. In this reform, the then State Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency was promoted to the ministerial level and renamed the State Environ- 
mental Protection Administration (SEPA). Other significant reforms in the same 
period marked the reorganization of large state-owned enterprises, the privatiza- 
tion of small ones and the widened space for private businesses. 

Although environmental protection gained increasingly higher statuses in the 
previously mentioned reforms, it was still kept away from the core of the Chinese 
central government, in which the State Council is in charge ofthe country's routine 
administration. According to China's Constitution, the State Council comprises 
the following members: prime minister and deputies, state councilors, ministers, 
directors of commissions and the auditor general. Although the SEPA had been 
elevated to the ministerial level after the 1998 reform, it was not a ministry, and 
thus, its director was not a constitutional member of the State Council. He or she 
could be present in the meeting only by invitation, with much constrained author- 
ity on other ministries’ affairs even if they may be closely relevant to environmen- 
tal protection. The 2008 reform became crucial when the SEPA was reorganized 
as the Ministry of Environmental Protection and thus became a formal comprising 
ministry of the State Council. This reform indicated that environmental protection 
was recognized as one of the key governmental affairs. The enhanced authority 
also gave the new ministry and its counterparts in local governments more force- 
ful power in enacting and implementing environmental policies. 

In 2018, a new round of major reforms further concentrated environmental 
authorities that scattered in several ministries into the newly formed Ministry of 
Ecology and Environment (MEE; State Council, 2018). Climate change was nota- 
bly transferred out of the National Development and Reform Commission to fall 
under the MEE's jurisdiction. The MEE now combines the original functions of 
(1) Ministry of Environmental Protection, (2) climate change and mitigation under 
the National Development and Reform Commissions, (3) groundwater pollution 
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under the Ministry of Land and Resources, (4) water environment management 
under the Ministry of Water Resources, (5) agricultural pollution under the Minis- 
try of Agriculture, (6) ocean environment under the State Oceanic Administration 
and (7) south-north water diversion project's environmental protection under its 
office. This reform further strengthened the authority of environmental protection. 
The significantly wider duties are expected to create better synergies among their 
regulations and solutions. 


2 Chain of command for environmental protection 


Environmental protection administration in China has four major levels, being 
central, provincial, municipality and county. The latter three levels are generally 
categorized as local governments, although provincial governments are often not 
directly involved in local administration. Local governments take primary respon- 
sibilities for implementing environmental policies and achieving environmental 
protection. The sequential reforms at the central government were followed by 
corresponding reforms in local governments that generally resemble the struc- 
tures of the central government, despite differences contingent on local contexts. 

Although the MEE and its predecessors had a clear chain of command under 
the State Council ofthe central government, it 1s not straightforward whether local 
environmental protection bureaus (EPBs) should be led by corresponding local 
governments or environmental protection agencies at a higher governmental level 
for achieving more effective environmental administration. On one hand, environ- 
mental protection is far beyond the authority of the EPBs to involve industrial pol- 
icy, urban planning and other policies. Environmental enforcement heavily relies 
on other agencies and budget allocation from local governments. Accordingly, it 
Is reasonable to have local governments as the major office-bearers. On the other 
hand, local governments may create barriers to environmental protection due to 
the possible conflicts between economic growth and environmental protection. If 
local EPBs could be vertically controlled, they may better serve the purpose of 
environmental protection as local economic growth is not the central considera- 
tion of upper-level EPBs. 

China's administrative reform in the past four decades has one key trend: more 
and more remaining governmental authorities are being decentralized from the 
central government to local governments, especially regarding the regulation of 
economic activities and the provision of social public goods such as health care, 
education, housing and urban/rural infrastructure and community services. In 
the environmental administrative system, the chain of command for local EPBs 
reflected such a decentralization trend to recognize that environmental protection 
is generally a localized governmental affair. In 1999, the Department of Organi- 
zation of the Chinese Communist Party reformed the institutional arrangements 
and specified that the leaders of local EPBs should be jointly appointed by pri- 
marily local governments and, to a lesser extent, upper-level EPBs (Department 
of Organization of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of China, 
1999). The “double administration" arrangement aimed for a balance between the 
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vertical — or “tiao” based on the function of environmental administration — and 
horizontal — or “kuai” based on the location of environmental protection. The 
1999 reform was accordingly mainly horizontally oriented with decentralization. 
EPBs were under local governments with their directors and budgets controlled 
by their corresponding local governments. They were also advised by EPBs in the 
immediate upper-level governments. 

The general decentralization trajectory in the past decades also engaged 
another argument for recentralization. In the era of Reform and Open-up, local 
governments often have to face the conflicts between environmental protec- 
tion and economic development. In evaluating the performance of local leaders, 
economic indicators tended to occupy much heavier weights than environmen- 
tal protection, especially in the early years. Accordingly, for the sake of the 
local economy, the environment has often been sacrificed. Together with the 
rising status of environmental protection in the central government as described 
earlier, environmental protection started to climb higher on the priority list. 
The MEE as well as its predecessors and local counterparts are less bound by 
such evaluation because economic development is not their direct job duty, but 
environmental protection is their primary responsibility. In 2016, another major 
and more centralization-oriented reform was initiated with several provinces 
for pilot implementation (The General Office of the CPC Central Committee 
and The General Office of the State Council, 2016). The authority of appoint- 
ing local EPB leaders and their budgets were shifted more toward upper-level 
EPBs. Environmental monitoring and inspection agencies were more directly 
controlled vertically. 


3 Division of labor for policy making and implementation 


Environmental agencies in China's central and local governments have distinct 
functional focuses. The central government is mainly in charge of policy mak- 
ing. It also supervises local governments, primarily provincial governments, 
for implementing environmental protection. Provincial governments heavily 
focus on policy making within their individual provinces. They also adapt poli- 
cies from the central government to their own situations and supervise mainly 
municipality governments. The municipality level has a further diminished 
capacity in policy making and a much heavier focus on policy implementa- 
tion, while the tasks of county governments fall almost exclusively on the 
implementation of policies from the upper levels within localized contexts. 
Implementation is primarily the responsibility of municipality and county gov- 
ernments. They can also make decisions that are applied within their specific 
jurisdictions, mainly on how to implement policies with greater efficiency and 
effectiveness. 

The clear division of labor among the four levels of governments is reflected 
in their composition of environmental protection personnel. Their personnel com- 
positions are accordingly different among the four categories: administration, 
inspection, monitoring and others. “Administration” mainly refers to the MEE 
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in the central government as well as corresponding bureaus at the three levels 
of local governments. “Inspection” personnel are those who work in Inspection 
Bureaus, while “monitoring” personnel are based in Monitoring Stations. “Oth- 
ers" are the remaining personnel, such as those in the Academy of Environmental 
Sciences and Academy of Environmental Planning at the four levels. They pro- 
vide research and expertise to support environmental policy and decision making. 
Between 2004 and 2015, using available data, the compositions at the four gov- 
ernmental levels were largely stable (Figure 3.1). The only significant exception 
is the share of “inspection” at the central level, which experienced a dramatic 
increase in 2009 (Figure 3.1). 

The environmental authority in the central government is not organized for 
shouldering implementation tasks but primarily for making policies and super- 
vising local governments (SCOPSR, 2018). At the central level, *others" is the 
largest category. It accounted for 64.196 of all 3,023 environmental protection 
personnel in 2015, while the share was over 80% before 2009 (Figure 3.1). 
Their dominant share indicates that environmental policy making in China 
requires and has been receiving significant intellectual support. *Administra- 
tion" hosted only 362 personnel in 2015, and its share remained stable at about 
12% over the period between 2004 and 2015 based on available data. After 
the 2018 reform and the reorganization, the new MEE was allowed to have 
478 personnel, the addition for accommodating expanded functions (SCOPSR, 
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Figure 3.1 Environmental protection personnel at four governmental levels in China (for 
2004—2015 using available data) 


Source: Ministry of Environmental Protection (2002-2016). 
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2018). Partly as a result of the establishment of six Regional Supervision Cent- 
ers, "inspection" had a major shift with its personnel jumping from 41 in 2008 
to 294 in 2009 and further to 542 in 2015. The 2018 reform further formalized 
and upgraded them into Regional Supervision Bureaus, with a total person- 
nel capacity of 240 officers (SCOPSR, 2018). *Monitoring" had about 696 of 
all personnel throughout the years. The inspection and monitoring personnel 
provide crucial data support for supervising the environmental protection per- 
formance of local governments. 

China's provincial environmental authorities are also structured to have a 
heavy focus on policy making and supervision and less a focus on direct pol- 
icy implementation. At the provincial level, *others" remains the largest to have 
46.4% of all provincial environmental protection personnel in 2015 (Figure 3.1). 
It is the largest category to reflect the desired functions in policy making. “Moni- 
toring" occupied 19.995, which was a decline from 26.995 in 2004 (Figure 3.1). 
The share of “inspection” increased from 6.2% in 2004 to 9.0% in 2015, but the 
increase was much less significant in comparison with that at the central level 
(Figure 3.1). Between monitoring and inspection, the central government now 
puts more emphasis on inspection while provincial governments have a heavier 
focus on monitoring. 

The municipality and county levels are structured with much lower capacities 
for policy making and primarily for policy implementation. At the municipal- 
ity level, “monitoring” is the largest category, with 34.5% of all its environmen- 
tal protection personnel in 2015 (Figure 3.1). "Inspection," "administration" 
and “others” each took about one fifth of the personnel. Their primary tasks 
are, accordingly, sharply different from the central and provincial levels, with a 
heavy focus on actually implementing policies, although they also build decent 
knowledge support for initiating policy innovations. The county level is almost 
exclusively for implementation, with “others’ accounting for only 6.4% of envi- 
ronmental protection personnel in 2015. “Inspection” became the largest func- 
tional group with 37.0% of personnel, while “monitoring” and “administration” 
had 28.0% and 28.6%, respectively (Figure 3.1). 

The differentiated functions of environmental authorities at the four levels indi- 
cate that China's environmental protection requires their close cooperation. From 
the MEE 1n the central government to environmental protection bureaus at the 
county level, policy making is more concentrated at the top while implementation 
is mainly at the lower levels. However, their cooperation should not be taken for 
granted, even though China has a conventional image of top-down administra- 
tion. As examined in later sections, local governments and their leaders have their 
own self-interests. If environmental policy implementation 1s against such inter- 
ests, the implementation will not be expected to be effective. As expected from 
China's weak rule of law, regardless of how stringent environmental policies are, 
their weak implementation was one of the primary reasons that led to China's 
environmental crises. Without forceful enforcement efforts of local governments 
and widespread compliance of polluting sources, environmental cleanup cannot 
be realized. 
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4 Decentralized policy making 


From social, economic, industrial and environmental perspectives, China has 
been evolving at an astonishing speed in the past four decades. Laws, policies 
and regulations should continuously adapt to the rapidly changing situations. As 
indicated in the World Bank’s governance indicators, the rule of law in China has 
not been well established (Kaufmann and Kraay, 2019). Laws and courts have not 
been playing important roles in daily environmental protection. Instead, policies 
and regulations are much more closely relevant. 

Laws in China are enacted by the National People’s Congress. They tend to take 
many years to formulate, enact or amend. For example, the Law of Environmental 
Protection is the basic law to regulate China’s environmental protection. It was first 
enacted in 1989, and then it took 25 years to get amended in 2014. However, China’s 
environmental conditions and pollution had dramatically changed during the 25 years, 
which should have indicated that the older version was seriously outdated. In addition, 
a variety of specific laws are enacted to regulate individual categories of the environ- 
ment. For example, the Law of Atmospheric Pollution Prevention and Control was 
enacted in 1987, and two amendments have been done since then, in 2000 and 2015 
(two other minor corrections were done in 1995 and 2018; National People’s Congress, 
2018). The Law of Water Pollution Prevention and Control was enacted in 1984. Only 
one amendment has been done in 2008, while two minor corrections were made in 
1996 and 2017 (National People’s Congress, 2017). Accordingly, many environmental 
policies in China do not have clear corresponding items in environmental laws. 

The slow motion of laws’ enactment and amendment may make them at a great 
distance from the rapidly evolving pollution conditions. This could also partly 
explain why many of China’s policies were applied before their legal foundations 
were established. For example, the eco-compensation policy got its legal backing 
only in 2014 in the newly amended Environmental Protection Law, but by then, it 
had already been experimented with and applied widely (Wang et al., 2016). Fur- 
thermore, courts do not play significant roles in environmental enforcement and 
compliance. The laws are often written to mainly state principles without enough 
details for direct implementation. The situations reflect China’s situation of weak 
tule of law. The Chinese central government does not file lawsuits against local 
governments for not implementing laws and its policies. 

In addition, China’s environmental laws are often intentionally vague in order to 
allow more flexibility for the administration, while environmental policies contain 
more implementable details. Compared with the U.S. Clean Air Act Amendments 
(CAAA, 1990), China’s goal and initial plan were much less detailed. The CAAA 
clearly developed a cap-and-trade system with detailed rules and schedules (The 
U.S. Congress, 1990). Such details were absent in China’s plans. China’s laws are 
often drafted by a ministry, not the National People’s Congress. For example, a 
key task of the MEE is to draft laws and regulations on environmental protection 
(SCOPSR, 2018). A vague law can provide a legal foundation but not constrain 
the enactment of policies. For example, China’s Law of Atmospheric Pollution 
Prevention and Control entitles the environmental authority to enact ambient air 
quality standards and effluent emission standards without further clarification on 
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when and how (National People's Congress, 2000). The State Council gets the 
legal power to collect effluent emission charges and the freedom to enact any 
relevant regulation (National People's Congress, 2000). 

Other than the National People's Congress, the State Council can enact Regula- 
tions. Various ministries, as well as their internal departments, frequently churn 
out policies, standards, projects and other incentives/commands that are relevant 
to environmental protection. (For simplicity, they are referred to as environmen- 
tal policies in the following discussion.) Local governments and their environ- 
mental authorities also hold the right to enact their own environmental policies 
or to adapt those from the central government into their corresponding jurisdic- 
tions and contexts. As shown in Figure 3.1, local governments, especially at the 
provincial and (to a lesser extent) municipality levels, do have decent capacities 
for making policies. All these environmental policies could have very different 
Scopes, stringency, instruments, targets and intellectual support. In comparison to 
laws, environmental policies are much more flexible. Its enactment takes much 
less time and faces much lower hurdles. The entire process is also much less cen- 
tralized with numerous governmental bodies at ministerial and local levels who 
can independently enact environmental policies. China's weak rule of law indi- 
cates that these policies are rarely challenged in courts or through other channels 
by affected interest groups, although their legal foundation might be porous and 
shaky in vague and slowly updated environmental laws. In order to understand 
China's rules for environmental protection, laws are not the most reliable sources. 

Nevertheless, ironically the weak status of rule of law in China further strength- 
ened the decentralization of environmental policy making. Although the National 
People's Congress is distinctly different from that in a democracy, laws are nev- 
ertheless more stable and more authoritative than policies by the administration. 
Laws are based on wider participation, and the legislative process is more transpar- 
ent. If strong enough incentives are present, the variety of policy-making entities 
at different levels will be able to actively innovate new policies, learn the lessons 
and experiences from other policy making entities, adapt top-down policies and 
adopt policies from other regional contexts. Not all policy making is necessarily 
backed by sound research or intellectual support. Nevertheless, the decentralized 
policy making makes active bottom-up policy innovation and diffusion possible. 


5 Decentralized policy implementation 


From the perspectives of human resources and fiscal expenditures, China's capac- 
ity for environmental policy implementation is heavily tilted toward local govern- 
ments, rather than the central government. 


5.1 Decentralized human resources 


Policy implementation demands substantially more resources and personnel than 
policy making. Corresponding to the designed focuses between policy making 
and implementation, most of China’s environmental protection officials are at 
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the municipality and county levels. China had 232,388 government employees 
on environmental protection in 2015, a 62.896 increase from 142,766 in 2001 to 
reflect the elevated priority of environmental protection in all government affairs. 
The distributions across the four levels of governments have been quite consist- 
ent over the years, with 1.3%, 6.8%, 21.5% and 63.1% of the total environmen- 
tal protection personnel in 2015 in central, provincial, municipality and county 
governments, respectively. Corresponding to the four categories, the municipality 
and county levels accounted for 92.5% personnel for administration, 97.0% for 
inspection, 94.6% for monitoring and 69.5% for others (Figure 3.1). As a result, 
the environmental authorities at the central and even the provincial levels do not 
have an adequate human resource capacity to implement environmental policies 
in millions of polluting sources that are scattered in China's wide geographic ter- 
ritories (Ministry of Environmental Protection et al., 2010). 


5.2 Decentralized fiscal expenditure and centralized fiscal revenue 


Fiscal revenue and expenditure are other key perspectives for understanding the 
central-local relationship in China. The governmental expenditure-to-GDP ratio in 
China is not high in comparison to that in developed countries. In 2018, the ratio was 
24.5%, in which the central government accounted for 3.6% and local governments 
20.9% (Figure 3.2). The ratio dropped significantly from 26.8% to 11.1% from 1980 
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Figure 3.2 Governmental revenue and expenditure to GDP ratios by central and local gov- 
ernments in China 


Source: National Bureau of Statistics (2019). 
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to the mid-1990s but has since gradually recovered (Figure 3.2). The ratio between 
governmental revenue and GDP had a similar trend, initially falling from 25.396 in 
1990 to 10.2% in 1995 and then rising back to 20.4% in 2018 (Figure 3.2). The gaps 
between revenue and expenditure indicate fiscal surplus or deficit. 

In the current fiscal arrangement, the central government has far more revenue 
than it spends while the local governments in general have to rely on fiscal trans- 
fers from the central government for meeting their expenditures. In 2018, the cen- 
tral government received 46.6% of total general fiscal revenue but accounted for 
only 14.8% of total fiscal expenditures. Local governments, in contrast, received 
nearly half of the revenue but had to shoulder 85.2% of the expenditures. 

The fiscal relationship between the central and local governments have expe- 
rienced dramatic changes in the past four decades. In 1980, local governments 
directly received an overall revenue of 87.5 billion RMB (current price), but their 
spending was 56.2 billion RMB (National Bureau of Statistics, 2019). In contrast, 
the central government had a revenue of 28.4 billion RMB but spent 66.7 billion 
RMB. It was the central government, not local governments, that spent most of 
the government budget, ranging from 52.5% to 55.0% between 1980 and 1984 
(Figure 3.2). Accordingly, the central government ran a huge deficit, and local 
governments, a huge surplus. The fiscal transfer was then from local govern- 
ments to the central government. It reflected that China’s governance remained 
very much centralized in the immediate years after the Cultural Revolution. The 
central government was directly engaged in providing a significant proportion 
of government services and subsidies. Correspondingly, fiscal expenditures were 
required to support such a provision. 

The situation was dramatically changed in 1985. When the governmental 
expenditure-to-GDP ratio started to drop significantly together with market- 
oriented economic reforms, the central government saw a much steeper decline 
(Figure 3.2). The budgets for both the central and local governments became indi- 
vidually more balanced (Figure 3.3). The expenditures of the central and local 
governments were only 3.3% above and 2.1% lower than their revenues in 1985. 
Local governments since then have consistently accounted for more than 60% of 
total governmental expenditures, dwarfing the share of the central government. 
Although local governments’ fiscal conditions remain generally balanced in the 
following years, the central government again started to see a widening gap. In 
1993, its expenditures exceeded revenue by 37.0% while its shares in total gov- 
ernment revenue and expenditures had dropped to 22.0% and 28.3%, respectively. 
The budget deficit of the central government fiscally constrained it from exerting 
authority on rich provinces and tackling widening regional disparities across the 
country. 

In China's central-local fiscal relationship, 1994 was a crucial watershed when 
a fundamental tax reform entered into effect in January (State Council, 1993). The 
central government's share of total governmental revenue skyrocketed to 55.7% 
in 1994 while its share of expenditures remained at 30.396. For the first time, the 
central government ran a budget surplus, with revenue exceeding expenditures by 
65.7%. In contrast, local governments’ fiscal revenue could cover only 57.2% of 
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Figure 3.3 Budget balance of central and local governments in China as a proportion of 
GDP 


Source: National Bureau of Statistics (2019). 


their expenditures. Then a large fiscal transfer became necessary from the central 
government to local governments. With further decentralization of governmental 
affairs and service provision, this newly formed central-local fiscal relationship 
has been kept increasingly entrenched in the past two decades. In 2018, local gov- 
ernments accounted for 85.2% of expenditures but only 53.4% of revenue. The 
gap has significantly widened. 

The current central-local relationship that features significant fiscal transfer 
from the central government to local governments reflects their differentiated 
roles in policy making and implementation as discussed earlier. The central 
government is primarily in charge of policy making while the implementa- 
tion is largely in the hands of local governments. The former requires much 
less expenditure than the latter. All provinces have their expenditures exceed- 
ing revenues, but poor provinces tend to rely on the central government's 
fiscal transfer much more than rich ones (Figure 3.4). For example, Tibet's 
governmental revenue covered only 11.7% of its expenditures in 2018, while 
the revenue-expenditure gap for Shanghai was only 14.9%. Accordingly, the 
central government could use fiscal transfer as an incentive for local govern- 
ments to implement policies or achieve goals that are enacted from the top. 
It is one of the key incentives that the central government can rely on for the 
cooperation of local governments. 
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Figure 3.4 Governmental budget balance by provinces as a proportion of governmental 
expenditures in 2018 


Source: National Bureau of Statistics (2019). 


With increasing decentralization in the economic reform, more and more budg- 
etary items were shifted with local governments as primary entities of governmen- 
tal expenditures. Reflecting the division of governmental affairs, the central and 
local governments now have distinct responsibilities on a variety of expenditure 
items. Foreign affairs and national defense are two budgetary items that the cen- 
tral government takes almost exclusive responsibility to account for 99.5% and 
98.1%, respectively, of total governmental expenditures. Of the central govern- 
ment's expenditure in 2018, 33.8% was devoted to national defense. Grain storage 
is for the country's food security, and thus, the central government remained more 
important, being responsible for 66.8% of all governmental expenditures in 2018 
(Figure 3.5). Science and technology is another classical category of public good 
that the market underinvests in to require public expenditures, in which the central 
government took a share of 37.5% in 2018 (Figure 3.5). Health care and urban 
and rural communities are almost exclusively the responsibility of local govern- 
ments. Environmental protection was responsible for 2.996 of total governmental 
expenditures in 2018 (Figure 3.6), while local governments accounted for 93.2% 
(Figure 3.5). It occupied 3.1% of local governments’ expenditures and 1.3% of the 
central government’s (Figure 3.6). 

The expenditure structures between the central and local governments have 
remained generally unchanged for environmental protection in the past decade. 
However, this largely decentralized budgetary item has also witnessed signs of 
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Figure 3.5 The central and local governments’ shares of expenditures by budgetary items 
in 2018 


Source: National Bureau of Statistics (2019). 
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slight recentralization. Recent reforms as described earlier reflected and enabled 
the central government to be keener in improving environmental quality and more 
directly involved in supervising local governments. Environmental protection has 
been listed as a separate budgetary item in the data from the China Statistical 
Yearbook since the 2008 edition (for 2007 data). Its share in total governmental 
expenditures has inched up from 2.0% in 2007 to 2.7% in 2010 and then fluctu- 
ated narrowly to reach 2.995 in 2018. The share in local governments' budgets has 
also been quite stable, within a narrow range between 2.5% and 3.2% over the 
period. However, the central government had a significant shift, allocating a much 
greater share of its budget for environmental protection. It ranged between 0.2% 
and 0.5% from 2007 to 2013 but then jumped to 1.5% in 2014 and has remained 
at the level since then (Figure 3.7). Correspondingly, the central government's 
share in total environmental protection expenditures was lifted from 2.9% in 2013 
to 9.096 in 2014, while the local governments' share dropped although their envi- 
ronmental protection expenditures were increased every year in absolute terms. 
The significant uplifting in 2014 indicates that environmental protection has 
been increasingly prioritized in China's public affairs (Figure 3.7). The additional 
budget mainly corresponded to the strengthened functions of top-down supervi- 
sion, monitoring and inspection of local governments’ performance. Because the 
shares in governmental expenditure for China as a whole and for local governments 
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Figure 3.7 Shares in governmental expenditures 


Source: National Bureau of Statistics (2019). 


Note: The National Statistical Yearbook listed environmental protection as a separate budgetary item 
for the first time in 2007. 
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did not change significantly over the period and especially in 2014, environmen- 
tal administrative capacities were not expected to be upgraded disproportionally 
against other governmental affairs. The emphasis on environmental protection 
thus targeted the relationship between the central and local governments to more 
effectively mobilize implementation capacities and to assign a heavier weighting 
to environmental protection relative to local economic development. 


6 Centralized and decentralized personnel management 


According to the Chinese Constitution, local leaders are elected by corresponding 
local People's Congress. Then they are supposed to mainly please their local elec- 
torate. Because China's weak rule of law does not ensure the local implementa- 
tion of environmental laws and policies from the National People's Congress and 
the central government, the central government should only be able to exert very 
constrained authority over the selection of local government leaders and what 
governmental affairs they decide to pursue in their local contexts. Even if local 
leaders refused to implement policies from the top, only local People's Congress 
can remove them. However, this very decentralized arrangement presents a sharp 
contrast with reality. Far-reaching reforms in the past four decades have featured 
economic reforms on the relationship between the state and the market and admin- 
Istrative reforms on the relationship between the central and local governments, 
but the relationship between the Chinese Communist Party and the Chinese gov- 
ernment has witnessed fewer changes. In the 1980s, their separation was debated 
and explored in tentative reforms, but the progress has been much slower. 

The party plays a crucial role in shaping the central-local leadership relation- 
ship in reality. The party and the Chinese government have overlapped organiza- 
tions in the governmental bureaucracy, while the party is even more prevalent 
to be present in enterprises and other nongovernmental organizations. Although 
local leaders should be elected by local People's Congress, the party, and espe- 
cially its Department of Organization, controls the nominations. For the four gov- 
ernmental levels, each level has the authority to appoint leaders at one lower level. 
For example, the party's Department of Organization at the central level controls 
the nomination of provincial-level leaders (including those in central ministries). 
Each provincial Department of Organization nominates municipality-level lead- 
ers within the province. The appointment decisions are in the hands of their cor- 
responding party committees. As a result, personnel decisions are one crucial 
channel for the central government to influence local governments. Numerous 
studies have confirmed that China does put governance performance in the deci- 
sions to promote or remove officials, especially local government leaders (Li and 
Zhou, 2005; Zhou, 2007). Without the party's role, China's governance would be 
substantially different from the current institutional arrangement. 

Furthermore, a reform did bring a major change in this personnel relationship 
with significant decentralization. In 1984, the Central Committee of the party 
reformed its personnel management system (Gao and Zou, 2007). Before then, the 
Department of Organization at each level managed two levels down. For example, 
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the Central Department of Organization was in charge of nominating and manag- 
ing leaders at the provincial and municipality levels. After the reform, the leaders 
at the municipality level are left to the sole responsibility of the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Organization, while the Central Department of Organization only takes 
care of the provincial-level leaders. As a result, the provincial leaders will have 
much stronger control of their staff and other local government leaders below 
them. Such reform substantially reinforces local leaders’ authorities within their 
jurisdictions. The arrangement coincides with the decentralization of governmen- 
tal affairs and expenditures but still maintains a powerful channel through the 
party for the central government to control local leaders. 
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4 Mobilizing the government! 


1 Goals in China's Five-Year Plans 


China's top leadership has gradually gained strong enough political will for 
environmental protection over the past decades (Chapter 2). However, the 
decentralization of policy making and, to a greater extent, policy implementa- 
tion requires the cooperation between the central and local governments to 
realize the environmental political will with concrete improvement of environ- 
mental quality and pollution mitigation (Chapter 3). This chapter is devoted 
to understanding how the entire Chinese government, from central to local 
governments, is mobilized through environmental goals, especially in Five- 
Year Plans. 

Goals have been widely used in governance. For example, UNFCCC (United 
Nations Framework Convention on Climate Change) defines its goal as “stabili- 
zation of greenhouse gas concentrations in the atmosphere at a level that would 
prevent dangerous anthropogenic interference with the climate system" (United 
Nations, 1992). President Barack Obama set up a goal to withdraw all U.S. troops 
from Iraq by the end of 2011 (DeYoung, February 28, 2009). Many studies are 
about environmental goals, including those on negotiating goals, distributing 
goals (Chakravarty et al., 2009), policies to achieve goals (such as on emission tax 
and cap-and-trade) and technological achievability of goals (Pacala and Socolow, 
2004). 

A theoretical foundation of using goals as a governance tool can be traced to 
studies in social psychology: through experiments on individuals, the impact of 
various goals on task performance 1s examined. Locke et al. (1981) reviewed 
the literature and concluded that “specific and challenging goals lead to higher 
performance than easy goals, ‘do your best’ goals, or no goals.” Furthermore, 


goal setting is most likely to improve task performance when . . . the subjects 
have sufficient ability, . . . feedback is provided to show progress in rela- 
tion to the goal, rewards such as money are given for goal attainment, the 
experimenter or manager is supportive, and assigned goals are accepted by 
the individual. 

(Locke et al., 1981) 
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In the experiments, goals are distributed to individuals and individuals try to accom- 
plish the goals. The situation is not much different from an environmental goal 
in a big country like China. The Chinese central government plays a similar role 
as experimenters: it decides a goal and distributes it to local governments. Three 
components could be distinguished: (1) goal setting, (2) goal distribution and (3) 
goal attainment. Goal setting refers to what type of goals should be set up and how 
stringent they are. Because a global or national goal often requires the cooperation 
of different political or administrative entities, goal distribution is necessary. For 
example, a global goal of carbon dioxide (CO,) mitigation should be distributed to 
individual countries, and a Chinese national goal should be distributed to provinces. 
Furthermore, these goals need to be accepted before serious efforts are made. The 
third component of a goal process focuses on evaluating goal attainment. Strong- 
enough incentives should be put into place to mobilize goal implementers. 

The seven-decade history of the People's Republic of China can be divided 
into two periods: a centrally planned economy in the first three decades and a later 
era of market-oriented economic reforms. Since the 1950s, originally adopted 
from the Soviet Union, Five-Year Plans have become pivotal to guide China's 
economic development. Although China's economy was strictly state-controlled 
before the economic reforms began in 1978, only the first of the earliest five Five- 
Year Plans was actually completed (Liu et al., 2006). The other four were not able 
to be performed due to frequent political movements, with the Cultural Revolu- 
tion as the most notable one (Liu et al., 2006). 

Five-Year Plans gained momentum only in the second period when China tried 
to establish a market-oriented economy. Starting from the 6th Five-Year Plan 
(1981-1985), China has gradually formed a set of rules to design these plans 
(State Council, 2005b). The 11th Five-Year Plan (2006—2010) was the first to 
change its name from “jihua” (more forceful plans) to *euihua" (more directional 
plans). Goals are the most important indicators in the Plans. From the 11th Five- 
Year Plan, goals are distinguished into foreseeable ones (such as the growth rates 
of gross domestic product [GDP] and population) and legally binding ones (such 
as pollutant mitigation; National People's Congress, 2006). In addition, China's 
Five-Year Plans are not just one document but a system composed of many layers. 
For example, for the nation as a whole, there was a National 11th Five-Year Plan 
that included a 10% reduction goal of sulfur dioxide (SO,) emissions. Another 
11th Five-Year Plan on Environmental Protection provided further details. At one 
more layer lower, the 11th Five-Year Plan on Acid Rain and SO, Pollution Control 
specifically addressed the mitigation of SO, emissions. There were also 11th Five- 
Year Plans at all governmental levels. 

Goals are playing more and more prominent roles in China's environmental 
protection, especially in Five-Year Plans, to mobilize local governments and the 
Chinese bureaucracy. If expressed in percentage terms, the baseline year 1s the 
final year of the previous Five-Year Plan. For example, China's energy intensity 
goal in the 11th Five-Year Plan (2006-2010) was a 20% reduction (National Peo- 
ple's Congress, 2006); it indicates that China planned to reduce energy intensity, 
or energy consumption per unit of GDP, by 20% in 2010 from the 2005 level. 
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In regulating SO, emissions that mainly come from the burning of coal, China 
relies on absolute emission goals, which were a 3.8% increase, a 10% reduction, a 
10% reduction, an 8% reduction and a 15% reduction, respectively, for the 9th, 10th, 
11th, 12th and 13th Five-Year Plans (National People’s Congress, 2001, 2006, 2011; 
NEPA et al., 1996; National People's Congress, 2016). The actual growth rates of 
SO, emissions were a 15.8% reduction, a 27.8% increase, a 14.3% reduction and a 
14.9% reduction, respective for the 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th Five-Year Plans, indi- 
cating goal attainment in all but the 10th Five-Year Plan (National Statistics Bureau 
and Ministry of Ecology and Environment, 2019). This chapter specifically analyzes 
the 10% reduction goal of SO, emissions in the 11th Five-Year Plan as it reversed 
the humiliating failure in the 10th Five-Year Plan. The national quantitative goal 
was centrally set up to involve the Chinese top leadership and the then State Envi- 
ronmental Protection Administration (SEPA, presently the Ministry of Ecology and 
Environment). The mitigation tasks were distributed to provincial and other local 
governments with their individual goals. Mechanisms were put into place to moni- 
tor the goal compliance statuses of local governments and take enforcement actions 
for their cooperation. Goals have also been rapidly evolving to reflect the status and 
intended emphasis of SO, mitigation and air pollution control. 


2 Centralized goal setting 


2.1 Setting up the national goal 


China's goal process involves three overlapping cycles: Five-Year Plans, National 
Party's Congresses and National People's Congresses. The 11th Five-Year Plan for- 
mally started in 2006 and concluded in 2010. The 16th National Party's Congress 
lasted from October 2002 to October 2007. The 10th National People's Congress 
lagged half a year behind, from March 2003 to March 2008. The 11th Five-Year Plan 
did not begin until the middle of the two Congresses. Under China's present political 
reality, the two Congresses have a reasonable sequence. The National Party's Con- 
gress selects party leaders. After a further distribution of power, these leaders assume 
various governmental jobs in the following National People's Congress. The first 
gatherings of these two Congresses are mainly about determining the leadership of 
the party and the country. Then China's leaders reshuffle every five years. As a result, 
the three cycles are actually two: the Five-Year Plans and the change of leadership. 

The cycles have existed in the present form for about four decades, espe- 
cially since 1992. The most stable cycle is the Five-Year Plan. All Five-Year 
Plans are targeted for five years, even in the most irrational period of the Cul- 
tural Revolution. Since the 3rd Five-Year Plan (1966-1970), the period has been 
consecutive. The National Party’s Congress formed its own five-year cycle in 
1977, and the National People’s Congress, in 1978. But the leadership change did 
not match the Congresses’ cycles until 14 years later. Jiang Zemin was formally 
elected as the secretary general of the party in 1992 and the president of China in 
1993. Since then, China’s top leaders also have established their five-year cycles, 
formally synchronized with the Congresses. 
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The cycles of Five-Year Plans do not match China's change of leadership. The 
anchor year of a Five-Year Plan is the previous year before the plan starts. But 
because the plan has to be formed before all information in the anchor year is 
known and China's SO, emissions are very volatile, relative goals are much bet- 
ter than absolute goals to address the huge uncertainty. China's failure to attain 
the 10% reduction goal of SO, emissions in the 10th Five-Year Plan (2001-2005) 
may partly reflect the mismatch among cycles. A new administration took full 
charge in March 2003 when the 10th Five-Year Plan had been going on for over 
two years. Almost immediately afterward, China's SO, emissions went out of con- 
trol. During 2001-2002, SO, emissions went down by 3.4%, but in the remaining 
three years (2003—2005), the emissions surged by 32.3% (SEPA, 2001-2009). 
On the other hand, the sharp contrast was not obvious from the perspective of 
economic growth. In annual terms, China's economy expanded at an annual rate 
of 8.7% in the first two years and 10.2% later (National Bureau of Statistics of 
China, 1999). Although the surge could be simply a coincidence with the change 
of leadership, 1f 2003 through 2005 had been under the same administration as in 
2001—2002, the result might be different due to a better unification of planning 
and implementation. 

The Outline of the National llth Five-Year Plan on Economic and Social 
Development (hereafter referred to as the Outline) was the title of an official 
document ratified by the National People's Congress, the nominally highest 
authority in China, in March 2006 (National People's Congress, 2006). The 
10% reduction goal of SO, emissions was clearly included to be legally bind- 
ing. The process to reach the Outline can be divided into three periods: (1) mid- 
2003 to December 2004, concluded with the formation of The Basic Thoughts 
of the National 11th Five-Year Plan (hereafter referred to as the Basic Thoughts; 
National Development and Reform Commissions, or NDRC, was responsible); 
(2) February 2005 to October 2005, ended with the ratification of The Sugges- 
tions on Designing the National llth Five-Year Plan (hereafter referred to as 
the Suggestions; the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party was 
in charge); (3) October 2005 to March 2006, indicated by the enactment of the 
Outline (State Council took the hold). 

The Basic Thoughts contemplated the strategic direction of the Outline. This 
idea-framing period was initiated in mid-2003 and completed by the end of 2004 
(Xinhua News Agency, 2006; NDRC, 2003). For environmental protection, the 
job of the 11th Five-Year Plan was to “decelerate the trend of ecological and envi- 
ronmental deterioration and strengthen the ability of sustainable development” 
(NDRC, 2005). The wording clearly differs from, for example, “improving envi- 
ronmental quality.” It may be reflected later in the Basic Thoughts on Environ- 
mental Protection with a flat SO, emission goal proposed (SEPA, 2006d; Chinese 
Academy for Environmental Planning [CAEP], 2004). 

The then named SEPA was responsible for writing the 11th Five-Year Plan for 
Environmental Protection. The SEPA understood the specific difficulty of control- 
ling SO, emissions. For example, in 2002, Wang Xinfang, a deputy administrator 
of the SEPA, admitted that it was hard to achieve the 10% reduction goal of SO, 
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emissions in the 10th Five-Year Plan (2001—2005; Wang, 2002). The final result in 
2005 confirmed his concern: goals on other pollutants were either met or slightly 
missed, but SO, emissions were 27.8% higher than the level in 2000 and 42% higher 
than the original goal (Zou et al., 2006). The SEPA distributed The Basic Thoughts 
on Environmental Protection on December 23, 2004, and proposed a flat goal for 
the 11th Five-Year Plan (SEPA, 2006d; CAEP, 2004). The midterm assessment on 
the 10th Five-Year Plan that was completed in 2004 could have played a guiding 
role in the proposal: the available data showed an 8.2% increase of SO, emissions 
in 2003 compared with those in 2000 (SEPA, 2001—2009). The midterm assessment 
believed that the 10% reduction goal had fallen out of reach but still expected that 
SO, emissions in 2005 could remain the same as the level in 2000 (Zou et al., 2004). 

With the tentative Basic Thoughts, the top leadership in the Central Committee of 
the Chinese Communist Party got directly involved. The period was formally initi- 
ated with the establishment of a high-profile drafting team on February 16, 2005, 
headed directly by Premier Wen Jiabao (Xinhua News Agency, 2005). A prominent 
feature is the multiple meetings presided by President Hu Jintao in the Political 
Bureau or its Standing Committee and by Premier Wen Jiabao in the drafting team 
(Xinhua News Agency, 2005). The Suggestions was finally passed and endorsed 
on October 11, 2005, by the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party 
(Xinhua News Agency, 2005). Sharply different from the Basic Thoughts, the Sug- 
gestions clearly declared to “reduce total emissions of pollutants,” which essentially 
indicated a goal of improving environmental quality (Xinhua News Agency, 2005). 

After the Suggestions tightened the goal for environmental protection in Octo- 
ber 2005, the third period started with the establishment of a drafting team that 
comprised various ministries in the central government (Xinhua News Agency, 
2006). An expert committee was summoned to comment on the drafts of the Out- 
line (Ma, 2005). The public was also consulted for advice (Ma, 2005). Presi- 
dent Hu Jintao and Premier Wen Jiabao organized several meetings to discuss the 
drafts (Xinhua News Agency, 2006). In November 2005, the SEPA drafted a plan 
on acid rain and SO, emission control (SEPA, 2005). Although SO, emissions in 
2004 had been 13% higher than the 2000 level, the 10% reduction goal for the 
11th Five-Year Plan first appeared (SEPA, 2005, 2001—2009). On December 3, 
2005, State Council enacted Decisions on Realizing Scientific View of Develop- 
ment and Strengthening Environmental Protection (State Council, 20052), which 
linked the new ideology of Scientific View of Development with environmental 
protection. It confirmed the importance of environmental protection in the estab- 
lishment of the new ideology. When the 4th Conference of the 10th National Peo- 
ple's Congress was in session, the Outline was submitted on March 5, 2006, and 
approved on March 14, 2006 (Xinhua News Agency, 2006). 


2.2 Methods of goal setting 


A Five-Year Plan anchors at the previous year of its planning period. For exam- 
ple, a goal in the 11th Five-Year Plan (2006—2010) is to compare 2010 with 
2005. In practice, the anchor year's data cannot be fully utilized in setting up 
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the goals. China generally published environmental data for the previous year in 
around June (SEPA, 2001—2009). Although the public may get the information 
later than the Chinese government, several months could elapse for the collection 
and compilation of data. Accordingly, the anchor year's information cannot be 
fully employed in planning but has to be the foundation for the next Five-Year 
Plan. China's annual change of SO, emissions varied greatly: the 2004 emissions 
were 4.5% up from the 2003 level, but the figure surprisingly jumped 13.1% 
in 2005 (SEPA, 2001-2009). At the same time, however, the economic growth 
rates were quite stable with 10.1% in 2004 and 11.4% in 2005 (National Bureau 
of Statistics, 2019). Because of the substantial volatility, the absence of data in 
the most relevant and important anchor year could cause significant trouble in 
calibrating goals. 

Two components were important in setting up China's SO, emission goals in 
Five-Year Plans: long-term goals and appropriate mitigation paces. China relied 
on a concept called *environmental capacity" to decide long-term SO, emission 
goals (Yang et al., 1998, 1999). *Environmental capacity" refers to the upper-limit 
emissions of a pollutant without degrading a kind of environmental quality below 
a minimum level. The environmental capacity for SO, emissions is a function of 
three variables: (1) the amount and distribution of SO, emissions, or emission 
inventories; (2) the transport and sinks of SO,; and (3) an acceptable level of some 
environmental quality. The second variable is largely determined by atmospheric 
circulation and chemistry. The third variable was used as an external choice. If 
society would like to live in a better environment, the limit of ambient SO, con- 
centration could be lowered and SO, emissions have to be further reduced. 

To set up an SO, goal in a Five-Year Plan, China first decided on a long-term 
goal and then found an appropriate mitigation pace to attain the goal. The long- 
term goals were determined with models of atmospheric transport and chemistry. 
The implicit long-term goal for the 10th Five-Year Plan (2001—2005) was 12 mil- 
lion tons and was scheduled to get attained in 2020 (Wang, 2002). For the 11th 
Five-Year Plan (2006-2010), the long-term goal became 18 million tons and the 
goal attainment year would also be 2020 (SEPA, 2005). Although both goals were 
supported by scientific research with different constraint conditions, the signifi- 
cant upward revision of the long-term goal probably arose as a result of the sharp 
increase in coal use that led to an unanticipated rise of SO, emissions in the 10th 
Five-Year Plan. 

The long-term goals have certain scientific foundations. China's Law of Envi- 
ronmental Protection clearly holds local governments responsible for local envi- 
ronmental quality (National People's Congress, 1989). Because ambient air quality 
standards are also “mandatory standards” in the Law of Standardization (State 
Council, 1990), local government leaders should be mobilized to enforce SO, miti- 
gation policies if the law were well respected. In 1996, the then State Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency enacted ambient air quality standards (NEPA and SBTS, 
1996). Most of China's land area with economic and human activities should 
have ambient SO, concentration in annual mean below 0.060 mg/m’. One key 
study showed that only to achieve this average concentration within grid boxes of 
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0.2? x 0.2°, China has to control its SO, emissions at 12 million tons (Yang et al., 
1999). Another study for the 11th Five-Year Plan selected critical acid deposition 
within grid boxes of 1? x 1? (Zou et al., 2006). Although the number was based 
on several heavy assumptions (most important, the geographical distribution of 
SO, emission sources), it signaled the stringency of the ambient SO, concentra- 
tion standard. For example, China's goal in the 11th Five-Year Plan was to reduce 
SO, emissions from 25.5 million tons in 2005 by 10% in 2010, still far above the 
12-million-ton level (National People's Congress, 2006). 

The distribution of SO, emissions matters greatly for any national SO, miti- 
gation goal that is based on SO, concentration. For example, with SO, concen- 
tration of 0.060 mg/m? as the constraint condition, Shanghai could emit up to 
0.63 million tons of SO, (Yang et al., 1999), but its actual emissions in 2007 were 
0.50 million tons (Ministry of Environmental Protection, 2008). Then if a pollut- 
ing source was located in Shanghai, it would have no necessity to mitigate. But 1f 
the same source were moved to Jiangsu, a neighboring province with its emission 
limit below actual emissions (Ministry of Environmental Protection, 2008; Yang 
et al., 1999), it would be subject to serious abatement. The 1998 study revealed a 
goal based on SO, ambient concentration: if not counting the excess environmen- 
tal capacity in Tibet compared with its emissions (0.50 million tons vs. 1.5 thou- 
sand tons), China's national goal was to reduce SO, emissions to about 12 million 
tons (Yang et al., 1999). China planned to attain the goal in 2020 (Wang, 2002). 
The goal for the 10th Five-Year Plan was then established as a 10% reduction, or 
18 million tons (SEPA, 2001). 

After the big failure in the 10th Five-Year Plan on SO, mitigation, China still 
held 2020 as the attainment year of a long-term goal. However, the original goal 
would be too difficult. In 2005, China emitted 25.5 million tons of SO, (SEPA, 
2001-2009). To achieve the goal of 12 million tons in 2020, a 53% reduction in 
15 years would be required. Even if from the 2004 level when a new goal for the 
11th Five-Year Plan was formed, the reduction rate should still be 47% (SEPA, 
2001-2009). By replacing the constraints of SO, concentration with critical acid 
deposition, a new environmental capacity was worked out to be 17.3 million tons 
(Zou et al., 2006). Then 18 million tons were chosen to be the new long-term 
goal (SEPA, 2005). These two long-term goals assumed a similar pace of about 2 
to 2.5 million tons reduction per five years. Because of the relatively stable pace 
and a common attainment year of the long-term goals, China’s long-term goals 
seemed to be reversely decided from current emission levels. Interestingly, both 
long-term goals were supported by scientific research. The history could indicate 
that the results of the scientific research were selected beforehand by nonscientific 
factors. 

In deciding goals for Five-Year Plans, the emission trends in previous years 
were also considered (Wang et al., 2004). Because the 9th Five-Year Plan achieved 
a 15.8% reduction (NEPA et al., 1996; SEPA, 2001-2009), even a similar trend 
was thought to be too stringent (Wang et al., 2004). Probably the 10% reduction 
goal was established because it stood between the 15.8% reduction and the origi- 
nal goal of a 3.8% increase in the 9th Five-Year Plan. A middle ground, closer to 
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the stringent end, was taken. On the other hand, the same historical trend would 
be too relaxed for the 11th Five-Year Plan. SO, emissions went up by 27.8% in 
the 10th Five-Year Plan (SEPA, 2001-2009). Certainly this was not an acceptable 
trend, but it might be an important factor that drove the initial flat goal for the 
11th Five-Year Plan (CAEP, 2004). The same principle could have been followed: 
0% change was closer to the stringent end between a 27.8% increase and a 10% 
reduction. As a result, the goal attainment in the previous Five-Year Plan should 
have played an important role in framing a goal for the next. 

The United States’ goal of SO, emissions in Clean Air Act Amendments 
(CAAA; 1990) was also expressed in relative terms. Relative to the emission 
level in the anchor year of 1980, SO, emissions were planned for reduction by 
10 million tons (The U.S. Congress, 1990). Although an intensive 10-year study 
was performed in the 1980s (National Acid Precipitation Assessment Program), 
it failed to answer relevant questions for policy making and was not closely con- 
nected to the goal-setting process (Roberts, 1991; Pouyat and McGlinch, 1998). 
For a fixed long-term goal, different anchor years only correspond to different rel- 
ative reductions or different expressions of the figures. Furthermore, 1980 was not 
a baseline year for allowance allocation. Rather, 1985 was a much more impor- 
tant year with real implications in grandfathering emission permits. However, if 
the 10-million-ton reduction was fixed, the choice of 1980 did have important 
implications. In 1980, the U.S. emitted 23.5 million tons of SO, and the figures in 
1985 and 1990 were, respectively, 21.1 and 20.9 million tons (U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency, 2007). Essentially, the choice of 1985 and 1990 would have 
no difference. But anchoring in 1980 could effectively relax the long-term goal by 
about 2.4 to 2.6 million tons. The goal was planned for attainment in 2010. The 
anchor year 1980 was ten years ahead of the legislation and 15 years before the 
program formally started in 1995. Although whether a goal was expressed in rela- 
tive or absolute terms matters greatly in China, it was generally not quite relevant 
for the United States' goal setting. The United States had much less volatility in 
annual SO, emissions. The burden to achieve the goal — the difference between 
business-as-usual emissions and the goal — was accordingly much less uncertain 
than China's. The major benefit of relative terms was to reduce the uncertainty of 
surprising emission growth or reduction. However, less uncertainty in the United 
States and the longer goal cycle did not distinguish this benefit. Furthermore, the 
Acid Rain Program's goal cycle was much longer than China's Five-Year Plans. 
Because of the well-established rule of law, the law ensured that the SO, mitiga- 
tion efforts would continue regardless of who was the president or which political 
party he or she belonged to. 


3 Top-down goal distribution 


Goal implementation refers to a process for goal implementers to receive, accept 
and work for goal attainment. It is quite different from policy implementation. 
Goal implementation deals with the relationship among different governments or 
their agencies, while policy implementation focuses on the relationship between 
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the government and polluters, including industrial plants and individuals. Goal 
setters and goal implementers are usually separate in the Chinese government. 
Since goal setters are not directly in charge of achieving the goal, they have 
to find a way to get goal implementers to accept the goal and to work hard for 
it. In order for effective goal implementation, subgoals should be created from 
the national goal to demand an appropriate distribution scheme. The UNFCCC 
defines a principle of sharing the duty of reducing greenhouse gas emissions 
among countries according to “common but differentiated responsibilities and 
respective capabilities” (United Nations, 1992). Which applicable principles 
should be followed has attracted negotiation debates and academic studies 
(Chakravarty et al., 2009; Li, 2010). 

A national goal and its distribution to local governments often fall into separate 
decision-making processes in the Chinese setting. Taking the SO, goal in the 11th 
Five-Year Plan (2006-2010) as an example, the national 10% reduction goal was 
largely decided by the top leadership of the party, but provincial goals came from 
a bargaining process between the central government — mainly the then SEPA — 
and provincial governments. 


3.1 Goal distribution from the central to provincial governments 


Chinese local governments are divided into several levels, mainly provinces, 
municipalities and counties. To implement SO, emission goals, the central gov- 
ernment distributed subgoals to provincial and local governments and issued 
incentives to mobilize their leaders. A good national goal is hard to implement 
without a fair distribution of the burden. After a national goal is framed, provinces 
will negotiate with the central government for their shares of the burden. The 
details of the negotiation and their applied principles are not publicly available but 
could be reversely examined from the outcome. 

China qualitatively disclosed principles to distribute the national goal to 
31 provinces. Key influential factors included environmental quality, environmen- 
tal capacity, current emission level, economic development status, SO, mitigation 
capability, requirements of various pollution control plans and regional category 
(west, middle, east; State Council, 2006). An explicit formula was less likely to 
exist that connected these factors with a province’s goal. However, published pro- 
vincial information could at least lead to an evaluation of potentially quantitative 
relationships. Econometric analysis was applied here with a linear assumption. 

The dependent variable was provincial SO, emission goals in percentage 
terms: SO, emission target in 2010 / SO, emissions in 2005 — 100%. The dis- 
tributed national goal, 11.9% reduction, was actually a little more stringent than 
a 10% reduction (State Council, 2006). All provinces combined could only emit 
22.47 million tons, not 22.94 million tons for the nation. The difference (0.47 mil- 
lion tons) was reserved for experimenting with SO, emission cap-and-trade (State 
Council, 2006). 

Independent variables included all those factors indicated by the Chinese govern- 
ment (State Council, 2006). Because 2005 was the anchor year of the 11th Five-Year 
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Plan, independent variables all referred to this year unless otherwise specified. Envi- 
ronmental quality was represented by both the annually average SO, concentra- 
tion in provincial capitals and nonpower sectors’ emission density (expressed in 
tons/km?). The capitals’ SO, concentration data were published in China Statistical 
Yearbooks (National Bureau of Statistics, 2006). In addition, China divided SO, 
emissions into two big categories: power and nonpower. Associated with shorter 
chimneys, non-power-sector emissions were believed to be more closely associ- 
ated with local air quality (SEPA, 2006a). Their emission densities in provinces 
were employed to represent another perspective of environmental quality (National 
Bureau of Statistics of China, 1999; Zou et al., 2006). Environmental capacity is a 
term indicating allowed maximum emissions to maintain a certain environmental 
quality. The data used in this section came from a study that calculated long-term 
SO, goals for the 11th Five-Year Plan (Zou et al., 2006). Critical acid deposition 
was the targeted environmental quality. The corresponding upper-limit national 
emissions were 17.3 million tons, and each province had its own figure (Zou et al., 
2006). Current emission levels were represented by provincial SO, emissions in 
2005. Provincial goals were formally distributed in August 2006 (State Council, 
2006). Because data for 2005 had been published in June 2006 (SEPA, 2001—2009), 
they should be available for negotiating the goal distribution. Provincial GDP per 
capita stood for economic development status (National Bureau of Statistics, 2006). 

No definition had been clearly displayed by the Chinese authorities on SO, 
mitigation capability. Two variables were used. First, higher provincial SO, 
removal rates in 2005 could indicate fewer opportunities for the future. From 
another aspect, they also represented previous efforts in SO, mitigation. Second, 
SO, scrubbers (or flue-gas desulfurization facilities, FGD) had been designated as 
a key measure to reduce SO, emissions in the 11th Five-Year Plan (State Council, 
2007a). The power sector's shares of total emissions would then serve as another 
indicator of mitigation capability (National Bureau of Statistics of China, 1999; 
Zou et al., 2006). Higher shares may lead to a more effective reduction of total 
SO, emissions through SO, scrubbers. 

China's policies and emission control plans targeting individual emission 
sources could decide provincial goals in a bottom-up way. Nevertheless, it may 
not coincide with the top-down results. For example, effluent emission standards 
and SO, scrubber planning, respectively, were expected to lead to national power 
sector's emissions of 8.9 and 9.7 million tons in 2010, while the finally assigned 
goal was 9.5 million tons in the 11th Five-Year Plan (Zou et al., 2006). To evalu- 
ate their impact on goal distribution, two independent variables were generated 
for each province: (1) (Emission standard-designated levels in the power sector 
in 2010 + Nonpower emission goals in 2010) / Provincial emissions in 2005 — 
100% (State Council, 2006; Zou et al., 2006; National Bureau of Statistics of 
China, 1999) and (2) (Scrubber planning-projected emissions in power sector + 
Nonpower emission goals in 2010) / Provincial emissions in 2005 — 10095 (State 
Council, 2006; Zou et al., 2006; National Bureau of Statistics of China, 1999). 

According to geographical locations and economic advancement, China 
divides its provinces into three regional groups: west, center and east. To alleviate 
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regional disparity in economic growth and income, China treats the three cat- 
egories differently. For example, “Great West Development" aimed to develop 
western provinces, particularly through building infrastructure. Dummy variables 
were generated to indicate a province's location. In addition, because China's 
prevalent wind generally transports air pollutants from the west to the east, SO, 
emissions in western provinces could cause more damage than those in eastern 
provinces. The dummy variables then evaluated the overall impacts of these two 
opposite concerns. 

Besides these variables, several others that were not mentioned in the official 
distribution plan were also tested, including SO, emissions per capita, goal attain- 
ment in the 10th Five-Year Plan and electricity export. One argument for China 
not to accept a legally binding goal on carbon mitigation in the Kyoto Protocol 
was its low carbon emissions per capita. Whether China applied this principle in 
domestic practice was examined through provincial SO, emissions per capita in 
2005 (National Bureau of Statistics of China, 1999). 

China failed substantially to achieve its 10% reduction goal of SO, emis- 
sions in the 10th Five-Year Plan (2001—2005): the actual emissions in 2005 
were 42% higher than the original goal (SEPA, 2001-2009, 2001). But some 
provinces did better than others. Whether better performance in the past was 
recognized is tested through a ratio: Provincial emissions in 2005 / Provincial 
emission targets in the 10th Five-Year Plan for 2005 (State Council, 2006; 
National Bureau of Statistics of China, 1999). In addition, for the 27 prov- 
inces used in models (discussed later), this variable was highly correlated with 
the provincial growth rates of SO, emissions in the 10th Five-Year Plan and 
the correlation coefficient is 0.98. Accordingly, the model results on this goal 
attainment variable could be almost identically applied to a variable on the 
growth rates. 

Pollutant emissions and product consumption are not necessarily in the same 
location. Electricity is a clear and important case. SO, comes out of coal-fired 
power plants, but electricity could be lighting bulbs in another province. This 
effect was examined through provincial electricity trade: Provincial electricity 
generation / Provincial electricity consumption — 100% (National Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, 1997—2008). 

Although mainland China has 31 provinces, only 27 were used for the statisti- 
cal models. Four provinces were kept out. Hainan and Tibet had too-insignificant 
SO, emissions in 2005, respectively, 22,000 and 2,000 tons. Qinghai had the least 
emissions among provinces except the two previously mentioned, and its data on 
avoided industrial emissions were not available in China Statistical Yearbooks. 
Shanghai had its nonpower SO, emission density in 2005 much higher than 
other provinces (32.7 tons/km?; the next highest was 7.9 tons/km’), a far outlier 
(National Bureau of Statistics of China, 1999; Zou et al., 2006). 

The correlation coefficients between the variables are given in Table 4.1. Pro- 
vincial goals were highly correlated negatively with nonpower emission density, 
total SO, emissions and GDP per capita — indicating that higher levels of these 
variables were closely associated with more stringent provincial goals — and 
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positively with SO, emissions from scrubber planning, goal attainment in the 10th 
Five-Year Plan and electricity export. 

Although nonlinear terms could show consistent significance in models, such 
as the squared term of nonpower SO, emissions density, its actual application in 
the negotiation for provincial goals was difficult. China very likely did not use a 
written formula to decide provincial goals. The nonlinear relationship was thus 
too complicated for arguments, especially those with a turning point. In addition, 
once included, several far points could greatly change the overall relationship 
in models. For example, if Shanghai appeared in the models, its big nonpower 
SO, emission density would make the corresponding coefficient much different. 
These provinces might experience special negotiation. As a result, only linear 
terms were used in the models to examine China's principles in goal distribution. 

Another decision about the regression models was whether a constant vari- 
able should be included. If all provinces had to presume a basic reduction goal 
and adjust it according to specific situations, the constant variable would show 
significance and the explained variance, R?, should be higher compared with a 
no-constant model. Model runs indicated otherwise (Table 4.2). In response, no 
constant variable appeared in the remaining models. 

The model results showed that two variables were the most important in dis- 
tributing the national goal to provinces. First, richer provinces tended to receive 
more stringent reduction goals. Provincial GDP per capita in 2005 and provincial 
goals in the 11th Five-Year Plan had a correlation coefficient of —0.48 (Table 4.1). 
But statistical models did not consistently show the significance of GDP per capita 
(Table 4.2). However, if either nonpower emissions density in 2005 or provincial 
goals from scrubber planning were excluded, GDP per capita would become sig- 
nificant. For every 10,000 RMB/person increase, the province should reduce its 
SO, emissions by further 1.3% (from the 2005 level). In explaining the model 
results, a problem was that two factors had a high correlation, and both showed 
significance on some occasions. However, it should not have mattered much in the 
negotiation. As long as no clear formula decided goals, a province could always 
argue with one factor to generate a more favorable goal. For example, Shanghai 
had a much higher nonpower SO, emission density in 2005 than other provinces, 
but its GDP per capita in 2005 was ahead, with a significantly narrower margin 
(52,000 RMB/person compared with the next highest 45,000; National Bureau of 
Statistics of China, 1999; Zou et al., 2006). Comparatively, Shanghai could ask 
for a less stringent goal from GDP-per-capita point of view. Second, provinces 
with large emissions had tougher goals. China's big provinces experienced greater 
pressure to reduce their emissions more for achieving the national goal. Coeffi- 
cients of provincial emissions in 2005 were consistently significant (Table 4.2). 
Every 100,000 tons more SO, emissions corresponded to about 0.47% further 
reduction. Third, nonpower emissions density displayed consistent significance. 
For emitting one more ton per square kilometer, a province should further reduce 
total SO, emission by about 1.3%. 

Notably, several other variables did not show much influence. First, provinces 
with worse environmental quality might not have received more stringent goals. 
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Provincial capital cities’ SO, concentration did not significantly affect provincial 
goals (Table 4.2). But in most provinces, capital cities only occupy a fraction 
of the total land area and thus could not represent the general picture. Another 
problem with this variable was its coefficient’s sign. Intuitively, the sign should 
be negative — dirtier air needs more reduction of pollutant emissions. The actual 
coefficient, although not significant, was consistently positive (Models 1-3 in 
Table 4.2). To avoid its impact, the variable was excluded from other models. 
Second, provinces with higher emissions per capita did not face deeper reduc- 
tions. Emissions per capita did not have any significant relationship with pro- 
vincial reduction goals. Third, earlier efforts on SO, emission control were not 
awarded later with relaxed goals. Neither of the two relevant variables — SO, 
removal rates in 2005 and goal attainment in the 10th Five-Year Plan — showed 
any consistent significance. Earlier efforts did not make the future easier in SO, 
emission control, while no failure in the past would get punished through adding 
future burden. Because of the very high correlation between the goal attainment 
variable and provincial growth rates of SO, emissions in the 10th Five-Year Plan, 
the model results also indicated that faster emission growth did not have a sig- 
nificant impact on provincial goals. For China's political reality, this result was 
reasonable. Provincial and other local leaders often rotate every five years. If one 
administration was irresponsible, its failure did not get the next administration 
punished. Similarly, a performing administration should not reduce pressure on 
future leaders. Fourth, more electricity net export consistently led to less strin- 
gent goals, but the relationship was not statistically significant. It seemed that 
China did not take serious consideration of the disintegration between emissions 
and consumption in distributing environmental goals. Fifth, no influence was 
found solely due to the location of a province. Regional characteristics should 
have been absorbed into other variables. For example, long-term goals already 
considered prevalent wind and more damage from western SO, emissions. West- 
ern and central provinces were poorer than eastern ones, which was reflected in 
GDP per capita. 

Three principles were distinguished for distributing the national SO, emission 
goal in the 11th Five-Year Plan: those provinces with heavier pollution, bigger 
total emissions and richer GDP per capita should reduce more. The second prin- 
ciple was the most consistently applied. An explicit formula of deciding a provin- 
cial goal could be written as 


Provincial Goal (—0 to 100) = —1.34 x Nonpower emission density 
(tons/km?) — 0.047 x Total emissions (10,000 tons) — 1.27 x GDP 
per capita (10,000 RMB/person). 


The 27 provinces had an arithmetic average goal in the 11th Five-Year 
Plan of —10.1%. The formula would lead to —10.2%: GDP per capita, —2.0%; 
nonpower SO, emissions density, —4.0%; and total emissions, —4.3%. The 
explanatory power was high, with adjusted R? generally over 0.93 (Model 7 in 
Table 4.2). 
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3.2 Goal distribution from provincial to municipality governments 


The SEPA issued guidance for distributing SO, emission goals from one govern- 
ment level to its subordinate level (SEPA, 2006a). The total emissions are dis- 
tinguished into the power sector (capacity no less than 6 MW) and nonpower 
sectors (SEPA, 2006a). The SO, emission quota was generally assigned to each 
fossil-fuel power plant according to provincially homogeneous emission inten- 
sity (grams SO,/kWh, varying with plant ages; SEPA, 2006a). As shown in Fig- 
ure 4.1, the designated emission intensity was more stringent in new coal power 
plants and those in eastern or richer provinces. From provinces to municipalities, 
polluting sources in nonpower sectors received their upper limits on the basis 
of achieving local air quality — particularly SO, emissions concentration with a 
threshold of 0.060 mg/m? (SEPA, 2006a). The guidance did not clarify everything 
for assigning goals. It left decisions to provincial governments, especially in non- 
power sectors. More important, the excess emission quota of a region was allowed 
to transfer or trade across regions (SEPA, 2006a). 
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Figure 4.1 Designated SO, emission intensity in distributing SO, emissions quota to coal- 
fired power plants for 2010 in the 11th Five-Year Plan 


Source: SEPA (2006a). 


Note: Coal-fired power plants falling in Period I refer to those that went online or passed the Environ- 
mental Impact Assessment reports before December 31, 1996. Period II spans from January 1, 1997, 
to December 31, 2003. And Period III is from January 1, 2004, to the present. “East-1” includes the 
provinces of Liaoning, Hebei, Shandong, Zhejiang, Fujian and Hainan. “East-2” covers Beijing, Tian- 
jin, Shanghai and Jiangsu Provinces. “Central” refers to Heilongjiang, Jilin, Shanxi, Henan, Hubei, 
Hunan, Anhui and Jiangxi Provinces. “Southwest” provinces are Chongqing, Sichuan, Guizhou, Yunnan, 
Guangxi and Tibet. “Northwest” has Inner Mongolia, Shaanxi, Gansu, Ningxia, Qinghai and Xinjiang. 
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In distributing provincial goals, official documents often did not even qualita- 
tively declare what factors took effect. Furthermore, municipality data were not 
as publicly available as provincial data. Two aspects receive special attention in 
examining the provincial scheme of goal distribution: (1) whether the same prin- 
ciples in the national goal distribution held and (2) whether the SEPA's guidance 
was followed. This section looks at four provinces: Hebei, Guangdong, Jiangsu 
and Shanxi. Statistical model results are given in Table 4.3. Those models without 
significance are not shown. According to how the four provinces obey the national 
principle — rich and big provinces reduce more — a matrix is generated in Table 4.4. 

Provinces have high autonomy in further allocating their goals among munici- 
palities. The four provinces are distinguished with different patterns to dem- 
onstrate such decentralized authority. In Hebei Province, all municipalities got 
roughly same reduction goals. The provincial goal of Hebei Province was a 1596 
reduction from 1.50 million tons in 2005 (State Council, 2006). It had 11 munici- 
palities, and their SO, emissions in 2005 ranged from 45,000 to 311,000 tons 
(Hebei Provincial Government, 2007). GDP per capita also varied, from 9,900 to 
27,900 RMB/person (Hebei Provincial Statistics Bureau, 2006). The 2005 data on 
the power sector's share in SO, emissions are not publicly available. Information 
from the goals for 2010 is applied instead: the share of the power sector would 
range from 13.4% to 53.4% in the plan (Hebei Provincial Government, 2007). 
However, municipality goals only varied from a 14.1% to a 15.8% reduction, 
centering on the provincial goal (Hebei Provincial Government, 2007). Statistical 
models indicated a consistently significant constant (Table 4.3). But neither GDP 
per capita nor SO, emissions showed any impact on municipality goals. If the 
goal distribution guidance from the central government worked, a municipality 
with more SO, emissions from the power sector should receive somewhat more 
stringent goals. But no negotiation seemed to have shaped the municipality goals. 
The provincial government, very likely its top leaders, decided that the provincial 
goal was applied to all with minor adjustments. 

In Guangdong Province, higher income and more SO, emissions led to more 
stringent goals. In the 11th Five-Year Plan, Guangdong Province received a 


Table 4.3 Regression model results for distributing provincial goals to municipalities 


Hebei Guangdong Jiangsu Shanxi 
Observations 11 15 13 11 
Nonpower emission density in 2005 =1;5** 
GDP/capita in 2005 SRT 6.2*** 
SO, emissions in 2005 —3,3 085 -].4** —0.98*** 
Power sector’s emission share in 2005 —58.1 *** 
. Constant 15.188" -33.9747 2].4** 
Adjusted R? 0.90 0.76 0.86 0.87 


Note: Six municipalities in Guangdong province with 2005 SO, emissions no more than 11,000 tons 
are not included in the model. 
* Significant at 10%. ** Significant at 5%. *** Significant at 1%. 
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provincial goal of a 1596 reduction from 1.29 million tons in 2005 (State Coun- 
cil, 2006). Among its 21 municipalities, 5 emitted less than 10,000 tons in 2005, 
and another 13, no more than 60,000 tons (Guangdong Environmental Protection 
Bureau, 2006). The biggest three emitted 475,000 tons, taking 51% of the pro- 
vincial emissions that belonged to municipalities (929,000 tons; the remaining 
365,000 tons were directly claimed to the provincial level; Guangdong Environ- 
mental Protection Bureau, 2006). Collectively, these three should reduce their 
SO, emissions by 46% (Guangdong Environmental Protection Bureau, 2006). 
The other 18 municipalities were even allowed to increase their emissions by 23% 
(Guangdong Environmental Protection Bureau, 2006). Regression models could 
better distinguish influential factors. To avoid the heavy impacts of outlying data 
points, six municipalities were excluded, with total SO, emissions in 2005 being 
no more than 11,000 tons and their goals in 2010 allowed for over 170% growth. 
Models for the rest of the 15 municipalities show significance of GDP per capita 
and SO, emissions (Table 4.3). Nonpower SO, emissions density was not tested 
because of data unavailability. Different from the situation for provincial goals, 
the constant variable here is significant. For every 10,000 RMB/person increase 
of GDP per capita and 10,000 tons more of SO, emissions in 2005, a municipal- 
ity goal would be, respectively, 7.2% and 3.3% more stringent (from the 2005 
level). Although the coefficients were different from those for provincial goals, 
the qualitative principles remained the same: rich and big municipalities should 
reduce more. 

In Jiangsu Province, municipalities with higher emissions should reduce more, 
but richer ones were allowed to reduce less. Jiangsu Province's goal was an 18% 
reduction from 1.23 million tons in 2005 (State Council, 2006). The 13 munici- 
palities emitted from 28,000 to 243,000 tons of SO,, a much narrower but still 
larger range than in Guangdong Province (Jiangsu Provincial Government, 2008). 
SO, emission goals varied between 2.6% to 53.6% reduction (Jiangsu Provincial 
Government, 2008). Regression models included four independent variables, all 
for 2005 at municipality level: nonpower SO, emissions density, GDP per capita, 
SO, emissions and the power sector's share in total emissions (Table 4.3). The 
constant variable showed significance, and its appearance in models made the 
adjusted R? bigger. Corresponding to the increase of, respectively, 10,000 tons of 
SO, emissions, 1% of the power sector's share and 1 ton/km? of nonpower SO, 
emissions density, a municipality goal would become 1.4%, 0.6% and 1.5% more 
stringent (from the 2005 level). The signs of these coefficients were all reasonable 
and consistent with the situation of distributing the national goal to provinces, 
but GDP per capita displayed the opposite effect: for a municipality with 10,000 
RMB/person richer, its SO, emissions were allowed to grow by 6.2%. For a prov- 
ince, this strategy of “rich municipalities reduce less" might maximize its GDP 
as well as tax income through entitling more opportunities to more promising 
municipalities. 

In Shanxi Province, municipalities with higher emissions should reduce more, 
but income level did not have significant impacts. Shanxi Province's goal was a 
14% reduction in the 11th Five-Year Plan from 1.52 million tons in 2005 (State 
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Table 4.4 Provincial goal distribution matrix 


Rich guys reduce 
Less Neutral More 
Big guys reduce Less 
Neutral Hebei 
More Jiangsu Shanxi Guangdong 


Council, 2006). Its 11 municipalities emitted from 92,000 to 185,000 tons of SO, 
in 2005, a much narrower range compared with the earlier three provinces or the 
national situation (Shanxi Provincial Government, 2006). Their GDP per capita 
in 2005 was between 5,500 and 26,000 RMB/person (Shanxi Bureau of Statistics, 
2006). The municipality goals were scattered from a 8.596 to a 17.896 reduction 
(Shanxi Provincial Government, 2006). Only total SO, emissions showed a sig- 
nificant influence in the statistical models (Table 4.3). For emitting every 10,000 
tons more of SO,, a municipality goal would be about 1% more stringent (from 
the 2005 level). The GDP per capita's coefficient was negative, although not sta- 
tistically significant. The principle — big provinces should reduce more — held 
here. That rich provinces should reduce more was not well applied but could have 
been considered. 

In conclusion, provinces differed from each other in adopting principles from 
distributing the national goal (Table 4.4), which closely reflected that China's 
governance and, especially, environmental governance had been greatly decen- 
tralized (see Chapter 3). The most consistent principle across provinces was that 
bigger emitters should reduce more. The guidance from the SEPA did not have to 
be exactly followed. 


4 Decentralized goal attainment 


To keep the goal process running, goal attainment assessment is an inalienable 
step. It examines the effectiveness of the goal process and provides feedback. The 
key questions are what can be called goal attainment and how to evaluate it. For 
one Five-Year Plan, goal attainment evaluation does not wait until its conclusion. 
In the 11th Five-Year Plan, China publicized provincial SO, emissions every half 
a year (State Council, 2007c). At the end of 2008, a halfway assessment was 
scheduled (State Council, 2007c). 


4.1 Criteria for goal attainment 


In the 11th Five-Year Plan, China established "three systems" to facilitate SO, 
mitigation, which covered statistics, monitoring and evaluation (State Coun- 
cil, 2007b). This capacity building was planned and carried out by the SEPA 
and endorsed by the State Council (State Council, 2007b). Because of China's 
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decentralization, that the central government mainly governs through provin- 
cial governments, the national system only targeted the provincial level (State 
Council, 2007b). The subordinate governments within provinces were evaluated 
with the rules passed along by provincial governments. For example, Zhejiang 
Province later enacted a more detailed, although not systematically different, 
regulation targeting municipality and county governments (Zhejiang Provincial 
Government, 2008). 

Provincial goal attainment was evaluated with three criteria in the 11th Five- 
Year Plan (State Council, 2007b). The first criterion was on the quantitative goal 
itself and environmental quality. It was often a binary judgment: if they were 
attained, that was a mission accomplished. Excessive reduction would not be fur- 
ther awarded after the goal had been attained, while more emissions would not be 
punished if the goal was already broken. The second criterion was on the establish- 
ment and operation of three institutions: environmental goal setting of major pol- 
lutants, monitoring and goal attainment evaluation (State Council, 2007b). They 
were mainly judged by the enactment and distribution of official documents. The 
third one was on mitigation measures, including the completion and operation of 
pollutant removal facilities, the closure of inefficient factories, policy enactment 
and plan implementation (State Council, 2007b). If any of the three criteria failed 
to pass evaluation, the overall goal attainment would be judged a failure (State 
Council, 2007b). Accordingly, one feature was that the attainment of the goal 
itself, despite its central importance, did not ensure overall success. The first crite- 
rion focused on the results and the other two on the process. The regulation of the 
Chinese central government on the process provided feedback for local govern- 
ments for adjusting policies and monitoring their implementation. 

The 9th Five-Year Plan barely had any defined scheme to evaluate SO, goal 
attainment (NEPA et al., 1996). The official document available in the public 
domain only pointed out that the SO, control would be annually examined and 
evaluated and the result would be publicized periodically (NEPA et al., 1996). 
The SO, goal and its attainment process were better defined in the 10th Five- 
Year Plan, but no evaluation scheme was clearly defined either (SEPA, 2001). 
The National 10th Five-Year Plan for Environmental Protection only expressed 
several principles, including holding local government leaders responsible and 
linking environmental goal attainment with the leaders’ performance evaluation 
(SEPA, 2001). The evolution path displayed China’s progress in establishing a 
working evaluation scheme of SO, emission goals. Although still not perfect, the 
much clearer scheme in the 11th Five-Year Plan could have significantly contrib- 
uted to the SO, mitigation goal attainment. 

Recognizing the importance of credible data collection for achieving SO, emis- 
sion goals in the 11th Five-Year Plan, China experienced an intensive capacity- 
building process. In December 2006, the updated Management Methods of 
Environmental Statistics entered into force (SEPA, 2006c). The regulation speci- 
fied the organization and personnel for environmental statistics, rules on environ- 
mental survey and management and publication of environmental data (SEPA, 
2006c). For goal attainment in the 11th Five-Year Plan, China strengthened its 
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statistical system focusing on data credibility. SO, emissions were divided into 
three categories: power, nonpower industries and domestic (State Council, 
2007b). The first two categories (industrial sectors) were further distinguished 
into two — key and non-key surveyed sources — based on the sizes of emission 
sources, and key surveyed sources covered 65% of total industrial SO, emissions 
(State Council, 2007b). Three parallel methods were applied under various situ- 
ations: direct monitoring, estimation according to sulfur budget and estimation 
according to emission factors (State Council, 2007b). The first method, if appli- 
cable, had the highest priority (State Council, 2007b). SO, emissions from non- 
key surveyed sources were estimated following a similar trend as key surveyed 
sources (State Council, 2007b). Data about coal consumption and sulfur contents 
worked out SO, emissions from domestic sectors (State Council, 2007b). In addi- 
tion, if cheating were caught in an SO, removal facility more than twice a year, 
no SO, removal would be recognized in the statistics data from the facility (State 
Council, 2007b). Furthermore, another two significantly more detailed policies 
were enacted for building emission inventories (SEPA, 2007a, 2007d). Not only 
were detailed accounting methods clearly written, but also the data report was 
regulated in specifics (SEPA, 2007a, 2007d). 


4.2 Incentives for goal attainment 


The central government has decentralized its power greatly since the economic 
reform started in 1978. As discussed in Chapter 3, three measures could exist 
to incentivize the cooperation of local governments by targeting local leaders, 
administrative constraints and fiscal transfer. Corresponding to the personnel 
relationship that is mainly established across the various levels of the Chinese 
Communist Party, the top national leadership of the party can greatly decide the 
promotion and removal of provincial-level leaders. The attainment of key goals, 
including those on environmental protection and SO, mitigation, had become an 
important aspect in the evaluation of provincial leaders’ job performance. Con- 
cerning SO, mitigation goal implementation since the 11th Five-Year Plan, local 
government leaders but not local environmental protection bureau (EPB) leaders 
were targeted. The clear evidence was that provincial deputy governors, not EPB 
directors, were required to sign pollutant emission control contracts with the cen- 
tral government (SEPA, 2006b). The failure in the 10th Five-Year Plan on surging 
coal consumption demonstrated that pollution control had been far beyond the 
responsibility of EPBs alone. 

Officially five characteristics distinguish a leader in the Chinese Communist 
Party for promotion or removal: virtue, ability, diligence, achievements and 
absence of corruption (The Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party, 
2002). Furthermore, after the formation of “Scientific View of Development,” 
resource consumption, environmental protection and sustainable development 
were clearly pointed out to comprise "achievements" (Department of Organi- 
zation of the Chinese Communist Party, 2006). Contracts on pollutant emission 
control and energy conservation clarified even more the responsibilities of local 
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government leaders (SEPA, 2006b). Two institutions were applied for the attain- 
ment of the SO, emission goal in the 11th Five-Year Plan: accountability and 
veto (State Council, 2007a). “Accountability” demanded local government lead- 
ers be held accountable for their governance that fell within their jurisdictions. For 
example, the administrator of the SEPA, Xie Zhenghua, was forced to resign in 
2005 for a serious pollution event in the Songhua River. “Veto” meant that local 
government leaders would fail evaluation on their entire job performance if the 
SO, emission goal were not attained. Promotion became inappropriate for these 
leaders. If goal failure did not degrade the leaders’ ranks, they may still face a risk 
of being removed from original positions to some less significant ones. On the 
other hand, successful goal attainment was an important achievement and could 
help the leaders’ promotion. A recently developed method for targeting local lead- 
ers has been gradually promoted by the Ministry of Environmental Protection 
(MEP) and later by the Ministry of Ecology and Environment. Top leaders of 
those provinces and municipalities that show serious environmental problems or 
fail environmental goals are forced to have "interview appointments" with the 
ministry (Ministry of Ecology and Environment, 2020a). Although those local 
leaders may not face immediate consequences of punishment, they will receive 
crucial warnings that darken their future promotion opportunities, especially if no 
quick fix is achieved afterward. 

Another mechanism that was applied in the 11th Five-Year Plan was to tem- 
porarily constrain local administrative authorities as punishment: if a goal was 
not attained, no new construction projects would receive the ratification of their 
environmental impact assessment (EIA) reports for a given period. Over the 11th 
Five-Year Plan period, large construction projects still demanded ratification from 
the central government. In terms of environmental protection, every project with 
potential environmental damage should compose an EIA report and submit for 
ratification to various levels of governments (National People's Congress, 2002). 
The SEPA, and later the MEP, at the central level was responsible for large pro- 
jects, such as new coal-fired power plants over 200 MW (SEPA, 2002). No project 
without the MEP's ratification could legally start construction. In early 2007, the 
SEPA temporarily suspended ratifying EIA reports of four municipalities and 
four power corporations (SEPA, 2007c). The suspension took effect for three 
months to force their cooperation (SEPA, 2007b). Afterward, the policy was for- 
mally established to target goal failure (SEPA, 2008). A failure to achieve the SO, 
emission goal could result in regional suspension for one month, three months or 
half a year. If no satisfying progress were made, the suspension could even last 
longer until full cooperation. The “suspension” policy may seriously influence 
the regional economy. Since GDP is the most important criterion in evaluating 
local leaders, this mechanism could effectively force cooperation. Capital invest- 
ment was a crucial part of China's GDP. For example, in 2007, China's over- 
all GDP was 24-7 trillion RMB, and capital investment comprised 13.7 trillion 
RMB, about 56% (National Statistics Bureau, 2008). A one-month suspension 
could delay construction and significantly affect capital investment and, conse- 
quently, the local economy. GDP growth itself occupied the most important status 
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in evaluating local government leaders. In addition, a booming GDP could pro- 
vide growing tax income not only to make officials more powerful but also to 
enable more budgets for poverty alleviation, health care, education and other key 
governmental affairs. Many of these issues are closely connected with the evalu- 
ation of leaders. 

Fiscal transfer has not been explicitly linked with environmental goal attain- 
ment. However, the very significant fiscal transfer from the central to local gov- 
ernments (as discussed in Chapter 3), if institutionally associated with pollutant 
emission control, is potentially powerful to mobilize local governments for envi- 
ronmental protection. 

With China's further decentralization of governmental authorities, the first 
mechanism to directly target local governments is expected to be even more 
important. In the past four decades, the central government has been continuously 
loosening direct management of local governmental affairs. As a key feature of 
the economic reform, China has greatly reduced the requirements of adminis- 
trative ratification and decentralized much remaining authority to local govern- 
ments (State Council, 2013b, 2014). Fossil-fuel-fired power plants were no longer 
required for the MEP’s ratification after 2015 and the authority entirely went to 
provincial governments (MEP, 2015; Ministry of Ecology and Environment, 
2019). 


5 Goal evolution 


Corresponding to different strategies for controlling air pollution-induced health 
damages, three major types of goals can be adopted. First, emission mitigation 
goals of key pollutants, prominently SO,, aim to directly target the sources of 
environmental pollution. The second type focuses on controlling air pollutant 
concentrations. Ambient air quality standards are widely adopted across coun- 
tries to specify concentration thresholds of key air pollutants individually, such 
as SO,, fine particulate matter (PM, .) and ozone (O,). As discussed earlier, the 
control of ambient SO, concentration was a key scientific foundation to decide 
China's long-term SO, mitigation goal at 12 million tons (Yang et al., 1999). The 
third type targets environmental quality directly through the Air Quality Index 
(AQI) that provides a synthesized measurement of key air pollutant concentra- 
tions. The AQI also guides people's activities corresponding to air quality condi- 
tions. Although the three strategies have a similar ultimate goal for protecting 
public health, they have different implications for implementation. Local govern- 
ments can only directly mitigate local emissions while local pollutant concentra- 
tion is determined by emissions within and outside of their jurisdiction as well as 
weather conditions, land use and other factors. Then their motivation could differ 
significantly under the different types of goals to affect their performance of pol- 
lution mitigation. 

Over the past two decades, China has been switching back and forth between 
major governance strategies on environmental protection with different types of 
goals. As clearly stated in China's environmental protection law, local governments 
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are responsible for environmental quality within their jurisdictions (National Peo- 
ple's Congress, 1989). However, environmental protection was not ranked high 
among all governmental tasks in the 1990s. Local leaders generally prioritized 
economic growth for promotion opportunities. The 10th Five-Year Plan (2001— 
2005) was a transitional period toward the Total Emission Control regime to set 
up environmental goals for reducing major pollutant emissions by 1096 (National 
People's Congress, 2001). However, due to the lack of environmental cleanup 
incentives and the acceleration of economic growth, SO, emissions went up by 
27.8%, and only 2 out of 31 provinces achieved their allocated goals. Demand 
for serious, effective and efficient compliance monitoring had not been strong. 
The 11th Five-Year Plan (2006—2010) was a milestone in China's environmental 
protection history. The Total Emission Control regime was strengthened, while 
serious and implementable incentives were put into place for local governments 
to achieve their individual mitigation goals (Xu, 2011). A bottom-up compliance 
monitoring system on emissions was initiated and established (SEPA, 2007d). 
Although SO, emissions did decline in the 11th Five-Year Plan, data manipulation 
also strained the compliance monitoring system as indicated in the gaps between 
official and independent emission inventories (Lu et al., 2011). 

Concerning SO, emissions, two sets of regulations were most important and 
direct, being effluent emission standards and ambient air quality standards. Pre- 
viously, cities were given goals of “blue sky" days. “Blue sky" was defined as 
that air quality reached the Grade 2 standard. One crucial change in the 2012 
version ambient air quality standards was the addition of PM, , (MEP, 2012; 
National Environmental Protection Administration and State Bureau of Techni- 
cal Supervision, 1996). PM, , concentration is more closely related to air quality 
that affects public health, while the emissions of SO, and other pollutants are 
only indirect measures. In other words, PM, , goals are more related to ends of 
air pollution control, while SO, emissions goals are more about means. PM, , 
comprises many more pollutants, including sulfate particles that are originated 
from SO, emissions. 

Together with the 2012 update of the ambient air quality standards, China 
enacted the Ambient Air Quality Index (Ministry of Environmental Protection, 
2012). It synthesizes key air pollutant concentrations into one index to indicate 
air quality. The cutoff AQIs between “excellent,” “good” and “polluted” air are 50 
and 100, respectively. Each air pollutant can calculate its individual AQI (IAQT) 
and the composite AQI is the largest IAQI, or the IAQI of the primary air pol- 
lutant. An AQI of 50 or lower corresponds to the Grade 1 ambient air quality 
standards, while 100 or lower corresponds to Grade 2. They provide the technical 
foundation for China to adopt regulatory strategies that are based on air qual- 
ity rather than pollutant emissions. Both regulations gave nearly four years of 
grace periods and formally entered into force in January 2016. The 12th Five-Year 
Plan (2011—2015) initially continued with the Total Emission Control scheme to 
include more pollutants (National People's Congress, 2011). However, a major air 
pollution episode in January 2013 that badly hit North China, most notably Bei- 
jing, pushed the Chinese government to rethink its strategy (State Council, 2013a) 
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and accelerated the shift toward the air quality approach and the application ofthe 
two related standards. 

Air quality goals and emission mitigation goals of SO,, as well as other major 
air pollutants, both aim for public health benefits. In order to achieve air quality 
goals that focus on ambient air pollution, efforts should still primarily fall on 
the mitigation of pollutant emissions together with their geographic and temporal 
distributions. Due to the atmospheric transport of air pollution, the attainment of 
PM, , goals depends not only on a region's own mitigation efforts but also that of 
neighboring regions. The interregional reliance tends to be greater for geographi- 
cally smaller jurisdictions. Accordingly, free riding may be a potential problem 
to compromise the willingness to engage in hard mitigation efforts. Nevertheless, 
data credibility is a key element in enforcing environmental policies as well as 
the top-down goals. Emission mitigation data, however, tend to be much more 
conveniently manipulated than air quality data. The number of polluting sources 
in China could easily overwhelm its compliance monitoring resources, especially 
in sparsely populated and less developed regions. In the 11th Five-Year Plan, the 
MEP assembled teams to inspect provinces and their polluting firms. However, 
the data had been of unsatisfying quality, and what was reported by local govern- 
ments and polluting firms was often seriously discounted. Data on SO, emissions 
are more prone to manipulation because the bottom-up monitoring and reporting 
have to go through many stakeholders who have incentives to underreport emis- 
sions and overreport mitigation. Occasional verification from the central govern- 
ment often finds big gaps in data and must “squeeze moisture" from the reported 
mitigation amounts. In contrast, ambient air quality data are much more difficult 
to manipulate and any dishonest behavior is much easier to discover. The central 
government also runs its own air quality monitoring network via ground stations 
and remote sensing, such as satellites. Accordingly, China reversed the strategy 
to have air quality improvement targets (State Council, 20132). Air quality moni- 
toring stations are much fewer than polluting sources to substantially reduce the 
resource burden of compliance monitoring. Thus, the probability of compliance, 
together with the better data quality, should be much higher. 

The prospective penalty and reward for goal attainment do not differ substan- 
tially from the 11th Five-Year Plan to the 12th and 13th. However, the 12th and 
13th Five-Year Plans achieved much faster SO, mitigation, even considering the 
slower economic growth rates. It could indicate that the free-riding problems 
were less important than data credibility. Furthermore, SO, emissions are just 
one among many pollutants, while PM, , could better serve as a comprehen- 
sive air quality indicator. Provincial and local governments could have greater 
flexibility in weighing various technological and policy mitigation alternatives. 
It could also potentially encourage more local policy innovations and probably 
achieve better cost-effectiveness through balancing the marginal abatement costs 
of pollutants. 

Furthermore, although emission reduction goals have been consistently 
achieved since the 11th Five-Year Plan, air quality was not perceived to have 
improved. One possible cause could be the problems in reporting emission data, 
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Figure 4.2 Daily SO, concentrations in Shijiazhuang (1 January 2014-29 February 2020) 
Source: Ministry of Ecology and Environment (2020b). 


Note: The upper and lower dotted horizontal lines indicate the Grade 2 and 1 standard, respectively, in 
China’s ambient air quality standards in 1996 and 2012. 


as discussed earlier. Another more important reason for the wide gap between 
the successful attainment of SO, mitigation goals and the perceived terrible air 
quality was that SO, has been increasingly less important in ambient air quality. 
For example, Hebei Province often has one of the highest anthropogenic PM, , 
concentrations in China and the world. In its capital city, Shijiazhuang, air qual- 
ity is taken as one example to illustrate the importance of new PM, standards 
and goals. Significant improvements have been made on reducing SO, emissions 
and concentrations. In the first three months of 2014, SO, concentrations in Shi- 
jiazhuang exceeded the Grade 1 standard (50 ug/m*) in 90% of all days, while a 
strong seasonal cycle indicated that the winter or the heating season as the worst 
season (Figure 4.2). From February 2019 to February 2020, in contrast, the stand- 
ard was not exceeded for even a single day (Figure 4.2). It illustrates China’s hard 
and effective efforts in controlling SO, emissions and bringing down SO, concen- 
trations. Essentially the original long-term goal for SO, mitigation, 0.060 mg/m? 
or 60 ug/m? (SEPA, 2006a), had been generally achieved. However, from the 
perspective of PM, ,, Shijiazhuang's performance has been much less impressive. 
Its concentration has regularly exceeded the much more relaxed Grade 2 standard 
(Figure 4.3). 
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Figure 4.3 Daily PM, , concentrations in Shijiazhuang (1 January 2014-29 February 2020) 
Source: Ministry of Ecology and Environment (2020b). 


Note: The upper and lower dotted horizontal lines indicate Grade 2 and 1 standard, respectively, in 
China's 2012 ambient air quality standards. 


PM,, is not a single pollutant but a set of various pollutants that fall into the 
size range. SO, is a gaseous pollutant and could be converted into sulfate particles 
in the atmosphere to become one important component of PM, .. Heating seasons 
in northern China tend to result in more coal consumption and pollutant emis- 
sions, while inversion (when warm air is above cold air) is more frequent in the 
winter when the ground is cold, suppressing convection, and thus facilitates the 
accumulation of pollutant concentrations. Although SO, is one key precursor spe- 
cies of PM, ,, other air pollutants are also crucial components in forming PM, , 

Furthermore, ozone pollution has significantly deteriorated over the period. 
O, and PM, , concentrations tend to have opposite seasonal cycles. Chemical 
reactions to form O, in the atmosphere involve nitrogen oxides (NOx), volatile 
organic compounds (VOC) and sunlight, while summer months tend to provide 
more favorable conditions. PM, , and SO, concentrations peak in winter months, 
and O,-8h concentration (daily maximum concentration over 8 hours) is the high- 
est in summer months (Figure 4.4). As a result, mitigation goals of SO, emissions 
and SO, concentrations will be at a greater distance from perceived air quality that 
mainly corresponds to PM, , and O, concentrations. 

SO, has never been the primary pollutant to decide Shijiazhuang's monthly 
AQI since 2014 (Figure 4.5). PM, , dominated the AQI before 2016, while in and 
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Figure 4.4 Daily 8-hour O, concentrations (daily maximum concentration over 8 hours) in 
Shijiazhuang (1 January 2014—29 February 2020) 


Source: Ministry of Ecology and Environment (2020b). 


Note: The upper and lower dotted horizontal lines indicate Grade 2 and 1 standard, respectively, in 
China's 2012 ambient air quality standards. 
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Figure 4.5 Monthly average AQI in Shijiazhuang (January 2014—February 2020; calcu- 
lated from daily data) 


Source: Ministry of Ecology and Environment (2020b). 
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Figure 4.6 Monthly average AQI in Beijing (January 2014—February 2020; calculated 
from daily data) 


Source: Ministry of Ecology and Environment (2020b). 


after 2017 with reduced PM, , concentration and rising O,-8h concentration, O, 
became the primary pollution in summer months and PM, , remained dominant in 
the winter (Figure 4.5). The trend is similar in other Chinese cities. For example, 
Beijing witnessed the rise of O, in determining summer AQI a few years earlier 
than Shijiazhuang did (Figure 4.6). In southern China, where winter is mild/warm 
with adequate sunshine, the importance of O, entirely overshadows that of PM, . 
in the AQI. For example, in Shenzhen, AQI in most months is now decided by 
O,-8h but not PM, , (Figure 4.7). 

From 2014 to 2020, PM, , concentrations and corresponding air quality indexes 
have been reduced throughout major cities in China, but O,-8h generally had a 
rising trend. One reason for their diverging trends in the past years could be traced 
to the presence of PM, , goals but not O, goals. In the 13th Five-Year Plan, China 
further enacted air quality goals together with 15% reduction goals on SO, and 
NO, emissions (National People's Congress, 2016). The proportion of days that 
the AQI is below 100 in municipalities should reach 80%, while for those cities 
with PM, , concentrations not reaching the Grade 2 standard (or 75 ng/m?), they 
should reduce the level by 18% over the five years (National People's Congress, 
2016). 

The AQI is a more comprehensive measure of air pollution to consider both 
PM, and O,. In China's further goal evolution especially into the 14th Five-Year 
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Figure 4.7 Monthly average AQI in Shenzhen (January 2014—February 2020; calculated 
from daily data) 


Source: Ministry of Ecology and Environment (2020b). 


Plan (2021-2025), it could play a more prominent role in mobilizing local govern- 
ments for air pollution control. 


Note 


1 This chapter is based on the author's own material used in Xu, Y. 2011. The use of a goal 
for SO, mitigation planning and management in China's 11th five-year plan. Journal 
of Environmental Planning and Management, 54, 769—783; much of which has been 
revised and expanded on. 
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5 Policy making 


1 China's challenges in policy making 


Policies and goals are important in any country's governance, but their relative 
roles could have two primary patterns under different governance models. Rules 
are set up through policies (and laws), while polluters and other stakeholders 
decide on their own actions according to the rules. In the rule-based governance, 
policies are in the first place, while goals are more implicit to take the second 
place. Another strategy explicitly makes goals in the first place, while policies 
are secondary and could be more flexible. With the rule of law not yet well estab- 
lished, China would face great challenges in policy supply under the rule-based 
governance, especially given its rapidly evolving economy and society. 


1.1 Uncertain linkages between actions and outcomes 


China is rapidly industrializing and the economy grows at a fast pace. It encoun- 
ters great uncertainties on whether planned actions could achieve intended goals. 
Sulfur dioxide (SO,) emissions as well as other environmental problems tend to 
have a wide scope of influential economic, energy and environmental factors, as 
well as scattered emission sources in numerous important sectors. Many key fac- 
tors for SO, mitigation are beyond the jurisdiction of environmental protection, 
specifically the Ministry of Ecology and Environment (and previously the Minis- 
try of Environmental Protection). Implementation is largely under the responsibil- 
ity of local governments, while the central government is not designed and well 
equipped for primary policy implementation. In addition, China's complexities 
can cast substantial uncertainties on whether preplanned actions can achieve their 
goals. China identified enough efforts to achieve the 10% reduction goals of SO, 
emissions in both the 10th and the 11th Five-Year Plans, but their outcomes dif- 
fered from each other dramatically. In the Outline of the National 10th Five-Year 
Plan that was ratified by the National People's Congress, the 1096 reduction goals 
of *major pollutants" were clearly written (National People's Congress, 2001). 
“Major Pollutants” were later defined to include SO,, dust, COD (chemical oxy- 
gen demand), ammonia-nitrogen and industrial solid waste (SEPA, 2001). Exter- 
nal measures, particularly energy conservation, did not show up in the national 
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Outline (National People's Congress, 2001). However, in the special plan for 
energy development, China did propose a goal to reduce energy intensity by about 
15% to 17% and coal's share in total energy consumption by 3.88% in the five 
years (NDRC, 2001). China's annual economic growth rate, another key factor, 
was estimated to be 7% (National People's Congress, 2001). Between 2001 and 
2005, the reversely calculated sulfur contents in coal from China's official data 
went down from 1.22% to 1.05% (Xu et al., 2009), and a lot more SO, scrub- 
bers were installed (Figure 5.11). For the 10th Five-Year Plan, the SO, mitigation 
shortfall was mostly due to the unexpected surge in coal consumption as a result 
of accelerated economic growth, 87.6% over the five years that overwhelmed the 
efforts of the State Environmental Protection Agency (SEPA; BP, 2019). 

In the 11th Five-Year Plan, the planning structure differed only slightly. With 
the same 10% reduction goal, the Outline of the National 11th Five-Year Plan nar- 
rowed the definition of “major pollutants” to cover only SO, and COD for primary 
attention (National People’s Congress, 2006). Other pollutants were addressed in 
the special plan for environmental protection (State Council, 2007b). A goal on 
energy conservation, a 20% reduction of energy intensity, got promoted to the 
national Outline. Coal’s share in total energy consumption remained in the special 
plan for energy development, with a 3% drop in the five years (NDRC, 2007). 
China’s economy was estimated, or conservatively planned, to grow 7.5% per 
year (National People’s Congress, 2006). These figures were quite close to those 
in the 10th Five-Year Plan. Simply from the planning perspective, these two 10% 
reduction goals of SO, emissions should both be attained. However, their results 
diverged significantly away from each other, which illustrated the difficulty to 
foresee the effects of policies and actions on goals. 


1.2 Challenges in policy making to induce actions 


In the U.S.'s efforts to control SO, emissions, the Clean Air Act Amendments 
(1990) established the Acid Rain Program that was distinguished as the most 
important law on the issue (The U.S. Congress, 1990). However, no individual 
environmental policy in China could claim an equal share of importance in its SO, 
mitigation cause. In comparison to goal-centered governance, policy supply under 
tule-based governance features fewer policies (or laws), and some are of crucial 
importance in achieving the intended goals of environmental protection. Each 
policy has a more extended enactment procedure and implementation horizon, 
which makes policy-making process lengthy and careful. The failure/success of 
a key policy thus takes on much heavier weight in environmental protection out- 
comes. Nevertheless, in developed countries where the rule of law is well estab- 
lished, the linkages between policies and polluters’ actions are more predictable, 
while these actions further contribute to intended outcomes. However, because 
China has not established a sound rule of law, confidence is much lower that a 
policy can be implemented well to induce the intended actions. 

Many environmental policy instruments have been designed and applied across 
countries. The first major category involves command and control policies, such 
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as mandatorily shutting down polluting sources, setting pollutant emission and 
energy efficiency standards and mandating the application of the best available 
technologies. Another major category 1s based on economic incentives and mar- 
kets. Typical policy instruments include effluent emission discharge fees, taxes, 
tradable permits and subsidies. Information disclosure, such as labeling and cer- 
tificates, aims to enable consumers to voluntarily make informed consumption 
choices for minimizing environmental impacts. 

Despite some unique features, China's policy toolbox for SO, mitigation was 
not fundamentally different from that in developed countries with rule-based gov- 
ernance. In China, an engineering approach that was based on SO, scrubbers in 
coal-fired power plants involved many command and control policies for their 
deployment and normal operation to meet effluent emission standards (Minis- 
try of Environmental Protection and General Administration of Quality Super- 
vision Inspection and Quarantine, 2011; the SEPA and General Administration 
of Quality Supervision Inspection and Quarantine, 2003). China has also been 
experimenting with market-incentive policies, such as cap-and-trade, an effluent 
emission fee or an emission tax (Yan et al., 2009; Dong et al., 2011; Ge et al., 2011; 
Zhang et al., 2016). Technological licensing from developed countries, through a 
functioning technology market, was a cornerstone in China's SO, mitigation to 
build a domestic industry for rapid deployment and cost reduction (Xu, 2011). 

After assessing the effectiveness and efficiency of individual environmen- 
tal policy instruments, policies are enacted for tackling a given environmental 
problem (Barron and Ng, 1996; Goulder and Parry, 2008). A few criteria could 
be important in making an optimal policy, including cost-effectiveness; capabil- 
ity to address uncertainty, synergy or conflict with current policy instruments; 
compliance monitoring and inspection capacity and requirements; and compli- 
ance of polluters. The latter two are especially relevant to developing countries 
like China, where the rule of law has not been well established and environmen- 
tal noncompliance might be prevalent. In developed countries, there has been 
an increasing trend in the application of market-based instruments (Portney and 
Stavins, 2000; Tietenberg, 1990). Cost-effectiveness is the most important argu- 
ment for their adoption considering particularly the reduced abatement costs 
(Goulder and Parry, 2008). For example, in the U.S. Acid Rain Program in the 
Clean Air Act Amendments (1990), total SO, emissions from coal power plants 
were capped and emission permits were allowed to trade in a market (The U.S. 
Congress, 1990). The policy substantially reduced the abatement costs compared 
with command-and-control instruments (Benkovic and Kruger, 2001). 

Environmental policy instruments differ from each other in their capability of 
addressing uncertainties. For example, environmental taxes establish certain lev- 
els of emission prices but leave the quantities of emissions uncertain. In contrast, 
tradable permits with a fixed cap are more certain about the quantity within the 
defined boundary of emission sources but not about the price. Other instruments 
all have various impacts on uncertainties (Goulder and Parry, 2008). The intro- 
duction of a new environmental policy instrument should consider how it interacts 
with existing policies to create synergies or conflicts. If a new emission trading 
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policy is imposed into an area that is already dominated by command and control 
policies, it may not be able to achieve its intended cost-effectiveness (Zhang et al., 
2013). China's experiments of SO, emission trading schemes encountered major 
problems, including frequent governmental intervention and inter-policy conflicts 
together with the quality of policy design (Zhang et al., 2016). 

Compared with developed countries, developing countries and specifically 
China have more difficulties in making optimal policies. Research tends to be 
thinner especially in the past to understand how individual policy instruments 
perform in their contexts. Significant constraints on environmental policy imple- 
mentation may exist due to the lack of adequate financial resources, personnel 
and necessary expertise (Blackman, 2010). More details on China's policy imple- 
mentation problems are discussed in Chapter 6. The effectiveness of individual 
policies could be very uncertain with unpredictable implementation, which makes 
policy design challenging. 


2 Goal-centered policy supply 


China's policy supply follows a very different pattern from that in rule-based gov- 
ernance. Goals play the central role in environmental governance, while policies 
as means to achieve goals are primarily instrumental and failures of individual 
policies are more accommodated. Important centralized goals as those few in 
National Five-Year Plans drive decentralized policies, laws and regulations from 
ministries, local governments, the People's Congress and other stakeholders. For 
those environmental fields without goals or with goals but at lower priorities, 
policy supply tends to be less adequate and strong. 


2.1 Enabling goal-centered policy supply 


Goal-centered governance in China is enabled by centralized national goals, 
decentralized goal attainment, decentralized policy making and implementation 
and mobilized central and local governments. In the past four decades, China's 
environmental governance has been heavily decentralized, as discussed in Chap- 
ter 3. The four levels of governments — central, provincial, municipality and 
county — have diverging divisions of governmental authorities and functions. As 
matched by their personnel categories and fiscal expenditures, the central gov- 
ernment heavily focuses on policy making, while the county-level governments 
are almost entirely on policy implementation. Provincial- and municipality-level 
governments have significant authorities and functions on both. Local govern- 
ments hold significant decentralized authorities in initiating local policy innova- 
tion, learning and adopting policies from other regions and implementing various 
policies. Without the cooperation and mobilization of local governments, the cen- 
tral government can hardly achieve serious SO, mitigation or any environmental 
cleanup. 

However, much authority remains substantially centralized, especially setting 
up national goals for environmental protection. Various considerations for or 
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against strong environmental protection are centrally weighed to form strong or 
weak political will by the top leadership of the Chinese Communist Party, as dis- 
cussed in Chapter 2. It is then reflected in Five-Year Plans. When the top leader- 
ship determines to prioritize environmental protection among other governmental 
affairs, pollution mitigation goals started to enter as the key goals into National 
Five-Year Plans. These national goals are then decomposed into provincial goals 
for their implementation, as examined in Chapter 4. The goal allocation further 
penetrates into municipality and county levels, one level at a time. The types and 
stringency of goals closely follow the centralized political will for environmental 
protection. In addition, ministries and their internal departments in the central 
government are also directed by those goals to make policies and supervise pro- 
vincial and other local governments for goal attainment. If a crucial environmen- 
tal goal in the Five-Year Plan is missed, the Ministry of Ecology and Environment 
as the primary responsibility bearer will also be held accountable. 

Credible mechanisms are established for central and local governments to make 
efforts for their goals. Most important, provincial leaders and ministers in the cen- 
tral government have their promotion opportunities controlled centrally through 
the Chinese Communist Party, while the fates of municipality-level leaders are 
determined at the provincial level. The clear linkages between their career devel- 
opment and goal-centered job performance are crucial incentives to motivate their 
genuine efforts but not just lip service. 

Under goal-centered governance, it is the succession of goals but not individual 
policies that define environmental milestones. The top leadership of the party and 
the central government cares more about whether a certain goal has been achieved 
rather than a certain policy has been effective, efficient or fully implemented. 
In addition, the fact that China has not established a sound rule of law is also 
an important facilitating factor for enabling a goal-centered policy supply. Local 
leaders in charge, such as provincial governors, municipality mayors and county 
leaders as well as their corresponding party secretaries, will be less likely to lose 
their jobs or promotion opportunities for having policy failures, but the probabil- 
ity will increase significantly if a crucial goal does not get achieved. If one policy 
does not work, new ones will be quickly enacted to inch toward goal attainment. 


2.2 Policy evolution by implementation selection 


Policy supply under goal-centered governance has two key components: environ- 
mental goals to shape policy demand and low policy-making barriers and strong 
incentives to enable policy supply. More ambitious environmental goals will cre- 
ate stronger demand for pollution mitigation actions and thus a larger number 
of and more stringent policies. Goal-centered governance significantly reduces 
barriers for making policies. The much lower policy-making barriers result in 
intensive policy-making activities, competition among policies and much faster 
policy cycles. With a significant number of policies, each makes a small step 
toward an intended goal, although some are more important than others. The fail- 
ure/success of any policy does not determine, but only to a limited extent affects, 
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the final environmental outcome. Besides laws, a large number and wide variety 
of policies can be found in China on environmental protection that are enacted by 
various authorities, including the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party, the State Council, ministries and their composing departments (www.mee. 
gov.cn/zcwj/) and local governments. 

Several causes contribute to the low policy-making barriers. The significantly 
decentralized policy making effectively reduces the barriers from the perspective 
of policy suppliers as they have a wide variety of sectoral and geographic jurisdic- 
tions and authorities. One consequence of this goal-centered policy supply is that 
it encourages policy innovation. Local governments have significant flexibility in 
deciding how to achieve top-down goals. Decentralized policy makers can weigh 
the significance, costs and benefits of various policies and their suitability to local 
contexts with dramatic regional disparities. Policies are constantly churned out 
from these decentralized policy makers at various levels to try their effectiveness 
in approaching goals. The effective mobilization of local governments not only 
facilitates policy enforcement, but it also creates incentives for even more active 
local environmental policy making if goal attainment so requires. 

Furthermore, several key questions should be considered over the making of 
individual policies, while goal-centered governance has much lower require- 
ments on policy designs to effectively decrease the policy-making barriers. 
First, how to ensure the quality of individual policies? Policies may be directly 
adopted from other countries and regions, revised to suit local contexts or inno- 
vated from scratch. China's colossal size and complexity indicate that many 
environmental policies can hardly be applied to fit all situations across the entire 
country. China's contexts are also sharply different from those in developed 
countries, where many environmental policies were first introduced and imple- 
mented. The decentralization of policy makers also indicates that the training 
and knowledge of those who write the policy texts may vary across local gov- 
ernments and ministries/departments. The much more greatly decentralized pol- 
icy implementation and its unsatisfactory track record add further difficulties in 
understanding how policies could be designed better for more effective imple- 
mentation. Accordingly, direct policy adoption is rarely effective, while policy 
localization and innovation are great challenges and require relevant knowledge 
and understanding. In addition, China's complexity also hinders timely-enough 
assessment of the crucial causes of any policy failure and success. Under goal- 
centered governance, the requirements on the quality of making individual poli- 
cies are much lower because no policy or law occupies the central stage to solve 
a targeted environmental problem. The lower requirement for policy quality 
enables much swifter design and enactment processes. In other words, read- 
ers of China's environmental policies should not be primarily entangled in the 
enactment and effectiveness of individual policies, because they are of much 
less importance than goals. For example, essentially no SO, emission trading 
schedules have produced desirable outcomes that dominate SO, mitigation, but 
the failure had little impact on China's trajectory of controlling SO, emissions 
(Zhang et al., 2016). 
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Second, how to choose the most effective and efficient policy instrument among 
many alternatives? The choice of policy instruments is a crucial question for pol- 
icy making, especially when a single or very few policies dominate the solutions 
to an environmental problem. Under goal-centered governance, this question is 
much less significant because policies are much less mutually exclusive. The con- 
siderably decentralized policy making also significantly reduces the possibility of 
any policy monopoly or oligopoly. The enactment of one policy instrument does 
not prevent the application of others. Accordingly, China does not need to choose 
a primary policy instrument for dealing with one environmental problem. For 
example, China's environmental protection tax law formally entered into force 
in January 2018, covering a wide variety of environmental pollutants, including 
SO, (National People's Congress, 2016). Many other crucial environmental poli- 
cies are simultaneously in effect, such as the effluent emission standards that were 
examined earlier (MEP and AQSIQ, 2011). 

Third, how are policies coordinated? While policies are individually made by 
different ministries and their internal departments, as well as various levels of 
governments, they can exert significant impacts on each other to create synergies 
and/or conflicts. Economic and energy policies are far beyond the jurisdiction 
of environmental protection. With local governments rather than their environ- 
mental protection bureaus in charge, coordination across these different types of 
policies became more feasible. In an optimized situation, policies should be well 
coordinated to maximize synergies and minimize conflicts. However, such coor- 
dination in China is inadequate in the context of decentralized policy making 
and especially policy implementation. Little evidence indicates that China rolls 
out the numerous policies for achieving the SO, mitigation goals in a system- 
atic and coordinated way. Instead, the policy making is messy, with decentralized 
policy makers who have their individual authority in designing or shaping policies 
within their respective jurisdictions. Under goal-centered governance, however, 
such prior coordination of policy making is of lesser importance. After policies 
are made and put into implementation, they evolve rapidly. In China’s context of 
weak rule of law and as examined earlier, individual policies have higher prob- 
abilities of unsatisfactory implementation. Similar to the natural selection process 
as proposed by Charles Darwin in understanding biological evolution (Darwin, 
1859), policies in China also experience a dynamic evolution process and those fit 
ones are selected through implementation. Policies that have too many conflicts 
with others will be difficult to get effectively implemented. If one policy fails 
to achieve its intended consequences, new policies can be quickly introduced. 
Successful policies in one province can be rapidly adopted by other provinces or 
elevated to the national level. 

Although much progress has been made in policy research in the past decade, 
such capacity was especially deficient in the early stages of SO, mitigation. China 
should still enhance its capability in policy making to improve the quality of indi- 
vidual policies, choose more wisely environmental policy instruments especially 
for those of relatively greater importance and scopes and better coordinate across 
policies. Nevertheless, the goal-centered policy supply substantially lowered the 
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requirements for achieving desirable environmental protection outcomes such as 
serious mitigation of SO, emissions. The preceding crucial questions in policy 
making are of much less concern from their perspectives on influencing policy 
outcomes. 


3 Policy scope for achieving SO, mitigation goals 


China faces a wide scope in policy making for SO, mitigation. SO, emissions 
are affected by many economic, energy and environmental development factors 
and corresponding policies. Although the coal-fired power sector is increasingly 
important in coal consumption, still nearly two fifths of coal is consumed in other 
sectors (Figure 1.10). For achieving increasingly stringent SO, mitigation and 
environmental goals, the decentralized policy makers should evaluate the contri- 
butions of individual policies in policy supply. 


3.1 Key factors for SO, emissions 


SO, emissions can be decomposed with the following formula into various key 
factors: 


Energy " Coal z SO, emissions 
GDP Energy Coal 


= GDP x E1 x o! 
Energy 


SO, emissions = GDP x 


Equation 5.1 
xn.x(1—9,)x2x(1— Ny) 


“GDP” (gross domestic product) indicates the scale effect. Rapid economic 
growth in China leads to more SO, emissions. Energy consumption is a key foun- 
Energy 


GDP 
crucial effect. It measures how much energy is consumed for producing a given 


unit of GDP. Energy conservation and efficiency will reduce energy intensity and 
thus be beneficial for SO, mitigation. The economic structure also matters greatly. 
A greater proportion of service sectors in an economy could potentially reduce 
the overall energy intensity because in comparison to industrial sectors, they tend 
to consume much less energy for producing the same amount of economic out- 
puts (Feng et al., 2009). China had a goal to reduce energy intensity by 20% in 
the 11th Five-Year Plan (National People’s Congress, 2006). The Chinese central 
government also declared its intention in the 12th Five-Year Plan to “change the 
economic growth pattern,” with a focus on energy conservation and environmen- 
tal protection (National People’s Congress, 2011). These two effects are related to 
economic development and energy conservation, on which economic and energy 
policies exert important influences. 

Because coal consumption dominates the sources of SO, emissions, the share 
of coal in the energy mix is thus critical in deciding the sulfur intensity of energy. 


dation for any modern economy, and thus, energy intensity is another 
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Coal 


Energy 
ure for bringing down SO, emissions, which largely falls into the category of 
energy development and the scope of energy policy. 

SO, emissions 

Coal 
environmental policies. In combustion, a certain proportion of sulfur (7,.) will 
be retained in ash and thus not emitted. This rate is mainly decided by the coal 
type and combustion technology, but not by policy intervention. Sulfur content in 
coal (77,) is an important indicator of coal quality. The control of sulfur contents is 
often targeted in early environmental regulations for reducing SO, emissions. SO, 
scrubbers and other SO, removal measures can avoid a certain share of SO, (np) 
from being emitted after generation. 

China's economy has been growing at an astonishing pace in the past four dec- 
ades. Real GDP in 2018 was 31.7 times of that in 1980 with a growth rate of 9.5% 
annually, while real GDP per capita rose to be 22.4 times or 8.5% annually (Fig- 
ure 5.1). As measured in nominal GDP of current U.S. dollars, China overtook 
Japan to become the second-largest economy in the world in 2010 and further rose 
to be equivalent to 65.096 of the United States in 2018 (Figure 5.1). China's much 
larger population indicates that the country's GDP per capita still trails the global 
average and is a small fraction of that in Japan and the United States. Although 
the GDP growth rate has been significantly slower in the 2010s than in the 2000s, 


Is referred to as the energy transition effect. Its reduction is another meas- 


refers to the mitigation effect, which is primarily decided by 
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Figure 5.1 Economic growth in China, Japan and the United States 
Source: IMF (2019). 
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the convergence of average living standards in China toward that of developed 
countries is expected to further intensify economic activities within its geographi- 
cal territory and thus to add great environmental pressures. 

Energy consumption is not only one key foundation for economic develop- 
ment, but it also brings unwanted consequences of environmental pollution. The 
combustion of fossil fuels, especially coal, is the primary source of air pollutant 
emissions that cause ambient particulate matter (PM) pollution. Although China 
has been improving its energy efficiency for producing one unit of GDP espe- 
cially in the past decade, its primary energy consumption climbed up quickly. 
When consuming one ton of oil equivalent of primary energy, China in 2018 
produced US$4,084 of nominal GDP, while the rates for Japan and the United 
States were US$10,948 and US$8,945, respectively (IMF, 2019; BP, 2019). Due 
to the significantly lower energy efficiency, China overtook the United States 
to become the largest energy consumer in the world in 2009, but its economy 
then was two thirds smaller. A major shift took place in around 2003, and since 
then, China's energy consumption has been growing at a much faster pace than 
before (Figure 5.2). Not only China's economic growth accelerated after 2003, 
but also the energy efficiency reversed its earlier improvement trend to decrease 
between 2002 and 2005 (Figure 5.2). In 2018, China consumed 224% more pri- 
mary energy than in 2000 to become 42% higher than the United States’ level 
(Figure 5.2). 
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Figure 5.2 Primary energy consumption and energy efficiency 
Source: BP (2019). 
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Figure 5.3 Prices of coal (Qinhuangdao spot price), oil and natural gas 
Source: Japan LNG CIF; BP (2019). 


China's low level of GDP per capita might partly explain why its energy mix 
heavily focuses on coal. As shown in Figure 5.3, coal is the cheapest and most 
affordable among the three major fossil fuels. When China's economy grew very 
fast, especially in the 2000s, to rapidly push up energy consumption, coal became 
the primary choice for meeting the additional energy demand (Figure 5.4), and 
thus, its share in the energy mix even reversed its earlier declining trend to become 
higher in the early 2000s (Figure 5.5). 

In the past decade, energy transition has also been playing an increasingly vis- 
ible role that led to the mitigation of SO, emissions. China's energy mix is heav- 
ily tilted toward coal, the most pollution-intensive fuel. With more coal burning 
squeezed into China's territory, the pressure on the environment is mounting. 
Throughout the 1980s and 1990s, the share of coal was continuously above 70% 
(Figure 5.5). The slow declining trend in the 1990s was reversed in early 2000s to 
witness the share climbing up again from 69.5% in 2001 to 73.7% in 2007, further 
intensifying environmental pollution in China. The following decade witnessed 
an unprecedented decrease and coal's share had dropped to 58.296 in 2018. Never- 
theless, China still accounted for 50.5% of global coal consumption in 2018 (BP, 
2019). Although oil and natural gas have increasing shares in China's primary 
energy consumption, the overall share of fossil fuels experienced an accelerated 
decline from 94.1% in 2007 to 85.3% in 2018. Nonfossil fuels are much more 
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Figure 5.4 The annual growth of primary energy consumption in China by fuels 
Source: BP (2019). 
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Figure 5.5 China’s primary energy consumption by fuel and the shares of coal and fossil fuels 
Source: BP (2019). 
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important in the energy mix, from 5.9% in 2007 to 14.7% in 2018 (Figure 5.5). 
Nuclear, hydropower and nonhydro renewables witnessed their shares increased 
from 0.7%, 5.1% and 0.2% in 2007 to 2.0%, 8.3% and 4.4% in 2018, respectively. 
Nonhydro renewables were the fastest-growing energy type. 

As one indicator of energy modernization, China's primary energy consump- 
tion is rapidly electrifying to reshape the major sources and sectors of SO, emis- 
sions. In 1990, only 20.896 of primary energy consumption went through the 
intermediate stage of electricity before final consumption, which was only slightly 
higher than Africa's 17.8% (Figure 5.6). With rapid energy modernization, this 
ratio increased to 42.5% in 2015, then similar to the United States’ 40.3% (Fig- 
ure 5.4). Rapid electrification also happened in other rapidly industrializing coun- 
tries such as India, but the progress in Africa has been much slower (Figure 5.4). 
With China's continuous efforts for electrifying energy consumption — such as the 
push for electric vehicles (IEA, 2019) — this electrification rate is expected to fur- 
ther escalate, which will distinguish the importance of the power sector in China's 
energy consumption and environmental protection. 

Energy transition for electricity generation is even more visible. Coal's share 
has been reduced significantly from the 81.0% peak in 2007 to 66.5% in 2018. 
Other fossil fuels, including oil and natural gas, accounted for only an insignificant 
share at 3.396 in 2018 (Figure 5.7). In contrast, the share of nonhydro renewables, 
mostly wind and solar energy, has achieved the largest growth from 0.596 in 2007 
to 8.9% in 2018 (Figure 5.7). Coal’s share in electricity generation is significantly 
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Figure 5.6 Primary energy consumption and its electrification rate 
Source: IEA (2017). 
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Figure 5.7 Electricity generation by fuels in China 
Source: BP (2019). 


higher than that in primary energy consumption, being 66.5% and 58.2% in 2018, 
respectively (Figure 5.8). From 2007 to 2018, their drops were 14.4% and 15.4% 
in percentage points, respectively. Nonfossil fuels — such as nuclear, hydro and 
nonhydro renewables — are generally for electricity generation, while oil and natu- 
ral gas in China are primarily consumed not in the power sector. Especially in the 
past decade, the advancement of renewables significantly accelerated to account 
for increasingly sizable shares of electricity generation growth (Figure 5.8). 

The power sector has been increasing its importance in coal consumption. In 
1980, only 20.2% of China’s coal consumption was in the power sector, while 
this ratio climbed steadily to 52.2% in 2002 before a decade-long stabilization 
(Figure 1.10). During 2015~2017, the increasing trend restarted to reach 57.3% in 
2017 from 50.3% in 2014 (Figure 1.10). This ratio is expected to further increase, 
in reference to the situation in the United States, whose power sector accounted 
for 18.6% of coal consumption in 1950 and 92.8% in 2017 (Figure 1.10). The 
trend indicates that the energy mix in nonpower sectors shifts away from direct 
coal consumption faster than that in the power sector, although the former may 
consume more electricity that comes from coal-fired power plants. 

In China’s trajectory of SO, mitigation, these economic, energy and envi- 
ronmental factors made different contributions in different Five-Year Plans 
(Figure 5.9). SO, emissions went down by 15.8% in the 9th Five-Year Plan 
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Figure 5.8 The annual growth of electricity generation in China by fuels and coal’s share 
Source: BP (2019). 
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Figure 5.9 The decomposition of China's SO, emissions 


Source: National Statistics Bureau and Ministry of Ecology and Environment (2019); IMF (2019); 
BP (2019). 


Note: Method comes from Ang (2005). 
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(1996—2000). Under the influence of the Asian financial crisis of 1997, the scale 
effect would still lead to an increase of 38.096, while the effects of energy inten- 
sity, energy transition and mitigation reduced SO, emissions by 26.4%, 6.1% and 
21.3%, respectively, over the five years (Figure 5.9). They indicated the varying 
impacts of economic, energy and environmental policies and development. Spe- 
cifically, as represented in the mitigation effect, environmental policies made an 
important but certainly not decisive contribution. The 10th Five-Year Plan had a 
very different picture. With accelerated economic growth, the scale effect would 
boost emissions by 53.0%, while the energy intensity and energy transition effects 
also pushed the emissions upward by 12.6% and 5.7%, respectively. Although 
the mitigation effect of 43.5% reduction was much greater than that in the 9th 
Five-Year Plan, the outcome was that SO, emissions increased by 27.8%. In other 
words, the deterioration was not due to less effective environmental policies, but 
faster economic expansion reversed trends of energy intensity and transition. 

Reversing the deterioration trend, the 11th Five-Year Plan managed to reduce 
SO, emissions by 14.3%. The following 12th Five-Year Plan registered a similar 
reduction of 14.9%. The four effects also had comparable contributions in these 
two Five-Year Plans: the scale effect 49.696 versus 35.096, the energy intensity 
effect —19.6% versus —17.6%, the energy transition effect —4.2% versus —9.1% 
and the mitigation effect —40.0% versus —23.2% (Figure 5.9). In the first two 
years (2016-2017) of the 13th Five-Year Plan with available data, SO, emissions 
dropped by whopping 52.9%, and the mitigation effect contributed decisively a 
reduction of 52.0% (Figure 5.9). 


3.2 Technological factors for effluent SO, emissions 
in the power sector 


Electrification of energy consumption and the power sector’s increasing share in 
coal consumption distinguish the importance of coal-fired power plants in control- 
ling China’s SO, emissions. Given the understanding of coal combustion and SO, 
SO, emissions 
Coal 
can be converted to effluent SO, concentration, mg/Nm? (Ministry of Environ- 
mental Protection and General Administration of Quality Supervision Inspection 
and Quarantine, 2011). The SO, concentration is measured under normal condi- 
tions (thus *N"), with excess air coefficient being 1.4. The value 1.4 here indi- 
cates that 40% more air or, specifically, oxygen will be blown into boilers than 
what is required for complete combustion. Excess air is needed for more complete 
combustion within a short residence time of fuels in boilers, but excess air will 
also take heat away and lower the thermal efficiency. Accordingly, an optimum 
value exists, not necessarily being 1.4 for every power plant. The fixed value is 
for policy purposes and intends to prevent cheating because a convenient option 
of lowering effluent SO, concentration is to dilute the flue gas with more air. 
21% 
2% — an’ *” 
referring to the percentage of O, in flue gas, when a = 1.4 and r% 6%. 


emissions in electricity generation, the SO, emission intensity 


Approximately, excess air coefficient œ can be calculated as a ~ 
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As revealed in Equation 5.1, there are three key technological factors to decide 
SO, emission intensity and effluent SO, concentration. The first factor is the frac- 
tions of sulfur retained in ash (77,,.). When coal is burned in boilers, sulfur is con- 
verted into several forms, being gaseous (SO,, SO,, gaseous sulfates) and solid 
(in bottom ash and as particulate sulfate; EPA, 1998). SO, greatly dominates the 
gaseous forms (EPA, 1998). Higher combustion temperature leads to lower frac- 
tions of sulfur retained in ash, which disadvantages pulverized coal (PC) combus- 
tion against fluidized bed combustion (FBC; Sheng et al., 2000). Another factor is 
the calcium/sulfur (Ca/S) molar ratio in coal: a higher Ca/S ratio facilitates sulfur 
retention (Cheng et al., 2004; EPA, 1998). (The Ca/S ratio here is different from 
the Ca/S ratio for SO, scrubbers as discussed later.) For PC combustion, the pres- 
ence of calcium is much less important than FBC due to the thermal instability of 
calcium sulfate (CaSO,), the main product responsible for sulfur retention (Sheng 
et al., 2000). The fractions of sulfur retained in the application are summarized 
in Table 5.1. Compared with China's assumption of 20% (State Council, 20072), 
fractions of sulfur retained are widely believed to be significantly lower, except 
for the situations of burning lignite and applying FBC technologies. Even another 
Chinese official document believed the rate to be 10% to 15% and recommended 
10% for the purpose of designing SO, scrubbers (NDRC, 2004). China's SO, 
emissions could have been underestimated partly because of the choice of this 
parameter (Figure 1.8). 

Second, lower sulfur contents in coal are crucial for reducing SO, generation 
intensity. An official data set is employed to analyze the distribution of sulfur 
contents for SO, scrubbers. In the 11th Five-Year Plan on Acid Rain and SO, 
Pollution Control, China published data for 248 coal power plants with a total 
capacity of 164 GW that covered all SO, retrofit projects to be completed between 
2006 and 2010 (SEPA and NDRC, 2008). Sulfur contents estimated from this data 


Table 5.1 Applied fractions of sulfur retained in ash 


Coal type Fractions of Source 

sulfur retained 

in ash 
Bituminous, PC* 5% U.S. Environmental Protection (EPA, 1998) 
Sub-bituminous, PC* 12.5% Agency’s (EPA’s) choice 
Lignite, PC* 25% 
Coal in general <10% US.’s study (Singer, 1981) 
Nonlignite coal 5% Assumption from the U.S. EPA (Smith et al., 2001) 
Lignite 30% Assumption in the research 
Coal 5%~30% The study’s assumption (Ohara et al., 2007) 
Coal 5%~10% China’s study (Zhao et al., 2008) 
Coal, PC* 10%~15% China’s official recommendation (NDRC, 2004) 

for scrubber design 

Coal 20% Assumption in compiling (State Council, 2007a) 


China’s statistical data 


Note: PC" refers to pulverized coal power plants. 
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set are expected to represent their distribution for all coal power plants with SO, 
scrubbers. Each plant disclosed information on scale (MW), year, annual SO, 
removal capability (tons per year), location and name. Sulfur contents can then 
be estimated under the following assumptions: thermal efficiencies were 370 g 
of coal equivalent per kilowatt-hour, or 1,930 kWh per ton coal (the average effi- 
ciency in 2005 [China Electricity Council, 2006-2015]; capacity factors were 
5,500 hours per year (SEPA, 2006a); 80% of the sulfur was converted to SO, in 
combustion and 20% was retained in ash, as recognized in China's official sta- 
tistics (State Council, 20072); and overall SO, removal rates were 85% (SEPA, 
2007). The calculation formula is 


SO, removal capability 
Coal power capacity x 5500 
1930 


Sulfur content — 
x 2 x 80% x 85% 


“2” in the denominator refers to the fact that when sulfur is converted to SO,, the 
mass doubles since the molecular weight of SO, is twice that of sulfur. A caveat 
is that these numbers are used here to reversely calculate sulfur contents because 
they represent China’s original assumption in compiling the data. One legitimate 
concern is the accuracy of the assumed 80% conversion. Actually, in the com- 
bustion of anthracite, bituminous and sub-bituminous coal, 90% or more of the 
sulfur is converted to SO,, as discussed earlier. In addition, as discussed in Chap- 
ter 6, China’s actual SO, removal rates should be significantly lower than 85% 
especially before 2007. Actual thermal efficiencies and capacity factors also vary 
across years. 

Sulfur contents are closely related to the costs of SO, mitigation. Generally 
speaking, higher sulfur contents correspond to lower costs for every ton of SO, 
removed but higher costs for every kilowatt-hour of electricity generated. The 
distribution of sulfur contents is shown in Figure 5.10 with the national average 
being about 1.0%. Of the coal-fired power plants, 68% burned coal with less 
than 1% sulfur and another 26% between 1% and 2%. The remaining 6% of the 
total capacity was associated with higher than 2%-sulfur coal. China not only 
installed SO, scrubbers not only in coal power plants burning high-sulfur coal 
but also in those burning low-sulfur coal. China’s distribution of sulfur contents 
had a single peak at around 0.75% (Figure 5.10), which reflected the fact that 
most of China’s coal is mined in one region. For example, two thirds of China’s 
coal production in 2007 came from the seven nearby provinces of Shanxi, Inner 
Mongolia, Shaanxi, Shandong, Anhui, Hebei and Henan (National Bureau of 
Statistics, 1997—2008). 

The preceding two factors decide how much SO, is generated when burning 
a unit quantity of coal. SO, removal rates are the third factor to reduce the SO, 
emission intensity. Before construction begins, a report of environmental impact 
assessment (EIA) had to be submitted to a governmental authority on environ- 
mental protection (NPC, 2002). If the plant was believed to bring unacceptable 
environmental damage — for example, seriously worsen ambient air quality — the 
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Figure 5.10 Distribution of sulfur contents in coal power plants in China (with retrofitted 
SO, scrubbers) 


Source: SEPA and NDRC (2008). 


EIA report would be rejected. Another policy — “three simultaneities" — required 
pollution control facilities to be designed, constructed and completed at the same 
time as the main project (State Council, 1998). For example, if SO, scrubbers 
were considered necessary in the EIA report, this policy would demand their 
installation. 


3.3 Technical measures for SO, removal in the power sector 


In order to remove SO, in electricity generation, coal-fired power plants in China 
are required to meet effluent emission standards that are made more stringent 
every six or seven years to reflect growing environmental concerns. In the stand- 
ards enacted in 1996, new coal-fired power plants that passed EIA after Janu- 
ary 1997 should achieve 2,100 mg/Nm (if burning coal with <1% sulfur) or 1,200 
mg/Nm? (if burning coal with >1% sulfur; SEPA and AQSIQ, 1996). For coal- 
fired power plants burning bituminous coal with 0.5% sulfur, SO, concentration 
in the non-desulfurized flue gas will generally exceed 1,000 mg/Nm’. Essentially 
the 1996 effluent emission standards meant that coal-fired power plants burning 
coal with >1% sulfur should have SO, scrubbers while those with <1% sulfur 
did not need to. In the standards enacted in 2003, for the great majority of coal 
power plants, their effluent SO, concentration should be kept below 400 mg/Nm? 
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on 1 January 2010 (SEPA and General Administration of Quality Supervision 
Inspection and Quarantine, 2003). In addition to China's shutting down old, small 
power-generating units, the effluent emission standard itself would ensure that a 
dominant share of China's coal power capacity in 2010 would have SO, scrubbers 
installed and operate normally. 

The standards were updated in 2011 for being effective on 1 January 2012 (Min- 
Istry of Environmental Protection and General Administration of Quality Supervi- 
sion Inspection and Quarantine, 2011). New plants should then reduce their effluent 
SO, emissions below 100 mg/Nm? while the standard for existing plants was 
200 mg/Nm’. In southwestern provinces, including Guangxi, Chongqing, Sichuan 
and Guizhou, where local coal contains much higher sulfur contents, the standards 
could be relaxed to 200 mg/Nm’? and 400 mg/Nm’, respectively. Natural gas-fired 
power plants tend to be much cleaner, with the standard being 35 mg/Nm*. 

In 2014, a new policy, “Upgrading and Retrofitting Action Plan for Energy Con- 
servation and Pollution Mitigation in the Coal-Fired Power Sector," was enacted 
jointly by National Development and Reform Commission, Ministry of Environ- 
mental Protection and National Energy Administration (National Development 
and Reform Commission et al., 2014). It required newly constructed coal-fired 
power plants in eastern provinces to achieve the standard for natural gas—fired 
power plants, that is, 35 mg/Nm? for SO, emissions. Central provinces should 
approach this standard, while western provinces were encouraged to reach the 
level. This much more stringent standard is referred to in China as the ultra-low 
emissions. In 2015, another policy mandates the ultra-low standard to be achieved 
in most new and existing coal-fired power plants with only occasional exceptions 
(Ministry of Environmental Protection et al., 2015). 

China's Law of Standardization and its implementation regulations provide 
legal teeth (NPC, 1988; State Council, 1990). Effluent emission standards are 
clearly stated as “mandatory standards" (State Council, 1990), while products 
not meeting *mandatory standards" are forbidden to produce, sell and import 
(NPC, 1988). In this sense, coal power plants should stop generating electricity 
if the effluent SO, emissions exceeded corresponding standards. The electric grid 
should not accept the electricity if it were not legally generated. 

In order to achieve SO, removal rates as required by the stringent ultra-low efflu- 
ent emission standard, coal-fired power plants should generally achieve very high 
SO, removal rates, being 98.5% if Huolinhe lignite or Datong bituminous coals are 
burned or 96.9% for Shenfu bituminous coal (Table 5.2). The SO, emission intensity 
of electricity generation should also be substantially reduced to about 0.10 to 0.11 
g/kWh. The sulfur contents in these three types of coal, from 0.50% to 0.99%, fall 
within the normal range. For high-sulfur coal, especially in southwestern provinces, 
the required SO, removal rates are much higher, generally beyond 99%. The deep 
reduction can only be achieved through SO, scrubbers if coal remains as the fuel. 

Before China started the large-scale deployment of SO, scrubbers in the early 
2000s, the world in total had installed about 200 GW (Taylor et al., 2005). The 
United States accumulated around 100 GW in a 25-year period between 1975 and 
2000 (Taylor et al., 2005). Germany and Japan together took 30% of the world’s 
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Table 5.2 Effluent SO, emissions and necessary SO, removal rates 


Huolinhe Datong Shenfu 


lignite bituminous bituminous 
LHV (MJ/kg) 13.9 21.0 214 
Contents in coal (96) Sulfur 0.61% 0.99% 0.50% 
Carbon 34.1% 55.7% 57.0% 
Hydrogen 2.7% 3.4% 3.4% 
Oxygen 10.5% 8.3% 8.0% 
Nitrogen 0.7% 0.9% 1.1% 
Effluent SO, emissions Concentration (mg/Nm*) 2,315 2,291 1,133 
(without removal) Emissions (g/kWh) 6.79 727 3.60 
For achieving the Required SO, removal 98.5% 98.5% 96.9% 
35 mg/Nm’? standard rate (%) 
Emissions (g/kWh) 0.10 0.11 0.11 


Note: Assuming the sulfur retention rate in ash, 90%; thermal efficiency of electricity generation 
(42%, or 293 g of coal equivalent/kWh). Coal quality data are from Shi and Yu (2005). 
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Figure 5.11 Coal-fired power and SO, scrubber capacities in China 


Source: Ministry of Environmental Protection (2014); EIA (2019); China Electricity Council (2010, 
2006-2015). 


market, and the remaining 20% were in other countries (Taylor et al., 2005). The 
scrubber capacity numbers presented in Figure 5.11 were calculated from a pub- 
licly available plant-level data set (Ministry of Environmental Protection, 2014). 
The dataset includes information on the name and location of coal power plants, 
the serial number and power capacity of generators, the dates that generators and 
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SO, scrubbers came online, SO, scrubber technology type and the name of the 
SO, scrubber company in charge. The SEPA (Ministry of Environmental Pro- 
tection after March 2008) established a standard procedure for registering SO, 
scrubbers (SEPA, 2005, 2006b); for example, an SO, scrubber had to operate 
continuously for 168 hours to test its performance before registration. 

China's share was negligible with only 5.6 GW of SO, scrubbers at the end of 
2000, or 2.5% of its coal-fired power capacity (Figure 5.11). In the 10th Five-Year 
Plan (2001—2005), SO, scrubber capacity rose to 46.7 GW in 2005. The progress 
was noticeable and the proportion of coal-fired power capacity with SO, scrub- 
bers increased to 12.5%. However, because total coal-fired power capacity esca- 
lated from 218.9 GW in 2000 to 360.6 GW in 2005, essentially China had more 
coal-fired power plants without SO, scrubbers to witness a steady increase of the 
power sector's SO, emissions. In the 11th Five-Year Plan (2006—2010), coal-fired 
power capacity grew at a much faster pace to reach 654.3 GW in 2010, while SO, 
scrubber capacity was lifted even faster to 569.3 GW in 2010. Then only 85.0 
GW of coal-fired power plants, or 13.0%, did not have SO, scrubbers. This rate 
had already been much lower than that in 2000. In the following years, the ratio 
further inched higher to 94.4% in 2013. Essentially, in China, nearly all coal-fired 
power plants should have SO, scrubbers to continue operation. 

The 11th Five-Year Plan witnessed a large-scale campaign to retrofit existing 
coal-fired power plants (Figure 5.12), besides shutting down many inefficient 
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Figure 5.12 The annual growth of coal-fired power and SO, scrubber capacities in China 


Source: Ministry of Environmental Protection (2014); EIA (2019); China Electricity Council (2006— 
2015, 2010). 
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small units (Xu et al., 2013). The ratios between the annually increased capacities 
of SO, scrubbers and coal-fired power plants were consistently higher than 100% 
in every year of the 11th Five-Year Plan. At the retrofitting peak in 2008, SO, 
scrubber capacity grew by 127.4 GW while coal-fired power capacity increased 
only by 43.1 GW. After the 12th Five-Year Plan, a great majority of SO, scrubbers 
were either built together with coal-fired power plants or further retrofitted for 
meeting more stringent effluent emission standards. 

Most SO, scrubbers fall into three scale categories: 300 MW, 600 MW and 
1000 MW (Figure 5.13). They correspond to several predominant, standard- 
ized unit scales that China’s coal-fired power units have. Among the 754.9 GW 
of coal-fired power units with SO, scrubbers in 2013, 62.1 GW, 215.1 GW and 
263.9 GW were within the 1,000~1,050-MW, 600~650-MW and 300~350-MW 
ranges, respectively. Two smaller scales have seen their importance fading after 
China focused more on larger and more efficient units. Respectively, 42.3 GW and 
32.7 GW fell within the 200~220-MW and 135~150-MW ranges. In total, these 
five standardized unit sizes accounted for 618.6 GW or 81.9% of all SO, scrub- 
bers. These size and technology standardization provided one crucial advantage 
in designing and rapidly deploying SO, scrubbers. 

The geographic distribution of SO, scrubbers reflects that of coal-fired power 
plants. Provinces in East China, North China and South China had 249.2 GW, 
213.0 GW and 104.1 GW (or 33.0%, 28.2% and 13.8%) of SO, scrubbers, 
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Figure 5.13 Annually increased SO, scrubber capacity and unit sizes 


Source: Ministry of Environmental Protection (2014). 
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Figure 5.14 The annual growth of SO, scrubber capacity by regions (as categorized by the 
six Regional Supervision Bureaus of the Ministry of Ecology and Environ- 
ment; SO, scrubbers are called “retrofits” when the online dates of SO, scrub- 
bers and coal power units are over one year) 


Source: Ministry of Environmental Protection (2014). 


respectively, in 2013 (Figure 5.14). Northeast, Southwest and Northwest had 
188.5 GW in total, or 25.0%. Their vast geographic territories indicate that these 
coal-fired power plants are scattered at much greater distances from each other 
to potentially enhance difficulties for environmental compliance monitoring and 
enforcement. 

Different SO, scrubber technologies correspond to a wide range of possible 
SO, removal rates. China had 1589 units of SO, scrubbers at or above 200 
MW in 2013. The limestone-gypsum wet type is the most applied technol- 
ogy especially for large coal-fired power units, accounting for 93.6% of units 
>=1000 MW, 96.1% of those between 600 MW and 999 MW, 87.6% of those 
between 300 MW and 599 MW and 81.0% of those between 200 MW and 
299 MW (Figure 5.15). The share dropped significantly for units smaller than 
200 MW, being only 30.0% (Figure 5.15). Due to the same consideration of 
economy of scale, seawater type also heavily tilted toward large units (Fig- 
ure 5.15). Only 94.5 GW of SO, scrubbers in 2013 were individually smaller 
than 200 MW (12.5% of all SO, scrubbers), but they had 2,878 units (64.4% 
of all; Figure 5.15). 
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Figure 5.15 SO, scrubbing technologies by unit sizes 
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6 Policy implementation! 


1 Goal-centered policy implementation 


In a country with effective rule of law, law enactment and policy making are the 
most important step for environmental protection, while implementation is more 
or less expected, although some bumps may still exist. China does not have sound 
rule of law, and thus, its policy implementation could be even more important than 
policy making. In the United States, after the Acid Rain Program in the Clean Air 
Act Amendments (1990) was enacted, law enforcement was largely the respon- 
sibility of the administrative branch. The rule of law obliges the administration 
to enforce the law. However, in China, no such tradition has been established to 
ensure that laws and policies will be genuinely implemented. Furthermore, Chi- 
na's policy implementation is heavily decentralized to local governments (Chap- 
ter 3), while the U.S. federal government has a relatively much stronger capacity 
for implementing their own policies. A key difference between China and the 
United States is that China should first mobilize its decentralized policy imple- 
menters before witnessing significant efforts and sulfur dioxide (SO,) mitigation. 
China relies on the goal system to mobilize ministries at the central government 
and, more important, local governments for policy making and implementation, 
as discussed in Chapter 4. 

Environmental compliance in China was indeed weak but has been improving 
steadily. China has made much progress in the past 15 years to reverse the ear- 
lier poor implementation of environmental policies (Jin et al., 2016). Coal-fired 
power plants in China have nearly universally installed SO, scrubbers, already 
94.4% as of 2013 (Figure 5.11). Although most SO, scrubbers in China today 
do operate properly to greatly contribute to the deep reduction of SO, emissions 
(Figure 1.8), evidence of their misreporting and cheating was widely present to 
indicate serious noncompliance problems. A study showed that many factories in 
China were primarily concerned about minimizing operation costs and only oper- 
ated their pollutant removal facilities when an inspection was imminent (OECD, 
2006). Official data reported that SO, emissions from the power sector in 2007 
were 11.5 million tons (Ministry of Environmental Protection, 2006—2009), but 
an independent study estimated that 16.4 million tons were emitted in that year 
(Lu et al., 2010). In addition, official data announced that in 2007, 73.2% of SO, 
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was removed from coal-fired power plants that had SO, scrubbers (Ministry of 
Environmental Protection, 2009b). In Jiangsu Province, which had a relatively 
good track record on environmental protection, however, the rate was found to 
be only about one third in the first few months of 2007 (SERC, 2009). Especially 
before June 2007, cheating was widespread (Figure 6.1). Although almost all 
coal-fired power plants generally reported that their SO, scrubbers were operating 
normally, later confirmed data found the operating time to be much shorter (Fig- 
ure 6.1). For those in operation, their SO, removal efficiencies were often much 
lower than required (SERC, 2009). However, after July 2007, a great majority 
of their SO, scrubbers were operating for more than 90% of the time and were 
achieving SO, removal efficiencies of over 90% (Jiangsu Department of Environ- 
mental Protection, 2007-2009). Data from the Ministry of Environmental Protec- 
tion reported that SO, scrubbers had already been removing 78.7% of SO, from 
associated coal-fired power plants in 2008 (Ministry of Environmental Protection: 
2009b), indicating that they were largely operating as they were supposed to do. 
This chapter evaluates such transition and examines how the compliance deci- 
sions were reversed. 

After SO, scrubbers are installed, the managers of coal-fired power plants decide 
whether to operate them or not. The willingness to install SO, scrubbers does not 
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Figure 6.1 The operation of SO, scrubbers in Jiangsu Province, including self-reported 
operation rates and later confirmed operation rates 


Source: The Economic & Trade Commission of Jiangsu Province, 2009; Jiangsu Department of Envi- 
ronmental Protection, 2007—2009; State Electricity Regulation Commission (Nanjing office), 2009. 
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necessarily mean that the incentives are strong enough for their proper operation. 
In addition, China's SO, scrubbers vary greatly in sizes, technology types, sul- 
fur contents, costs of reagents and local environmental governance effectiveness. 
A significant variance should exist in their operation especially across provinces. 

Studies have shown that three conditions are favorable to ensure compliance 
with environmental legislation: low compliance costs, high penalties for noncom- 
pliance and a high probability of catching noncompliance (Cohen, 1999; Helland, 
1998; Becker, 1968). The latter two conditions are complementary to each other. 
In 2000, Blackman and Harrington judged that in China, *both the probability 
of getting caught for underreporting and the penalty for doing so are quite low" 
(Blackman and Harrington, 2000). A 2009 IEA (International Energy Agency) 
report claimed that the operation of China's SO, scrubbers was problematic due 
to high operation costs and ineffective environmental regulation (IEA, 2009). As 
the crucial factor to decide the probability of catching noncompliance, the impor- 
tance of an effective compliance monitoring system has been widely recognized 
for implementing environmental policies and achieving their intended objectives 
(Lu et al., 2006; Raufer and Li, 2009). Monitoring and site inspection are essential 
for catching offenders but are subject to the constraints of high costs and limited 
budgets (Arguedas, 2008). The problem is especially serious in developing coun- 
tries (McAllister et al., 2010; Blackman and Harrington, 2000). To enforce the 
SO, allowance trading scheme in the United States, the strategy was to install 
continuous emissions monitoring systems (CEMSs) with “periodic quality con- 
trol tests of monitoring devices to maintain the accuracy of emissions data" (The 
U.S. Congress, 1990; Stranlund and Chavez, 2000). Large polluters can attract 
more attention. A study of the U.S. steel industry found that large polluting plants 
attracted more scrutiny than their smaller counterparts, regardless of how good 
their compliance record was (Gray and Deily, 1996). 

Similar to policy making, policy implementation in China is also goal-centered, 
under which actions from the central and local governments focus more on whether 
they can contribute to goal attainment and less on whether policies are genuinely 
implemented. Heavily decentralized policy implementation facilitates their selec- 
tive and goal-centered enforcement efforts. Such selective policy implementa- 
tion also indicates that many rules in China are not followed or respected even 
by governments, which results in the weak rule of law. Given the political, eco- 
nomic, social and technological feasibility of implementation, as well as probable 
capacity constraints, those policies that can lead to more pollution mitigation have 
higher probabilities of being prioritized in implementation. This will trigger the 
policy evolution through implementation selection, as discussed in Chapter 5. For 
implementing a given policy in China's context of originally low environmental 
compliance rates, those factors that contribute to their enhancement are strength- 
ened selectively and sequentially, depending on how progress can be made more 
effectively and efficiently with corresponding efforts. In a certain period, compli- 
ance costs are determined by technological statuses and market conditions, which 
are largely not decided directly by the environmental administration. In the longer 
term, technologies may evolve and costs may go down, as examined in detail in 
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Chapter 7. The other two factors, penalties for noncompliance and environmental 
compliance monitoring, are primarily examined in this chapter. 

This goal-centered policy implementation echoes the comparative advantage the- 
ory that was originated by David Ricardo to analyze the development of international 
trade (Ricardo, 1817). In a two-country, two-product model, even though a country 
may have lower productivity or absolute disadvantage in producing both products, it 
still could specialize in and export one product based on comparative advantage and 
import only the other. Heckscher and Ohlin further developed the model to attribute 
the origin of comparative advantage in a country's factor endowment (Ohlin, 1967). 
It later became the foundation of a development theory that argued that a country 
should base its development on its comparative advantage (Chenery, 1961). Lin 
et al. employed this theory to explain the rapid economic growth of China and other 
countries (Lin et al., 2003). Before the economic reform in 1978, China adopted a 
leap-forward strategy to develop capital-intensive heavy industries against its com- 
parative advantage, and this resulted in slow and unsustainable economic growth, 
whereas after the reform, the comparative advantage of labor was better utilized to 
achieve rapid economic growth and upgrading (Lin et al., 2003). 

From a status of prevalent noncompliance, goal-centered policy implementa- 
tion suggests making progress according to the contingent comparative advantage 
of alternative paths for achieving goals. When policy implementers decide which 
path could better serve the SO, mitigation goals, the chosen path should follow 
the direction whereby the effort's “productivity” is comparatively higher. In other 
Words, easier measures are taken first before moving to more difficult measures, 
although many problems exist in the process. 

This chapter examines the progress of three key measures. Penalties for non- 
compliance were first increased. A 2007 policy provided subsidies to coal-fired 
power plants for normally operating their SO, scrubbers, but nonoperation would 
incur a penalty of five times. Managers of those coal-fired power plants, mostly 
state-owned, would lose their jobs if cheating were caught. These penalties were 
relatively easier to be made available, while the more difficult environmental 
compliance monitoring was strengthened in following two steps to enhance the 
probability of catching noncompliance. First, more resources were made available 
to support the conventional environmental compliance monitoring system that 
features monitoring, reporting and verification (MRV). CEMSs also played a key 
role to signal potential noncompliance. The strategy worked well for coal-fired 
power plants that tend to be large, making frequent inspections little constrained 
by the shortage of inspectors. Collusion was also made more difficult for improv- 
ing data quality. Furthermore, new technologies for environmental compliance 
monitoring are rapidly emerging and evolving, including sensors, satellites and 
social media. They tend to be much cheaper in monitoring one polluter but less 
accurate for legally confirming compliance statuses and issuing penalties, while 
conventional technologies are much more expensive but, if working smoothly, 
can meet the legal accuracy requirements. In the 2010s and, especially, since 
2015, the Chinese government has been actively developing and integrating these 
big data technologies into governance. In environmental protection with millions 
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of polluting sources scattered across China's vast geographic landscape, environ- 
mental compliance monitoring is one primary field to apply these new technolo- 
gies for achieving higher compliance rates without demanding more resources. 


2 Compliance on the operation of SO, scrubbers 


2.1 SO, scrubber technologies 


Compliance costs of SO, scrubbers are mainly for their operation as well as main- 
tenance. A comprehension of SO, scrubber technologies is accordingly essential 
to understand how coal-fired power plants may cheat on compliance and how the 
government could catch such noncompliance. 

SO, scrubbers (or flue gas desulfurization) have various technology types. Wet 
scrubbers are the most applied technology with SO, removal efficiencies nor- 
mally over 90% (Figure 5.15). This section introduces major features associated 
with wet scrubbers and briefly compares these with dry scrubbers. After the flue 
gas comes out of a dust-removal facility (generally electrostatic precipitator, or 
ESP, in China's coal-fired power plants), it will be directed to an SO, scrubber 
system. The first step is often to pass the flue gas through fans or boosters, which 
facilitate the flow and adjust the velocity of the flue gas to be in a desirable range 
for the best performance of the SO, scrubber. Then the flue gas enters an absorber 
tower, where actual SO, removal happens. Generally speaking, coal-fired power 
generation units of 300 MW or over should have their own absorber towers and 
two units of 200 MW or less could share one (NDRC, 2004). The flue gas enters 
the absorber tower at the lower-middle part and moves upward. Limestone slurry 
mixed with products of chemical reactions fills the lower part of the absorber 
tower and is lifted by several circulation pumps to the upper part. Special nozzles 
are used to spray the slurry for the maximization of SO, removal efficiency. The 
falling slurry droplets contact the flue gas physically and remove approximately 
90% to 95% of SO, through chemical reactions. Simply put, the main and over- 
all reaction is CaCO, + SO, + H,O — CaSO, + CO, + H,O. Air is blown into the 
slurry pool at the mom part al the absorber CM to force the oxidization of SOT 


and make gypsum (CaSO,2H,0): CaSO, + 50: +2H,O — CaSO, 2H,0 |. 


Before the flue gas exits from the top of the absorber tower, it passes through 
equipment that removes mist. Because the processing removes much heat from 
the flue gas and the efficient outflow from a chimney (often over 200 m high for 
coal-fired power plants) requires the flue gas to be above a certain temperature, a 
gas-gas heat exchanger may be included to heat the outlet flow gas with the inlet 
flue gas to raise its temperature. 

Two important side systems are respectively for the preparation of limestone 
slurry and the production of gypsum. Limestone is crushed and mixed with water 
to make limestone slurry. Fresh limestone slurry enters the absorber tower often 
through circulation pumps. The bottom slurry with gypsum is pumped out and 
filtered to separate gypsum. The wastewater is sent to a treatment system. 
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SO, removal efficiency can be controlled by adjusting various factors, includ- 
ing the contact time length between the flue gas and the limestone slurry droplets, 
calcium-to-sulfur ratio (or Ca/S ratio) and liquid-to-gas ratio (or L/G ratio). The 
contact time depends on the velocity of the flue gas and the path length before its 
leaving the point where limestone slurry 1s injected. The height of the absorber 
tower is an influential factor determining the path length. Another factor is asso- 
ciated with the different injection heights of circulation pumps. Higher injection 
points indicate a longer path for contact and reaction. When the electricity genera- 
tion unit is not in full load with less flue gas, not all circulation pumps will have to 
be operated. Then the choice of different circulation pumps could make some dif- 
ference in the SO, removal efficiency. However, higher absorber tower and longer 
contact path correspond to higher electricity consumption to lift limestone slurry. 

In the L/G ratio, the liquid refers to the volume of limestone slurry dropping 
from the upper part of the absorber tower, or circulated liquids. The gas is the 
volume of flue gas entering the absorber tower. Higher L/G ratio leads to higher 
SO, removal efficiency because the chance is higher for an SO, molecule to be 
absorbed. It is controlled through circulation pumps: if the flue gas volume does 
not change, turning on more pumps indicates a higher L/G ratio. Since the number 
and power of circulation pumps are fixed after an SO, scrubber comes online, the 
liquid volume has an upper limit, which restrains the maximum contribution of 
enhancing L/G ratio to increase SO, removal efficiency. 

Ca/S ratio is the molar ratio between calcium carbonate (CaCO,) and sulfur 
oxides (SO „ dominantly SO,). In a perfect situation, as predicted in the chemical 
reaction introduced earlier, the ideal Ca/S ratio is 1 to remove all SO, and use up 
all limestone. But in the actual situation, not all limestone will be consumed and 
not all SO, will be removed. SO, wet scrubbers can achieve high efficiencies in 
both aspects. As a result, the actual Ca/S ratio is only a little higher than 1, usually 
around 1.03 for China's wet scrubbers (Wu and Qian, 2007). Because the inlet 
quantity of SO, changes with the volume of flue gas and the SO, concentration, 
even though the Ca/S ratio is maintained stable, the rate of adding limestone to the 
system will still change. On the other hand, the workload of removing SO, could 
become too heavy when the actual sulfur content exceeds the designed level by 
a significant margin. In this situation, when all circulation pumps are turned on 
and the L/G ratio has reached its maximum, the only major method to maintain 
a required high SO, removal efficiency is to enhance the Ca/S ratio. However, a 
much higher Ca/S ratio than the designed level will not only add costs but also 
will more likely clog the system and barricade its normal function. The adjustment 
of the Ca/S ratio 1s through controlling the pH value of the limestone slurry in the 
absorber tower. In daily operation, the pH value should be maintained within a 
range. A pH value above the normal range indicates excessive limestone and that 
the injection rate of fresh limestone slurry should be reduced. 

SO, wet scrubbers consume about 1% of the electricity generated from the cor- 
responding power generation units. The rate could be as high as 3.5% when high- 
sulfur coal is burned with a heavy workload of SO, removal. China’s coal-fired 
power plants consumed, on average, 6.79% of the electricity they generated in 
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2008 (SERC et al., 2009), in which SO, scrubbers accounted for a notable share. 
Significant electricity-consuming components of SO, scrubbers include the fans, 
circulation pumps and limestone slurry preparation system. 

Two major economies of scale are associated with SO, scrubbers in construc- 
tion. First, the size of an absorber tower is largely determined by the volume of 
flue gas or the scale of the corresponding power generation unit. A larger volume 
of flue gas or a larger scale in megawatts leads to lower average costs for each 
unit of flue gas treated or each megawatt. Because absorber towers are responsi- 
ble for a large part of the capital costs, this economy of scale could significantly 
reduce the unit capital costs. Since most nonpower SO, emission sources consume 
much less coal and do not generate large enough volume of flue gas to provide 
the economy of scale, the unit costs of SO, scrubbers are often more expensive. 

Second, higher SO, concentration in the inlet flue gas, or higher sulfur input 
rate, raises capital costs for each unit of flue gas treated because they require 
larger systems of limestone preparation and gypsum handling, as well as probably 
higher absorber tower and more circulation pumps. Economy of scale can also 
be realized for these systems to treat each unit of SO,. SO, concentration in the 
inlet flue gas is mostly determined by two factors: sulfur and thermal contents of 
coal. The link with sulfur contents is quite straightforward: if different types of 
coal only differ in sulfur contents, higher sulfur contents indicate more SO, in a 
roughly equal amount of flue gas. With the same thermal efficiency, the volume of 
flue gas mainly depends on the thermal input. Then lower thermal contents of coal 
mean that more coal has to be burned for the required thermal input, and accord- 
ingly, more SO, will be generated. Accordingly, sulfur content per unit of energy 
is a better indicator of SO, concentration in the inlet flue gas of SO, scrubbers. 

The product of SO, scrubbers is gypsum. Depending partly on the quality, it 
can either be sold in the market or go to landfill. A significant market for gypsum 
is in building materials. 

The operation and maintenance (O&M) of SO, scrubbers are associated with 
costs in materials (including mainly limestone, electricity and water), labor and 
maintenance. The sale of gypsum could earn some revenue but often only at an 
insignificant portion. If the quality of SO, scrubbers remains about the same, 
maintenance costs are positively related to the capital investment of SO, scrub- 
bers. As a result, larger scales of SO, scrubbers are linked with lower maintenance 
costs on the bases of megawatt-hour or ton SO, removed. Similarly, economy 
of scale is also relevant to labor costs, but the impact on overall O&M costs is 
constrained by the insignificant share of labor costs; for example, my field trip 
to China's coal-fired power plants found that roughly 15 workers were required 
to run the SO, scrubber and ESP for a 300-MW plant in 2008. Their total annual 
costs could be about 1 million RMB. The average O&M costs of China's SO, 
scrubbers were about 15 RMB/MWh, indicating that the total O&M costs would 
be approximately 23 million RMB if the capacity factor was about 5,000 hours/ 
year. Then the share of labor costs was less than 596. 

Materials comprise most of operation costs. In normal operation, the Ca/S ratio 
remains fairly stable, and thus, the limestone consumption is about linearly related 
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to sulfur input. Electricity consumption for running SO, scrubbers can be roughly 
divided into three major parts: in fans that are mainly associated with the flue 
gas volume, in the handling of limestone and gypsum that is affected by sulfur 
input and in circulation pumps connected with both. Most water consumption is 
in the form of evaporation to the flue gas in the absorber tower, and the water is 
released to the atmosphere together with the cleaned flue gas. As a result, water 
consumption is mainly correlated with the volume of flue gas and is also affected 
by economy of scale. 

Because of its wide availability and low costs, limestone is the dominant 
absorbing reagent in wet scrubbers. However, other alkaline reagents are some- 
times applied, such as seawater and alkaline wastewater. Furthermore, SO, scrub- 
bers can be dry. Lime (CaO) is often used as the absorbing reagent. Because of its 
much lower utilization rate, the Ca/S ratio has to be much higher (e.g., 1.3~1.5). 
Generally, the SO, removal efficiency is in the range of about 70% to 80%, lower 
than that of wet scrubbers. The capital costs of dry scrubbers are lower, but the 
operation and maintenance costs are higher (EPA, 2003). 


2.2 Noncompliance behaviors 


The managers of coal-fired power plants have strong incentives to avoid the costs 
of O&M. Data from Jiangsu Province showed that from 2006 to June 2007, the 
self-reported operation rates (the percentage of time that an SO, scrubber is in 
operation alongside the corresponding power generation unit) from coal-fired 
power plants were significantly higher than the values that were later confirmed, 
likely through other relevant data such as limestone consumption, gypsum pro- 
duction and electricity consumption (respectively, more than 90% and about 60%; 
Figure 6.1). The discrepancy reflects the likely magnitude of misreporting. This 
section discusses several prominent problems that emerged from the author’s 
interviews and the literature. These problems prevented the proper operation of 
SO, scrubbers and caused very significant uncertainty in estimating SO, emis- 
sions from coal-fired power plants. 

Typical noncompliance behaviors could include the following: first, SO, emis- 
sions may be underreported and the quality of SO, scrubbers could be poor. Coal- 
fired power plants underreported SO, emissions to pay a lower effluent discharge 
fee and to be seen as complying with regulations. In 2007, 98% of coal consumed 
in China’s power plants was raw coal (National Bureau of Statistics, 2008). Coal- 
fired power plants were allowed to pick out coal stones from received raw coal 
to calculate actual coal consumption. In interviews, the author found that coal 
stones were sometimes overreported. This factor could have led to a 1% to 2% 
underestimation of SO, emissions. Furthermore, China’s coal-fired power plants 
usually had to use different coals with sulfur contents that could vary signifi- 
cantly. The instability of coal supply was confirmed by Steinfeld et al. (2009). It 
made the underreporting of sulfur contents harder to detect. Interviews in China’s 
SO, scrubber companies found that many early scrubbers (e.g., before 2005) had 
serious quality problems. In order to reach designed SO, removal efficiencies, 
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besides the replacement of malfunctioning equipment, a few SO, scrubbers even 
had to have their very expensive absorber towers retrofitted. The main reason 
for the faults in the SO, scrubbers was that they were designed on the basis of 
underreported sulfur contents. In China's first public and high-profile statement 
to penalize the abnormal operation of SO, scrubbers, instability and bad quality 
were particularly pointed out, and three power plants were found to use coal with 
much higher sulfur than the designed levels (Ministry of Environmental Protec- 
tion, 2008). At the design stage of SO, scrubbers, if the managers of coal-fired 
power plants had been underreporting sulfur contents in the past, they would con- 
tinue to do so to conceal their guilt. Some managers did not plan to operate their 
SO, scrubbers initially and were not concerned about their quality. They installed 
the SO, scrubbers purely in order to comply with the government's requirements 
and to qualify for a subsidy for generating desulfurized electricity. The managers 
wanted to minimize capital costs through underreporting sulfur contents. When 
inspections were known in advance, reaching the required SO, removal efficien- 
cies was not a problem because coal-fired power plants often kept some low- 
sulfur coal in reserve on-site. 

Second, illegal bypass ducts may be used to avoid flue gas treatment. Many 
SO, scrubbers had bypass ducts to allow the flue gas to exit without going through 
the SO, scrubber systems. The purpose was to enable electricity generation when 
SO, scrubbers had minor problems and need to be shut down temporarily. In a 
2007 policy, coal-fired power plants were not penalized provided that their SO, 
scrubbers were properly operating for at least 90% of the time (NDRC and SEPA, 
2007b). However, bypass ducts also provided opportunities to avoid the operation 
of SO, scrubbers when they functioned normally. Six coal-fired power plants were 
penalized for illegally using bypass ducts and leaving some flue gas untreated in 
2007 and 2008 (Ministry of Environmental Protection, 2008, 2009c). 

Third, data from CEMSs may also be inaccurate and manipulated. CEMSs 
could greatly enhance environmental monitoring capacity. China had 60 SO, 
scrubbers at the end of 2004 (Ministry of Environmental Protection, 20102), while 
a general survey in 2004 found that about 400 CEMSs had been installed in 180 
coal-fired power plants (Pan et al., 2005). The author's site visits and Steinfeld 
et al. also found that CEMSs were being widely used (Steinfeld et al., 2009). As 
far as cost was concerned, there was little reason for coal-fired power plants to 
resist the installation of CEMSs. Two CEMSs in Plant 3 in Table 6.1 cost about 
US$132,000, only 0.5% of the capital costs of the plant's SO, scrubbers. How- 
ever, CEMSs may not report credible and reliable data. One concern was over 
the quality of the equipment used. CEMSs cost much more in the United States: 
according to a cost model from the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), 
it generally required more than half a million dollars for one set (The U.S. EPA, 
2007). The 2004 general survey found that only 20% of the CEMSs in China were 
functioning normally (Pan et al., 2005), local environmental protection bureaus 
generally refused to accept data from CEMSs and only one was recognized as a 
credible data source for the purposes of levying the SO, effluent discharge fee 
(Pan et al., 2005). Later on, CEMSs were officially accepted as data sources after 
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their online connection with provincial environmental protection bureaus. How- 
ever, the author's interviewees still said that they did not fully trust data from 
CEMSs. The locations of the sensors could affect the readings of CEMSs, and 
data reporting could also be manipulated. In 2008, three coal-fired power plants 
were caught illegally setting up ceilings of outlet SO, concentrations that could be 
reported (Ministry of Environmental Protection, 2009c). 

Fourth, coal-fired power plants could either cheat or even collude with environ- 
mental compliance inspectors. Data from CEMSs were compared quarterly with 
direct measurements to verify accuracy (State Council, 2007b). A survey in China 
found that multiple inspections per annum tended to deter violation, no matter 
which government level inspectors were from (Lu et al., 2006). However, the 
effectiveness of site inspections could be constrained. According to the author's 
interviews, many plants were able to raise the removal efficiency of their SO, 
scrubbers from zero to the designed level in half an hour nas en Bolivia y que facilitan su acceso 
a otros espacios de participación y activismo político a nivel nacional 
e internacional. 

Respecto a cuáles son los aportes de estas mujeres a la CL los 
ejemplos traídos a colación sugieren diferentes formas de concebir y 
practicar la comunicación con un denominador común: la CI como 
lugar de experimentación social y cultural para la acción política, que 
contribuye en primer lugar a la democratización de la palabra ha- 
ciendo uso de ella desde abajo (desde su posición subordinada como 
mujeres, cholas, campesinas, indígenas) y desde adentro (desde sus 
prácticas cotidianas). Desde esa posición las comunicadoras cons- 
truyen formas de autorrepresentación distintas a las hegemónicas 
— masculinas —. Esas narrativas expresan el sentido indígena de lo 
político que opera simultáneamente hacia afuera (en el objetivo de 
denunciar sus luchas y conseguir objetivos para sí y para el grupo), 
y hacia adentro (construyendo y proyectando sentido de pertenencia 
colectiva), conjugando lo local y lo global, lo propio y lo apropiado. 
Esto se visibiliza en la elección de los temas y en un enfoque singular 
de la comunicación. Este enfoque integral se extiende al grupo y al 
territorio. En palabras de Olimpia Y. Palmar, integrante de la Red de 
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Comunicación wayúu Putchimaajana y activista por los derechos de 
las mujeres indígenas: “Nosotras vemos la comunicación como un 
tejido de vida que va entrelazando distintos procesos: el de la educa- 
ción, la construcción de ciudadanía, la defensa del territorio, el forta- 
lecimiento de la cultura. Por eso nosotras decimos que comunicamos 
para la vida”. 
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DEFINIR EL MEDIO. 

RADIOS COMUNITARIAS E INDÍGENAS 

EN LA QUEBRADA DE HUMAHUACA Y LA PUNA 
DE JUJUY, NOROESTE ARGENTINO 


Francisco M. Git Garcia 
(Universidad Complutense de Madrid) 


Desde finales de la década de 1990, y muy especialmente desde su in- 
clusión en la Lista del Patrimonio Mundial de la UNESCO en 2003, 
la Quebrada de Humahuaca —y por extensión, la Puna de Jujuy, en el 
noroeste argentino— se constituye como un escenario de emergencia 
indígena y revitalización cultural de estructuras indigenizadas', co- 
munitarias o populares, donde acontecen procesos socioculturales de 
intensidad y alcance variables en los que coinciden diferentes manifes- 
taciones de identidad, identificación, etnicidad, etnogénesis, folklore, 
creatividad cultural, reclamos económicos y demandas de tierras. Un 
contexto que comunidades indígenas, organizaciones y movimientos 
de naturaleza variada, e instituciones vienen aprovechando para po- 
sicionarse en los medios de comunicación local o regional, y de este 
modo retroalimentar la construcción, expresión y legitimación de di- 
chos procesos, ya sea desde lo político o desde lo cultural, pues en 
estos términos se estructura localmente el debate (Gil, 2021). 


1. Frente a estructuras indígenas “tradicionales”, utilizo la idea de estructuras indi- 
genizadas para apelar a aquellas que, por adopción o afecto, han sido modificadas 
a través de la mímesis para hacerlas encajar en las expresiones de la cultura local 
de forma más práctica, visual y efectista, reordenando las categorías indígenas 
para adaptarlas a contextos —muchas veces politizados— de emergencia indíge- 
na, construcción de neocomunidades, exaltación de símbolos y emblemas, o (re) 
invención de tradiciones. 
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En términos generales, el entorno mediático regional está fuerte- 
mente dominado por radios alternativas de distinta filiación (indíge- 
nas, comunitarias con licencia, comunitarias sin licencia, populares, 
campesinas, rurales, cooperativas, socioeducativas, libres, estudian- 
tiles), de las cuales solo algunas están explícitamente vinculadas con 
movimientos indígenas o campesinos, y tan solo unas pocas quedan 
integradas en redes de comunicación alternativa/comunitaria de ám- 
bito nacional. Radios que tratan de acomodarse al espectro mediático 
argentino resultante de la Ley 26.522 de Servicios de Comunicación 
Audiovisual de 2009, que estableció su división tripartita en sectores 
público, privado/comercial y comunitario. Una Ley de Medios que 
desde su gestación viene espoleando intensos debates de diverso signo 
y calado, así como fuertes tensiones mediáticas, sociales e identitarias. 

Atendiendo a esta escena regional y a su entorno mediático, en las 
páginas que siguen analizaré distintos puntos de vista sobre la consi- 
deración de la radio comunitaria e indígena en Argentina, para ir fo- 
calizando el debate en la Quebrada de Humahuaca y la Puna de Jujuy, 
y más concretamente en la población de Tilcara, donde encontramos 
varios medios (con licencia o sin ella) que se presentan a sí mismos 
como “comunitarios”. Desde la experiencia de los medios en esta po- 
blación, prestaré especial atención a cómo se entienden los conceptos 
de “comunidad” y de ‘lo comunitario”, así como su participación en la 
construcción de “identidades” y la expresión de “identificaciones” por 
parte de distintos agentes sociales. Para ello me fijaré en cómo des- 
de estas radios se entiende y se representa el medio comunitario, así 
como en los valores puestos en juego para su definición en términos de 
producción, uso y consumo de la radio. En suma, trataré de resolver 
qué elementos son barajados a la hora de considerar “comunitaria” 
una radio y si alguno de ellos es valorado por encima del resto en esta 
decisión. Introduciré en el análisis la cuestión de las radios indígenas 
en tanto que su concepto de “comunidad” difiere del que plantean 
las radios comunitarias, con las cuales, además, mantienen una situa- 
ción de divergencia en parte surgida a partir de la Ley de Medios. Una 


2. Esta Ley 26.522 de Servicios de Comunicación Audiovisual de 2009, más conoci- 
da como Ley de Medios, fue modificada y suspendida en 2016 como consecuencia 
del cambio de gobierno resultante de las elecciones de diciembre del año anterior, 
y se encuentra actualmente en revisión por parte de una comisión bicameral del 
Congreso de la nación. 
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divergencia entre medios comunitarios y medios indígenas, quiero 
avisarlo desde ya, en cuya calificación me guiaré por los argumentos 
clasificatorios que unos y otros se arrojan recíprocamente. Metodo- 
lógicamente —y sin que ello signifique que, como etnógrafo, me de- 
cante por uno u otro punto de vista—, presentaré cada medio desde su 
propia perspectiva y en oposición al otro, elevando el volumen de las 
radios comunitarias sobre las indígenas y viceversa según quien esté 
hablando. Entrecruzaré los medios comunitarios e indígenas desde sus 
referentes y proyecciones, pero intencionalmente recortaré el espacio 
de diálogo entre los comunicadores comunitarios y los indígenas para 
centrar buena parte de mi análisis en los monólogos desde los cuales 
construyen sus diferencias, un procedimiento que —como veremos— 
resulta especialmente significativo a la hora de definir el medio. 


DEFINIENDO EL MEDIO COMUNITARIO 


La definición de comunicación popular, alternativa y comunitaria, la 
delimitación de sus particularidades y similitudes, o los matices de 
cada término en según qué contextos, vienen articulando en América 
Latina —con sus continuidades y rupturas — debates de hondo calado 
desde los años setenta, tanto en comunicación, política, sociología y 
cultura; discusiones en las cuales han ganado peso específico los con- 
ceptos de horizontalidad, participación, polifonía, emergencia, resis- 
tencia, subalternidad, identidad, indigenidad, ciudadanía, politicidad’, 
desarrollo o autogestión, entre otros’. 


3. Desde distintas miradas históricas, políticas o sociológicas sobre movimientos so- 
ciales, lógicas colectivas y nuevas formas de participación ciudadana, el concepto 
de “politicidad” queda definido como la modificación de actitudes y relaciones al 
interior del campo popular, que son traducidas en acciones, presiones y reivin- 
dicaciones de actores sociales (individuales, pero especialmente colectivos) hacia 
el Estado, en pro de cambios económicos, sociales y políticos más allá de las ins- 
tituciones. Desde escenarios micropolíticos, la politicidad busca así expandir el 
horizonte de “lo político” a través de la participación y la organización de sectores 
descontentos, marginales o subalternos. En este sentido, prestando especial aten- 
ción a las prácticas que genera, y a cómo constituye cultura política, el concepto 
ha encontrado un campo de aplicación preferente en el análisis de formas de par- 
ticipación y acción comunitaria. 

4. Dado que seguramente acabaríamos perdidos en la abundantísima bibliografía sobre 
este tema, no es mi intención recopilar aquí una historia de este proceso, ni posicio- 
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En términos generales, podríamos decir que la comunicación co- 
munitaria queda planteada como parte de un proceso de desarrollo lo- 
cal, pensada desde el cambio social y político profundo y democrático, 
articulada a partir de espacios para el diálogo, el debate y la crítica, y 
trabajada desde los intereses, problemas, necesidades e inquietudes lo- 
cales. A partir de aquí, intentar definir qué es una radio comunitaria se 
torna tarea complicada, siendo seguramente difícil construir un relato 
único generalizador sin diluir aspectos sobresalientes del recorrido de 
cada medio en particular. 

Quizás por ello la división argentina de la Asociación Mundial de 
Radios Comunitarias (AMARC? resuelve que sería mejor “compartir 
acercamientos” que dar definiciones, pues a semejante pregunta no 
encontraremos sino respuestas múltiples, todas ellas marcadas por la 
promoción de la participación activa y la generación de condiciones 
para incidir en procesos de democratización. Considerando bajo un 
mismo rubro a las radios ciudadanas, comunitarias, populares, alter- 
nativas, “de nuevo tipo”, “truchas”, o barriales, lo fundamental para 
AMARC a la hora de definir la radio comunitaria es 1) el modo de 
incluir a la audiencia en su propuesta, 2) su intervención activa en los 
procesos de la comunidad de la que forma parte, 3) su voluntad de 
transformación de las injusticias e inequidades, 4) sus búsquedas y 
propuestas estéticas, artísticas, sonoras, y 5) el carácter más o menos 
colectivo de su propiedad y de la gestión del medio de comunicación”. 

Para el Foro Argentino de Radios Comunitarias (FARCO?, estas 
se caracterizan por 1) considerar la comunicación como un derecho 
humano esencial, 2) no perseguir un fin de lucro, y 3) estar gestio- 


narme en la discusión teórica. Ambas cuestiones están sintetizadas en los trabajos 
recientes de Mata (2011) o Navarro y Rodríguez (2018). Asimismo, el caso particular 
argentino ha sido abordado con detalle por Segura (2016) o Kejval (2009, 2013, 2016). 

5. La Asociación Mundial de Radios Comunitarias se constituye desde 1983 en un 
espacio de encuentro y acción colectiva fundamental para debatir y delinear los 
horizontes del movimiento de medios comunitarios en el mundo. En Argentina, 
la red reúne a 30 emisoras, centros de producción y comunicadores comunitarios. 

6. Enel español coloquial de Argentina, ‘trucho/a’ hace alusión a algo o alguien fal- 
so, ilegal, irregular, subrepticio, indigno de confianza, mentiroso. En este sentido, 
una “radio trucha” sería aquella que no cuenta con licencia. 

7. <http://amarcargentina.org/amarc/somos/>. 

8. Constituida en 1998, FARCO busca agrupar a las radios populares y comunita- 
rias de Argentina, contando en la actualidad con 91 emisoras asociadas en todo el 
territorio nacional. 
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nadas en forma democrática y participativa por grupos de personas 
agrupados en asociaciones civiles, vecinales, cooperativas, sindicatos, 
mutuales, etc. Combatiendo algunos estereotipos, desde este foro des- 
mienten que una radio comunitaria deba ser una radio pequeña, una 
radio pobre, una radio precaria, o una radio de baja potencia; tampoco 
un medio necesariamente local. Lo fundamental en su definición será 
el énfasis en la participación comunitaria para dar respuesta a los pro- 
blemas propios, lo cual quedará patente en su formato, en sus conteni- 
dos, en sus puntos de vista y hasta en su lenguaje radiofónico’. 

Por su parte, la Red Nacional de Medios Alternativos (RNMA) de 
Argentina” plantea la comunicación alternativa, comunitaria y popular 
no solo como una herramienta, sino como un proceso de construcción 
colectiva; construcción desde la horizontalidad, y que va creciendo desde 
las prácticas comunes. Una comunicación entendida ni como mercancía 
ni como servicio, sino como un derecho popular y legítimo. En este sen- 
tido es que desde esta red se entiende la acción comunicativa como un 
proceso político, social y cultural de disputa ideológica ante la imposi- 
ción de esos otros medios (hegemónicos) que tienden a naturalizar y le- 
gitimar las condiciones de dominación del capitalismo y el patriarcado". 

Llegado el momento de articular la división en tercios que la Ley 
de Medios de 2009 hace del espectro audiovisual argentino, los me- 
dios comunitarios —junto con el resto de alternativos, campesinos, 
socioeducativos y artísticos — quedarán dentro de los prestadores de 
“gestión privada sin fines de lucro”, diferenciándose así claramente de 
los medios públicos (estatales y no estatales) y de los privados/comer- 
ciales. De este modo, y en consonancia con los planteamientos que ya 
venían esgrimiéndose desde las tres redes susodichas —especialmente 
FARCO, que tuvo destacado protagonismo en los debates previos a 
su promulgación—, la Ley, en su Artículo 4, definió a las emisoras 
comunitarias como 


aquellos “actores privados que tienen una finalidad social y se caracterizan 
por ser gestionadas por organizaciones sociales de diverso tipo sin fines 


.  <http://www.farco.org.ar/index.php/farco-somos/la-radio-comunitaria>. 

10. La RNMA nace en 2004 fruto de un proceso de prácticas y debates entre diversos 
medios alternativos de ámbito nacional, ante la necesidad sentida de crear un es- 
pacio que sea parte de la lucha de los sectores populares. 

11. <https://rnma.org.ar/quienes>. 
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de lucro. Su característica fundamental es la participación de la comunidad 
tanto en la propiedad del medio, como en la programación, administra- 
ción, operación, financiamiento y evaluación. Se trata de medios indepen- 
dientes y no gubernamentales. En ningún caso se la entenderá como un 
servicio de cobertura geográfica restringida”. 


A priori, no debería haber habido lugar a discusión sobre estos tres 
puntos básicos que son la participación de la comunidad, el carácter in- 
dependiente del medio, y su afán no lucrativo. Sin embargo, los matices 
respecto de los dos primeros fueron pronto planteados en función de 
ese requisito fijado por la Ley acerca de que se tratará de medios gestio- 
nados por organizaciones sociales de diversa naturaleza. Este condicio- 
nante dejó la puerta abierta a una casuística de lo más variopinta que, 
además de alentar múltiples suspicacias respecto de la intencionalidad 
de las partes implicadas, no haría sino soliviantar algunos de los debates 
acerca de qué medios debían integrar ese tercio de los alternativos-po- 
pulares-comunitarios. Pero aún más crispante iba a resultar un inciso f) 
del Artículo 97 que contempla al actor comunitario en su especificidad, 
y expresa una voluntad por parte de la Ley por fortalecerlo “para pro- 
yectos especiales de comunicación audiovisual y apoyo a servicios de 
comunicación audiovisual, comunitarios, de frontera, y de los Pueblos 
Originarios, con especial atención a la colaboración en los proyectos 
de digitalización.” Esta asociación entre medios comunitarios y medios 
indígenas no solo posicionaría a los segundos respecto de los primeros, 
sino que favorecería que algunas emisoras de militancia y reconoci- 
miento indígenas se postularan para la obtención de una licencia como 
radios comunitarias, lo que encendería a algunos comunicadores indí- 
genas contra esos a los que pasarían a considerar como traidores”. 

Las radios indígenas quedarían inscritas dentro del tercio de los 
medios públicos, donde ya desde los previos a la Ley de Medios fue- 


12. Sobre el lugar de las radios comunitarias en la Ley de Medios y su aplicación destaco 
el trabajo de Ollari (2016). Por su parte, De Guio y Urioste (2017) analizan las estra- 
tegias de las organizaciones de medios comunitarios, alternativos y populares desde 
la promulgación de la Ley de Medios hasta el cambio de gobierno de 2015, mientras 
que Kejval (2016) se centra en la reconfiguración de la identidad (política) de las ra- 
dios comunitarias, populares y alternativas —incluidas las radios indígenas— hasta 
la suspensión de la Ley en 2016. Específicamente sobre el acceso y participación de 
los pueblos indígenas en el sistema de medios argentino llamo la atención sobre los 
trabajos de Doyle (2018), Lizondo y Ortega (2013) y Siares y Belotti (2018). 
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ron ninguneados —de ahí que algunos medios buscaran su reconoci- 
miento vinculándose al tercio de los comunitarios—; nunca obtuvie- 
ron licencia, sino una autorización vitalicia para emitir, generalmente 
acompañada de subsidios. Por su parte, las radios comunitarias tu- 
vieron que pelear una licencia que, en el mejor de los casos —pues el 
cambio de gobierno de 2015 y la suspensión de la Ley de Medios en 
2016 interrumpió muchos procesos de tramitación—, iba acompaña- 
da de cursos de capacitación y de la entrega por parte del Estado de 
los equipos técnicos. Sea como fuere, entre ambas se multiplicaron 
las que, abandonadas a su suerte, presa de problemas técnicos o en- 
redadas en tensiones políticas, terminaron apagándose más o menos 
rápido; algunas ni siquiera llegaron salir al aire. Es cierto que la Ley de 
Medios definió un escenario inédito en la historia de la comunicación 
en Argentina, reconociendo por primera vez a los medios sin fines de 
lucro como prestadores de servicios audiovisuales. Paro también lo es, 
como apunta Segura (2016: 3), que “desde entonces, la lucha de estos 
medios ya no fue solo por hacer efectiva esa legalidad a través de la 
obtención de licencias, sino que también se fortaleció la búsqueda de 
soluciones para su sostenibilidad y crecimiento en las nuevas condi- 
ciones”. En este sentido, me parece que para muchas radios lo segundo 
se convirtió en prioritario frente a lo primero. Pero esta es una coyun- 
tura plagada de casos específicos que no abordaré en estas páginas. 
Mi propósito a continuación será el de tratar de resolver —licencias 
legales aparte— desde qué discursos se convierte a una radio en radio 
comunitaria, para lo cual me fijaré, por un lado, en cómo la idea de 
comunidad marca el principio de lo comunitario, y por otro, en la 
disyuntiva que a partir de esta fractura entre medios comunitarios e 
indígenas se va a establecer entre la identidad de la radio (comunitaria) 
y el concepto de radio con identidad. Vayamos por partes. 


SEGÚN LA IDEA DE COMUNIDAD, ASÍ LA CONSIDERACIÓN 
DE LO COMUNITARIO 


La Ley de Medios de 2009 impulsó una reorganización sin precedentes 
del escenario mediático nacional, acrecentando los matices de defini- 
ción entre medios populares, alternativos y comunitarios. Para Segura 
(2016: 9-11; cfr. también Kejval, 2013; 2016 para una panorámica más 
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detallada), lo popular pasó a ser disputado por afines y contrarios al 
kirchnerismo, lo alternativo fue recuperado por proyectos de izquier- 
das, y lo comunitario mantuvo la ambigiiedad necesaria como para 
nombrar al conjunto de proyectos. En las radios populares ganó peso 
la construcción de la ciudadanía comunicativa, y la contrainformación 
lo hizo en las radios alternativas, siendo que en el conjunto de estos 
medios alternativos emergieron otros modelos de radios cooperativas, 
indígenas, campesinas, villeras, etc. Y sobre todas ellas —sentencia 
esta autora— la Ley apostó por el concepto de medios comunitarios 
ignorando las profundas diferencias dentro del sector, tanto en el pla- 
no ideológico —esta será para Kejval (2016: 47) la principal diferencia 
entre todos estos medios—, pero también en términos de recursos, 
estructuras e integrantes de esas radios. 

Justamente tomaré esta cuestión de las enormes diferencias existen- 
tes entre las radios comunitarias —independientemente de que operen 
con licencia legal o no— para tratar de resolver cómo se entiende “lo 
comunitario” desde estos medios. Dicho en otros términos, ¿hablar 
de comunicación comunitaria es lo mismo que apelar a una comuni- 
cación de/en/para/sobre la comunidad? (más adelante se entenderá el 
porqué de este abanico preposicional). 

A priori, una radio comunitaria no ha de ser simplemente una ra- 
dio local, sino que —según plantean Geerts, Van Oeyen y Villamayor 
(2004: 34) — más bien desde ella ha de pretenderse crear comunidad 
en muchos sentidos. Comunidades geográficas, sociales, culturales, 
apuntan estos autores; y me permitiré añadir comunidades imaginadas 
(Anderson, 2006), comunidades inventadas (Hobsbawn, 1984), comu- 
nidades dispersas/desterritorializadas, comunidades virtuales (Kejval, 
2010), “comunidades de oyentes” —que participan un poco de la idea 
de las cuatro anteriores—. Porque, en definitiva, la radio desempeña 
un rol fundamental en el proceso de construcción de ese principio de 
comunidad en tanto que algo subjetivo a partir de la identificación y 
el sentimiento de pertenencia. La comunidad como un microcosmos 
con organización, costumbres, tradiciones, redes sociales, prácticas 
culturales, etc., concientizadas como propias desde el imaginario so- 
cial; un imaginario productivo y transformador de prácticas culturales 
—dirá Appadurai (2001: cap. 2) —, una forma de negociación entre la 
agencia individual y espectros de posibilidades globalmente definidos, 
que disloca y diferencia heterogeneidad frente a homogeneidad, faci- 
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litando así la representación de múltiples realidades desde las cuales 
responder y hasta subvertir la “realidad oficial”. 

Pensando así la idea de comunidad desde la relación entre lo local y 
lo global, por encima de muchos planteamientos teóricos —incluidos 
los de Geerts, Van Oeyen y Villamayor (2004)—, la radio comunitaria 
suele ser una radio local, una radio del pueblo —aunque no por ello 
necesariamente popular—, una radio instalada en un “paisaje mediá- 
tico” (Appadurai, 2001: 45-47) que ella misma contribuye a compo- 
ner a partir de narraciones alternativas a las ofrecidas por los medios 
hegemónicos; discursos que, justamente, permiten imaginar realida- 
des, imaginar comunidades, incluso imaginar culturas, que recopilan 
materia prima desde la cual representar nuevos —o no tan nuevos— 
escenarios ideológicos (políticos) y proyectar nuevos —o no tanto— 
escenarios de conflicto sociocultural. 

En síntesis, amalgamando esta diversidad en el concepto de comu- 
nidad y diferentes enunciados sobre los medios alternativos-popula- 
res-comunitarios, me atreveré a resolver que la radio comunitaria 1) 
estrecha vínculos con su entorno social y territorial; 2) aporta herra- 
mientas de empoderamiento cívico (Siares y Belotti, 2018); 3) juega 
un papel clave en la construcción de universos simbólicos y de repre- 
sentación de imaginarios de transformación social para sus oyentes; 
por lo que 4) abre múltiples posibilidades de reivindicar derechos so- 
ciales, políticos y culturales (Kejval, 2013; Segura et al., 2018); siendo 
así que 5) a veces son consideradas no solo como el vocero del cam- 
bio, sino como su promotor y el actor clave del proceso de moviliza- 
ción social. 

Darío Setta llegó a la Quebrada de Humahuaca desde Buenos Ai- 
res, con sus títulos universitarios de Periodismo y Antropología, con 
un importante bagaje de lecturas en la mochila, y sobre todo con la ilu- 
sión de armar un proyecto de radio diferente. Después de diez años de 
recorrido, finalmente consiguió sacar al aire la FM La Caprichosa, que 
obtuvo licencia de radio comunitaria en 2015 y que desde entonces 
viene batallando por consolidar su posición en el escenario mediático 
del pueblo de Tilcara. Para él, la radio comunitaria ha de ofrecer un 
punto de vista alternativo que invite a la reflexión: 


una radio comunitaria tiene la obligación, entre otras, de poner otra voz, 
otro discurso y otra forma de entender la realidad [...]. Tratar de que el 
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debate vaya para ahí. Tratar de repensarnos como sociedad de una manera 
profunda (Darío Setta, Tilcara, 08.08.2017). 


Y en ese repensar la sociedad tiene muy claro que el papel del me- 
dio comunitario, para no quedarse atrás, debe ajustarse a las reglas del 
P q > J 8 
juego que imponen los medios hegemónicos: 


A mí que no me vengan [con] que una radio comunitaria no tiene que 
persuadir, no tiene que generar efecto, no tiene que influir en la opinión 
pública general. Claro que sí. Lo tenemos que hacer. Justamente porque 
los otros lo hacen. Y porque si no lo hacemos nosotros, la trinchera se va a 
correr mucho más a favor de ellos (Darío Seta, Tilcara, 03.08.2017). 


En el contexto de la entrevista queda claro que esos otros a los 
que se alude Darío son los medios hegemónicos y todos aquellos que 
siguen su estela, y que el nosotros apela a La Caprichosa y, por exten- 
sión, a los medios comunitarios. La cuestión sin embargo está en que, 
ya desde los debates previos a la Ley de Medios, esa primera persona 
del plural se transformó en una referencia de orden tremendamente 
disputada, y que esa metafórica trinchera no dejó de ser desplazada 
por unos y por otros, a veces sin quedar claro quiénes eran los com- 
pañeros de armas, los enemigos o los presuntos traidores a la causa. El 
éxito o el fracaso en la obtención de una licencia radiofónica generó ri- 
validad y resentimiento más o menos disimulados entre medios, pero 
—como ya he señalado— lo más significativo fue que la Ley abrió 
una brecha profunda entre radios indígenas y radios comunitarias; una 
brecha que, en realidad, no hizo sino trasladar a la escena mediática la 
bronca histórica entre la nación argentina y los pueblos originarios, 
pero también todos los “nuevos” conflictos que, desde hace dos o tres 
décadas, se han ido agudizando entre las comunidades indígenas y las 
poblaciones locales en las cuales se insertan o les quedan vecinas. 

Aunque diversos movimientos y asociaciones indígenas trataron 
en un primer momento de forzar una división del escenario mediático 
en cuatro partes (medios públicos, comerciales y comunitarios, más 
otra para los medios indígenas), su proyecto nunca prosperó. Desde 
instancias legislativas se propuso integrar a estos medios dentro del 
tercio de los comunitarios, oferta que las poblaciones indígenas re- 
chazaron de plano al considerar que con ello perderían su propia voz. 
Para Laura Méndez, comunicadora social, representante del Movi- 
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miento Indígena Cósmico de Jujuy e integrante de la Coordinadora 
de Comunicación Audiovisual Indígena de Argentina, la cuestión es 
clara, y pasa por defender la denominación indígena frente a la co- 
munitaria: 


nuestra forma de vida es comunitaria, nuestra forma de ver el cosmos es 
comunitario en todos los sentidos, pero las radios nuestras son indige- 
nas, no queremos que se llamen comunitarias (Laura Méndez, Tilcara, 
02.08.2017). 


Más ambiguo a la par que ecuánime es Rubén Hervás, represen- 
tante de la comunidad indígena Maimaras, una de las dos adscritas a la 
población de Maimará, donde una radio indígena viene luchando hace 
años para poder finalmente salir al aire, contra los conflictos políticos 
regionales y contra las rencillas entre ambas comunidades. A priori, 
él no vería esa tensión entre estas dos denominaciones siempre que se 
impongan los valores de lo indígena: 


la radio indígena debe promover y valorar la cultura aborigen” [...], 
pero será comunitaria-indígena: comunitaria porque se la dio el Esta- 
do, indígena porque su voz debe ser india” (Rubén Hervás, Maimará, 
17.08.2017). 


En este marco de discusión conceptual y de reacomodo legal, en 
su lucha por adaptarse y sobrevivir a la Ley, algunas radios indígenas 
apostaron también por la licencia como radios comunitarias. Así lo 
hicieron entre otras la Radio Pachakuti de Abra Pampa", en la puna 
jujefia, primera radio indígena del país, o la Radio Wiphala, en Volcán, 
primera radio indígena de la Quebrada de Humahuaca. Y algunos lo 
interpretaron como una traición, un plegarse a los intereses políticos, 
un dejarse colonizar. Se dijo de quienes estaban detrás de estos medios 


13. Efectivamente, el inciso fi) del Artículo 3 de la Ley de Medios establece que uno 
de los objetivos de los medios indígenas será “la preservación y promoción de 
la identidad y los valores culturales de los Pueblos originarios”. Un inciso que, 
lamentablemente, quedó sin reglamentar en el texto de la Ley ni posteriormente. 

14. Aunque sin plantear una investigación específica sobre esta radio, Emilse Siares 
y Francesca Belotti (2018) toman la experiencia de la FM Pachakuti como uno 
de los casos de estudio a partir de los cuales caracterizan a los medios indígenas 
argentinos y plantean sus desafíos. 
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que no podían ser llamados comunicadores indígenas, porque el ver- 
dadero comunicador indígena debe hacer “comunicación con identi- 
dad” (volveré sobre este concepto en el epígrafe siguiente). Una idea 
de identidad que remite al concepto mismo de comunidad, y que abre 
otro intenso debate: en Argentina, el término “comunidad” no define 
exclusivamente a las comunidades indígenas, sino que en la práctica 
es también usado como sinónimo de pueblo/población; incluso, en lo 
que se refiere a comunicación no hegemónica, como referencia a una 
“comunidad de oyentes”. Todo depende del tipo de “mediación” de 
los medios de comunicación, de su construcción del “acontecimiento” 
mediático y de la “representación” que desde este se hace de lo indíge- 
na/comunitario. Estos tres aspectos ligados al ejercicio de la comuni- 
cación los ponen en práctica tanto los medios comunitarios como los 
indígenas. Sin embargo, el cómo lo hacen constituye una pieza clave 
en la diferenciación entre radios comunitarias y radios indígenas, algo 
que ya abordé en otras páginas (Gil, 2021) y sobre la que solo volveré 
ahora sucintamente. 

En el escenario que nos ocupa, cabría distinguir entre una produc- 
ción de acontecimientos a escala local y regional, y una amplificación 
de acontecimientos producidos a escala provincial y nacional, aunque 
en tal caso —siempre que resulta posible— se procura la lectura local, 
y —toda vez que exista un vínculo, por pequeño que sea, aun forza- 
damente— no se pierde la oportunidad de conectarlo con la esfera de 
lo local/regional. 

En este sentido, para Darío Setta, de La Caprichosa de Tilcara, la 
esencia del medio comunitario radica en su posicionamiento frente a 
la visión de la realidad que tratan de imponer los medios hegemónicos: 


Una radio comunitaria sirve para poder romper con esta idea de que 
la información que nos llega es solamente la de las grandes ciudades, que 
tal vez tiene que ver con hechos cotidianos no trascendentales para un 
pueblo como Tilcara. Qué sé yo... Cómo está el tránsito en Avenida Co- 
rrientes y 9 de Julio [de Buenos Aires], ¿no? Una radio comunitaria sirve 
para no hacer del medio el uso que hacen de él, hoy por hoy, los medios 
hegemónicos, como, por ejemplo, la cuestión de la inseguridad: le robaron 
a este y bla, bla, bla. Y la victimización, la culpabilización radicalizada 
del delincuente [...], la criminalización de quien delinque, estigmatizar a 
determinados sectores de la sociedad. [...] una radio comunitaria tiene la 
obligación, entre otras, de poner otra voz, otro discurso y otra forma de 
entender la realidad (Darío Setta, Tilcara, 08.08.2017). 
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Por esta razón La Caprichosa no hace conexiones con otras emi- 
soras, persiguiendo esa mirada y esa reflexión desde lo local, desde lo 
comunitario. En esta misma línea se expresa Daniel Gaspar, fundador 
y director de la Radio Azul, también en Tilcara, una FM que se dice 
y se piensa en términos de comunitaria a pesar de no contar con la 
pertinente licencia: 


[La Radio Azul] es una radio que tiene al cien por ciento una elabo- 
ración propia, local. Lo que se diferencia con otras radios también es que 
esta radio nunca ha emitido a otras radios, como lo hacen otros medios; 
por ejemplo, radios de Buenos Aires, que te informan de cosas que pasan 
en Buenos Aires, robos en la ciudad, secuestro y todas esas cosas. Esta 
radio siempre le ha dado enfoque a lo local, y por eso es que siempre ha 
tenido sentido de pertenencia. Local, provincial, y luego, si hay más tiem- 
po, a lo nacional y lo internacional, que por supuesto no está exento en el 
medio (Daniel Gaspar, Tilcara, 11.08.2017). 


Esta saturación de información sobre lo que ocurre en la distante 
Buenos Aires, o simplemente de noticias pesimistas sobre el devenir del 
país, es lo que hace que la mayoría de conductores de remis (vehículos 
de transporte de pasajeros con chófer, que hacen las veces de taxis lo- 
cales e interurbanos) prefieran escuchar música en lugar de programas 
informativos. Durante mi investigación de campo en agosto de 2017 
trabajé fundamentalmente en Tilcara, aunque me alojé en la vivienda 
de unos amigos en la vecina localidad de Juella. Por la mañana, ellos 
me acercaban hasta Tilcara, pero a la tarde-noche solía tomarme uno 
de estos remises para regresar a casa; y no desaprovechaba el trayecto 
para continuar haciendo etnografía de los medios al hilo de la emisora 
que en cada auto fuera sintonizada. Lo más habitual era que los con- 
ductores más jóvenes escucharan su propia música a través de un CD 
o un pendrive, pero los mayores preferían la radio. Según las reseñas 
de estos desplazamientos que tengo anotadas en mi diario de campo, 
los gustos podrían repartirse entre programas musicales, deportivos o 
tertulias satíricas con imitadores; salvo excepciones contadas, la gran 
mayoría se expresaban hartos de verse casi obligados a escuchar en los 
noticieros la crónica negra bonaerense o información capitalina que 
no les afectaban y/o con las que no se sentían identificados. Pero para- 
dójicamente, ninguno escuchaba las radios locales. Con mucha sorna 
uno de estos conductores me confesó que estaba cansado de tener que 
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escuchar a pasajeros chismorreando de “las cosas del pueblo”, y aña- 
dió: “para chusmear, ya tengo a mi esposa y a la suegra en casa; por eso 
me paso el día en el auto y sin radio”. Sin radio local, ha de entenderse. 
Y no porque estas radios locales (autodenomínense comunitarias o no, 
tengan o no licencia de tal) sean en realidad meros amplificadores de 
los chismorreos del pueblo o de noticias y temas de alcance exclusi- 
vamente local. En contra de lo que solemos considerar en los estudios 
sobre comunicación comunitaria, hemos de pensar que el conjunto de 
la comunidad no tiene por qué estar interesado en los contenidos que 
se ofrecen desde las radios comunitarias, siendo entonces que la idea 
de una “comunidad de oyentes” se manifiesta como una perspectiva 
interesante y sugestiva de cara a etnografiar estos medios. 

Y es que, tratándose de producción de acontecimientos locales, los 
protagonistas de las radios locales resultan ser las partes implicadas en 
lo cotidiano: personajes destacados de la comunidad, los vecinos de los 
barrios, los jóvenes, los grupos de madres, los estudiantes, los pues- 
teros del mercado, los representantes de la cultura local (artesanos, 
músicos, poetas), distintos colectivos gremiales (docentes, hoteleros, 
remiseros, barrenderos, personal sanitario), los gestores municipales, 
el Intendente, los turistas, los hippies de la plaza, las comunidades in- 
dígenas, etc. En/entre todos ellos se generan relaciones de pertenencia, 
identidad, inclusión/exclusión, a veces bajo el signo de la política (la 
discusión política y/o —muy— politizada) o de la cultura. 

Sebastián Sardina me cuenta que él se crió escuchando la radio, que 
empezó a hacer radio a finales de los noventa, con solo 12 años, que 
fue aprendiendo en varias radios de Tilcara o de las poblaciones veci- 
nas, y en la ciudad de Córdoba, donde cursó sus estudios superiores. 
Hoy conduce su propio espacio en La Caprichosa, y administra un 
grupo de WhatsApp, “Entre oyentes”, que nació ligado a esta emisora, 
aunque luego se fue desmarcando de ella, abriéndose a otros puntos 
de vista y a otro tipo de contenidos no exclusivamente ligados a esta 
radio. Sobre ese punto de la preeminencia de lo político sobre lo cul- 
tural o viceversa, y hablando de su propio espacio en La Caprichosa, 
resuelve que, en última instancia, también lo cultural acaba entrando 
en lo político: 


Calle de Tierra es un programa de folklore, de arte y de cultura. Así 
es como nosotros lo quisimos enmarcar, pero después se fue tomando su 
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propia forma al aire, y también se hizo de política (Sebastián Sardina, Til- 
cara, 14.08.2017). 


A su modo de ver, “hay una problemática muy fuerte en Tilcara: la 
interculturalidad. Tilcara lleva como quince años de interculturalidad, 
pero la cosa últimamente viene complicada”'. Una “problemática” 
que enfrentan desde La Caprichosa no para resolver las categorías, 
sino para propiciar que su audiencia participe del debate intercultural, 
para alimentarlo, para fomentar la interculturalidad; “como una radio 
crítica, que habla claro, que no se calla ningún tema”, dice Sebastián. 
Así, solo estando presente en las cosas que suceden en el pueblo, un 
medio podrá ser plenamente comunitario: 


de repente [esta radio] se vuelve un poco comunitaria, tiene esos hálitos 
de comunitaria, ¿no? Pero creo que nos falta, nos falta bastante para que 
realmente podamos decir que representamos o cubrimos las necesidades 
de la comunidad (Sebastián Sardina, Tilcara, 14.08.2017). 


La cuestión pasaría entonces por resolver si con el abordaje de los 
temas locales se cubren ésas que él apunta como “necesidades de la comu- 
nidad”. Más aún, tanto para la definición del medio como para su análisis 
antropológico, resultaría prioritario aclarar cuáles son esas “necesida- 
des”. Sin embargo, esta parece ser una cuestión sobre la que no acaban de 
ponerse de acuerdo las radios de Tilcara, cada una desde sus posiciona- 
mientos ideológicos, su consideración de “lo comunitario”, su entendi- 
miento y caracterización de lo que ha de ser un medio comunitario, o su 
percepción de lo que la comunidad de oyentes espera de su radio. 

Para Darío Setta, fundador de FM La Caprichosa, el papel de la 
radio pasa por ponerse al servicio de la comunidad: 


La gente encuentra en la radio un lugar de encuentro, un punto de 
encuentro donde dejar mensajes, donde informar sobre cuestiones que 
pasan en el pueblo. Yo qué sé... Desde que llega el Camión de la Mujer al 
hospital, hasta un parte de la Municipalidad, hasta el cumpleaños de una 
niña rica. Es un lugar de encuentro. Y para que sea un lugar de encuentro 


15. En otro momento de la entrevista alarga este período hasta veinte años, pero por el 
contexto de la conversación queda claro que Sebastián vincula el principio de esas 
“complicaciones” a la declaración de la Quebrada de Humahuaca como Patrimo- 
nio Mundial por la UNESCO en 2003. 
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verdadero, la gente tiene que participar, tiene que apropiarse de la radio 
(Darío Setta, Tilcara, 08.08.2017). 

No es incompatible para una radio comunitaria que la gente la use para 
convidar, para vender un auto, para decir que se le perdió el perro. ¿Qué 
hay de malo en eso? Eso también es [la radio comunitaria] (Darío Setta, 
Tilcara, 03.08.2017). 


Radio Central es una emisora que se dice independiente; no una ra- 
dio cooperativa, pese a estar vinculada a la Organización Social de los 
Pueblos Unidos (OSPU), y tampoco una radio comunitaria, aunque 
al entender de Sergio Méndez, su director, “trabajar comunitariamente 
con la gente” es lo que hace de ella una radio muy popular, querida y 
escuchada entre los vecinos de Tilcara. Para él, trabajar “más bien por 
el bien de la comunidad” es ofrecer a sus oyentes aquellos contenidos 
“que de verdad le interesan”: 


Les pongo la música que solicitan. Les leo los diarios de nuestra pro- 
vincia, La Nación. Hablamos de deportes, de espectáculos, de cultura. Tra- 
tamos de llevarlo bien informado a la gente. Y en el tema deportivo local 
siempre me están haciendo llegar el filtering de los partidos que se juegan 
en distintas canchas [y ligas de Tilcara]. Por eso es muy escuchada la radio. 
Porque yo les dejo grabando los partidos para el fin de semana, y eso lo 
escucha mucho la gente. [...]. Música de rock nacional, disco, gapulera!*, 
cumbia, folklore. Lo dejo variado. Y, por ejemplo, algunos spots publici- 
tarios de... diríamos del Hospital, para prevenir algunas enfermedades. 
Siempre estamos pasando de eso (Sergio Méndez, Tilcara, 15.08.2017). 


Para Daniel Gaspar, de Radio Azul, el suyo es un medio “muy, 
muy comunitario, con mucha participación”, involucrado plenamente 
en el día a día de Tilcara: 


el pueblo viene y dice: “bueno, necesitamos esto, necesitamos que se pase 
un parte de prensa, o [que se informe de] qué está pasando con aquella 
tierra” [...]. 

— ¿Para qué sirve entonces la radio? 


16. El euro-disco de finales de la década de 1970 derivó durante el siguiente decenio 
en una variedad de sonidos electro-pop, electro-rock, disco-dance o tekno, que en 
los noventa dieron paso al house y el dance. A todas estas músicas de baile com- 
pletamente electrónicas se las conoce en Argentina como gapuleras por alusión a 
Gapul, el principal sello discográfico especializado en ellas, y que en aquellos años 
las popularizó a partir sobre todo de LP recopilatorios y de versiones megamix. 
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De todo. Para qué sirve en tal sentido de la comunicación social, muchí- 
simo. Desde las instituciones, por ejemplo, para saber si hay clase o no. Des- 
de el hospital, por los informes. Las mismas reuniones de los centros vecina- 
les, qué se hacen. Estamos en constante comunicación con nuestro pueblo. 
Y sirve justamente para identificar, para que se dé la voz justamente desde la 
radio. Para que se enteren todos de las cosas que están ocurriendo en nuestro 
pueblo de Tilcara. De alguna forma, igual las manifestaciones culturales que 
hay a lo largo y a lo ancho de Tilcara (Daniel Gaspar, Tilcara, 11.08.2017). 


En fin, pareceres estos totalmente contrarios a la opinión de aquel 
remisero que no escuchaba las radios locales por considerarlas puro 
chascarrillo, y que evidencian que “la comunidad (= pueblo)” y “la 
comunidad de oyentes” no siempre van a coincidir en la definición 
que desde las radios se hace del medio comunitario. 

Con matices, según el medio (indígena, comunitario, alternativo), el 
protagonista o la referencia del acontecimiento tiende a ser “la comu- 
nidad”, sirviendo así las radios de pulsómetro de las relaciones sociales; 
más tensas cuanto más hacia fuera, pero también más tensas hacia aden- 
tro cuanto más politizados estén los posicionamientos ideológicos de 
los actores implicados, o si entran en juego la gestión municipal, temas 
de tierras, intereses económicos o actuaciones patrimoniales. Lo mismo 
ocurre con las redes sociales, especialmente los grupos de WhatsApp. 

En todo caso, tengo la impresión de que los medios comunitarios 
buscan referentes culturales desde los cuales potenciar, defender, va- 
lorizar lo propio en términos de pertenencia a la colectividad, mien- 
tras que los medios indígenas aparentemente se centran en referentes 
políticos desde los cuales generar una diferenciación marcadamente 
combativa, reivindicativa o victimista, exclusivamente de la comunidad 
indígena. En este sentido, un mismo acontecimiento tendrá múltiples 
presentaciones y representaciones según el medio que lo produzca o 
amplifique. Pensemos, por ejemplo, en los rituales en honor a la Pa- 
chamama"”. Los medios comunitarios los abordaban como algo tradi- 
cional, ahondando en sus raíces históricas y sus dimensiones antropo- 
lógicas, presentándolos como característicos de la región en tanto que 
participante de “lo andino”, practicados por todo el mundo con mayor 


17. Por haber hecho trabajo de campo durante el mes de agosto, mes de la Pacha- 
mama, este fue un tema de conversación recurrente no solo en mi etnografía de 
los medios de comunicación, sino en conversaciones cotidianas con todo tipo de 
interlocutores (locales, indígenas, citadinos avecindados y foráneos). 
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o menor creencia, herencia de los abuelos, analizando sus procesos de 
cambio, vinculándolos con el patrimonio y el turismo, etc. Por su par- 
te, los medios indígenas los ensalzan como herencia de los ancestros, 
prueba fehaciente de la estrecha relación que los indígenas mantienen 
con el cosmos y con la Madre Tierra, evidencia de una presunta con- 
ciencia ecologista propia de los indígenas y de la cual adolecen los no- 
indígenas, a los cuales además no será extraño que se culpabilice de 
haber pervertido estos ritos, de haberlos despojado de sentido y va- 
lor al practicarlos por moda o inercia, etc. Lo que quiero decir es que, 
en tanto que los medios comunitarios se acercan a las tradiciones y 
el folklore desde una perspectiva local, regional (ya sea quebradeña o 
puneña) o incluso “andina”, poniéndolos en valor desde la identidad 
cultural, los medios indígenas las van a reivindicar como algo típica y 
exclusivamente indígena, desde la identidad étnica, convirtiéndolas en 
argumento desde el cual reforzar sus reivindicaciones en los más diver- 
sos escenarios, y muchas veces llevándolas a la arena política. 

En resumen, y quizás simplificando en exceso las cosas, para los 
medios comunitarios la cultura (en términos de identidad cultural y de 
patrimonio cultural) es primero, y desde ahí se alcanza la política —tal 
y como apuntaba Sebastián Sardina al hablar de su programa Calle de 
Tierra—, mientras que para los medios indígenas lo cultural general- 
mente termina siendo politizado, e incluso es desde la política como 
se llega a lo cultural. Todo ello sin perder de vista que, en ocasiones, 
las relaciones entre la comunidad (= el pueblo) y las comunidades in- 
digenas (generalmente, parte autosegregada del pueblo) no son fáciles. 
De ahí las posiciones diferenciadas en torno a lo tradicional, ancestral, 
“andino”: si en ambos casos es sentido como propio y generador de 
identidad, desde los sectores comunitarios/alternativos se viene expe- 
rimentando una sensación creciente de que las identidades indígenas 
actuales no son representativas de la colectividad, y que más bien con- 
tribuyen a romper esa identidad popular predominante. Tal vez por 
esta razón los medios comunitarios, aun no siendo ignorantes de los 
temas y las problemáticas indígenas a escala local, regional y nacional, 
y aun prestándoles atención puntual, no terminan de integrarlos ple- 
namente a sus cuadros de programación y contenidos**. 


18. Sobre este punto se me quejaba la comunicadora indígena Laura Méndez en una 
entrevista mantenida el 02 de agosto de 2017 en Tilcara, indicándome que desde 
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Cuando Darío Setta llegó a la Quebrada de Humahuaca empezó 
a trabajar con el INTA (Instituto Nacional de Tecnología Agrope- 
cuaria), por eso quizás La Caprichosa nació vinculada al proyecto 
“Sembramos palabras, cosechamos derechos”, impulsado por el Mi- 
nisterio de Agricultura, Ganadería y Pesca de la Nación, a través de la 
Secretaría de Agricultura Familiar. Sin embargo, tenía claro que, para 
conseguir la licencia de radio comunitaria, no quería asociar su ra- 
dio a una organización rural o campesina, convencido de que ello la 
iba a contener o incluso encorsetar en exceso. Tampoco pensó nunca 
La Caprichosa como un medio indígena o con predominancia de lo 
indígena en sus contenidos, pues lo consideraba incompatible con la 
pluralidad de voces que él estaba buscando en esta nueva radio: 


No, porque lo indígena es una voz más en el crisol de voces a las que 
pretende abrirse el proyecto [...]. Por eso, una radio indígena es para quien 
cree en los proyectos indígenas. Y es muy difícil hacer entrar voces diver- 
gentes en proyectos de radio indígena. No digo que está mal; por favor, que 
se entienda. Pero mi proyecto era otro (Darío Setta, Tilcara, 03.08.2017). 


El quid de este proceso que, en cierta medida, enfrenta a medios 
comunitarios e indígenas parece situarse en una transformación del 
discurso eminentemente político de los segundos en un discurso emi- 
nentemente cultural por parte de los medios comunitarios. En los 
medios indígenas encontramos alusiones a los procesos de domina- 
ción, de descolonización, de expolio de tierras, de abusos por parte 
de los poderes fácticos, los terratenientes o los empresarios hoteleros; 


Radio Azul se apoyaban y difundían los temas indígenas, a pesar de no generar un 
discurso crítico al respecto; y que también lo hacía La Caprichosa, aunque en este 
caso, y a su manera de ver, con poco entusiasmo. Sin embargo, desde los primeros 
meses de 2019, Radio Azul ha incorporado a su programación “un espacio radial 
con la mirada de los pueblos indígenas”, que es el lema con el que se anuncia el 
espacio semanal Ser Protagonista!, conducido por la propia Laura, y en el que se 
abordan temas diversos: la situación de distintas comunidades indígenas de la re- 
gión y de otras partes del país, la participación de la Asamblea de Comunidades e 
Indígenas Libres en Jujuy en distintos conflictos y movilizaciones, tierras, reclamo 
de derechos económicos, minería, derecho indígena, medicina ancestral, feminismo 
plurinacional, persecución a pueblos indígenas de Abya Yala, entre otros, y más 
recientemente, la afectación de los mapuches por la crisis que se vive en Chile desde 
octubre de 2019, o todas las ramificaciones, consecuencias y derivaciones del pre- 
sunto golpe de Estado contra Evo Morales en Bolivia en noviembre del mismo año. 
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sin embargo, al mismo tiempo, se mantienen posiciones ideológicas e 
imposiciones lingúísticas llegadas fundamentalmente desde Bolivia, y 
que los lugareños sienten como una suerte de colonización cultural. 
El discurso cultural predominante en los medios comunitarios defien- 
de lo local, pero sin perder de vista la identidad regional, provincial 
e incluso nacional; bebe de un ethos de la Quebrada de Humahuaca 
y la Puna de Jujuy para reforzar su construcción de un principio de 
comunidad por encima de los particularismos reivindicados por las 
comunidades indígenas. 

Podría decirse que Jorgelina Molina empezó a militar en comuni- 
cación popular urbana desde la infancia, siempre vinculada a medios 
comunitarios, alternativos o populares, primero en su Bahía Blanca 
natal, y desde ahí a lo largo y ancho del país. En La Caprichosa con- 
duce un programa sobre librepensamiento, ateísmo, feminismo, eco- 
logismo, situación del colectivo LGTBI; “un espacio de lucha y de 
militancia”, lo define ella misma. Por su procedencia y por esta espe- 
cificidad de contenidos, siempre hubo quien la tildó de hacer radio 
“para gringos, para foráneos”. Pero ante esta acusación, y en alusión a 
esa divergencia entre medios comunitarios e indígenas, ella se expresa 
en términos muy gráficos, reivindicando la opción de cada uno a ex- 
presarse consecuentemente con su idea del medio: 


¿Qué me queda? ¿La alternativa cuál sería? ¿Vestirme de kolla, po- 
nerme una pollera de chola, un gorro [andino], y hacerme las dos trenzas 
en lugar de una, y empezar a hablar con tonada jujeña? Digamos, si la 
alternativa es caretearla, todo bien, pero adaptate vos (Jorgelina Molina, 
Tilcara, 31.07.2017). 


Es en este escenario dicotómico, de acusaciones e imposturas, don- 
de la identificación con el medio de comunicación se torna en clave 
para el análisis. Dadas algunas incongruencias de la Ley de Medios 
de 2009, y considerando la ambigúedad generada desde su suspensión 
en 2016, se impone la (auto)definición de “medios comunitarios”, y 
por encima del marco legal muchas veces se asigna el etiquetado de un 
medio como indígena o comunitario a partir de la consideración de 
este por parte de la audiencia”. Una consideración argumentada fun- 


19. Sobre esta cuestión de las audiencias en la caracterización de los medios comunita- 
rios, populares y alternativos argentinos remito al trabajo de Segura et alii (2018). 
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damentalmente desde el tipo de contenidos y los discursos generados 
en torno al acontecimiento, y desde el modo y la medida en que estos 
apelen a criterios de identidad; una identificación no tanto étnica sino 
comunitaria, preferentemente local, pero también regional en térmi- 
nos geo-histórico-culturales. En estos juegos discursivos es donde lla- 
ma la atención el hecho de que los medios autodenominados indígenas 
pierdan calado y proyección social en beneficio de los considerados 
comunitarios; medios comunitarios que muchas veces reformulan los 
acontecimientos producidos por los medios indígenas, logrando con 
ese cambio de perspectiva no solo amplificarlos, sino también movi- 
lizar a la sociedad y generar opinión pública incluso en otros medios 
(por ejemplo, grupos de WhatsApp o prensa provincial de masas). 

Como he señalado a partir de varios testimonios, las comunitarias 
se dicen radios que están con la comunidad, entendida esta en térmi- 
nos locales y regionales, que trabajan por y para ella, que son partici- 
pativas, que escuchan a los comunarios, que hablan de sus cosas. Para 
Daniel Gaspar, de la ya mencionada Radio Azul, una radio comuni- 
taria “está en el día a día de la comunidad, le da vida”; por eso “tiene 
sentido de pertenencia con el pueblo, porque el pueblo se identifica 
con la radio” (Tilcara, 11.08.2017). 

Esto perfila un escenario radiofónico en la Quebrada de Humahua- 
ca y la Puna de Jujuy donde encontramos radios comunitarias (con li- 
cencia) que no son ni percibidas ni sentidas como tales, y otras radios 
que (sin licencia) se perciben y se sienten más comunitarias que las pro- 
pias radios comunitarias. Por citar algunos ejemplos, la ya mencionada 
Radio Wiphala de Volcán, reconocida a la vez como comunitaria e in- 
dígena, aunque todo el mundo la percibe como indígena; tal cual suce- 
de con la Radio Pachakuti de Abra Pampa, nacida como iniciativa del 
autodenominado Equipo de Comunicación Andina, y que lleva señal 
a las 30 comunidades del departamento de Cochinoca. En Purmamar- 
ca, la Radio Viltipoco se autodefinía como comunitaria, pero, cuando 
en mayo de 2018 se procedió a su cierre por dictamen judicial, la co- 
munidad miró para otro lado y dio la espalda a su responsable. Radio 
Candela, de Maimará, es un referente de radio comunitaria en la región, 
aunque su licencia es de medio comercial. Los vecinos de Tilcara reco- 
nocen mayoritariamente como su radio comunitaria la Radio Azul, que 
sin embargo no tiene licencia, mientras que La Caprichosa, con licencia 
de radio comunitaria, suele ser vista como una radio de/para gringos, 
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hippies o foráneos; por su parte, Armando Álvarez, alma mater de EM 
Pirca, una radio nacida del Proyecto de Integración y Rescate de la Cul- 
tura Andina en los años posteriores a la dictadura militar como “un 
micrófono puesto en la cultura andina”, un icono de los medios comu- 
nitarios locales y regionales, siempre ha rechazado todas las etiquetas de 
comunitaria, alternativa, indígena — “indigenista menos”, me bromeó 
una vez (Tilcara, 10.08.2017) —, y prefiere considerar su medio simple- 
mente como “radio, radio a secas”, con plena independencia. Otro re- 
ferente de estas radios indigenas-comunitarias es la FM Warisata de La 
Quiaca, que surgió para comunicar las acciones del Movimiento Ori- 
ginario y Campesino de Jujuy (MOCAJU), que se fue transformando 
en un espacio de representación de muchas otras voces relegadas en los 
medios comerciales y oficiales, y que se encuentra temporalmente fuera 
del aire por problemas técnicos. 

En el fondo, me atrevería a decir que la existencia de todas estas ra- 
dios “comunitarias” se haya en continuo proceso de transformación. 
En parte, como consecuencia de esta disonancia discursiva sobre “lo 
comunitario” que vengo analizando. En términos de teoría de la co- 
municación, Jorgelina Molina apela a falsas etiquetas y falta de com- 
promiso de los medios comunitarios que no crean desde la comuni- 
dad, sino que se limitan a reproducir lo que se difunde en los medios 
hegemónicos: 


Quienes se dicen ser medios comunitarios en realidad seguían respon- 
diendo a la lógica de los medios masivos de comunicación. Tenían una 
radio chica, indígena, comunitaria, que reproducía el noticiero de la tele 
de la tarde. Entonces, de alguna forma, cuando tu medio sigue reprodu- 
ciendo [...], en lugar de ir en búsqueda de esas otras palabras, me parece 
que es cuando ahí se corta lo de medio comunitario, popular y alternativo 
como una alternativa a ese medio hegemónico (Jorgelina Molina, Tilcara, 
31.07.2017). 


Sebastián Sardina, muy crítico con las idiosincrasias culturales en la 
región, lo contempla en términos análogos, apelando a las potenciali- 
dades de las radios para despertar el sentido comunitario: 


En realidad, no estamos acostumbrados a crear colectivamente. [...]. 
Eso hay que destruirlo, y la única forma de destruirlo es la radio, desper- 
tando ese sentido comunitario. Y la única forma de despertarlo acá es a 
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través de las radios, yendo a buscar [...]. Me refiero a que hay que salir a 
buscar la noticia, o el sentido comunitario. El sentido comunitario no va a 
entrar a la radio solito. No ha pasado eso nunca. Nunca (Sebastián Sardi- 
na, Tilcara, 14.08.2017). 


Junto a este punto, y quizás como razón fundamental del desen- 
cuentro entre medios comunitarios e indígenas, las grandes diferencias 
de sentido que cada uno dio a la máxima de que las radios comunita- 
rias nacían para dar voz a los que no tenían voz. 


RADIO CON IDENTIDAD, IDENTIDAD EN LA RADIO 


Durante bastante tiempo, y por parte de muchos comunicadores y 
activistas, se consideró que los medios alternativos estaban llamados a 
convertirse en voceros de aquellos sectores de la sociedad silenciados 
desde los medios hegemónicos. Así lo expresa, por ejemplo, Daniel 
Gaspar, de Radio Azul, al referirse a los sin voz: 


la radio [comunitaria] nace con la idea de dar voz a los que no tenían voz: 
los pueblos indígenas, las comunidades. Era muy difícil, pero así empieza 
la radio: a partir de una negativa, de que nos cortaron la libertad de expre- 
sión (Daniel Gaspar, Tilcara, 11.08.2017). 


Lo que a esta idea siempre han contestado los movimientos y los 
comunicadores indígenas —y por eso intentaron que la Ley de 2009 
repartiera el espacio mediático en cuatro partes, con los medios indí- 
genas ubicados en un cuarto propio y desvinculados de los comuni- 
tarios— es que las comunidades indígenas no necesitan de vocero al- 
guno, ya que tienen su propia voz, y reclaman expresarse por sí solas. 

Ante mi pregunta sobre esta pugna entre medios, Laura Méndez, 
de la Coordinadora de Comunicación Audiovisual Indígena de Ar- 
gentina, recuerda cómo esta cuestión ya se planteó así en los debates 
previos a la Ley de Medios, donde los reclamos indígenas de una co- 
municación propia chocaron con las propuestas desde las radios co- 
munitarias: 


estando en las altas autoridades, [los indígenas] no lograron en estas 
propuestas alternativas tener una participación como sujeto activo, 
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sino más bien como sujeto pasivo, desde esa mirada de la dádiva, de 
la caridad, de ayudar al pobre indio, digamos [de] hablar por el po- 
bre indio. A esto estaban acostumbrados, porque desde diferentes or- 
ganizaciones la práctica habitual venía siendo armar proyectos para 
los indígenas sin consultarles, de hablar por los indígenas. Pero los 
indígenas ya no querían que alguien hable por ellos, más en algo tan 
delicado como es la comunicación indígena. Entonces fue como un 
choque de miradas con las [radios] comunitarias (Laura Méndez, Til- 
cara, 02.08.2017). 


Aquella propuesta del reparto en cuartos nunca prosperó, y —como 
ya comenté—, algunos medios indígenas buscaron licitarse como radios 
comunitarias. De todos ellos, me diría Laura con pena y resquemor, 
considera que han traicionado las aspiraciones indígenas a una comu- 
nicación propia: 


yo los veo como traidores, indígenas traidores, que ya no los considero 
comunicadores indígenas. [...] porque un comunicador comunica, pro- 
duce contenido comunicativo crítico, hace escuchar la otra voz alternativa 
frente al discurso del poder. Y si esos comunicadores no difunden, no cri- 
tican, [...] entonces son traidores. Yo los llamo diplomáticos protocolares, 
silenciosos diplomáticos. 


Mantengo muy vivo el recuerdo de nuestra entrevista, en el bar 
de la terminal de ómnibus de Tilcara, largo rato midiéndonos las dis- 
tancias antes de entrar en materia, mientras que en apariencia com- 
partíamos una merienda cual dos viejos conocidos. Ante la dureza de 
estas palabras contra los que ella consideraba traidores yo le hice dos 
preguntas insidiosas: para empezar, si acaso dudaba de la existencia de 
medios “verdaderamente indígenas”, y para rematar, si acaso aquellos 
que se expresaban y reivindicaban como medios indígenas no le inspi- 
raban confianza. Si en aquel momento —quizás al obligarnos a ambos 
a poner todas las cartas sobre la mesa— estas preguntas cambiaron 
(para mejor) el rumbo de la entrevista, su respuesta a ellas no hará 
sino aproximarnos de vuelta al punto de partida. Laura Méndez cri- 
tica a esas radios presuntamente indígenas —pero consolidadas como 
radios comunitarias gracias a la Ley de Medios— por haber dejado de 
difundir las injusticas que se cometen hacia los indígenas, alejándose 
por esta razón de todos los valores que, a su manera de ver, deben im- 
pregnar a una “verdadera” radio indígena: 
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Yo creo que son muy light-folklóricos. Porque en esa época de auge 
de la Ley [de Medios] surgieron comunicadores valiosos, que lucharon 
defendiendo la Pacha [Mama], el indianismo de Fausto Reinaga, las re- 
beliones indígenas en la formación de la nación... Pero a medida que se 
consolida la Ley dejan de difundir, de criticar las agresiones que están 
sufriendo las comunidades indígenas. Eso más lo difunden otras radios 
que se consideran “ciudadanas” [sensu comunitarias], no indígenas (Laura 
Méndez, Tilcara, 02.08.2017). 


Más allá de que la Ley desencadenara un reajuste estructural de la 
escena mediática argentina y un replanteamiento de posiciones para 
los distintos medios, lo que activó, ya desde sus debates previos, fue 
un concepto nuevo hasta ese momento. Se consideró que lo comunita- 
rio/popular/alternativo no alcanzaba a contener la comunicación indí- 
gena, y además la limitaba en tanto que desconocía el carácter jurídico 
y político de las poblaciones originarias con identidad propia, dejando 
a estas comunidades en desigualdad de condiciones frente al resto de 
medios (Doyle, 2018: 41-42). Así nació el principio de “comunica- 
ción con identidad” para referirse a la actividad comunicadora ejercida 
por los pueblos indígenas. Aunque el término no fue reconocido en 
el texto legal ni en su posterior reglamentación, sí abrió una intensa 
discusión sobre el modo de entender los medios indígenas en Argenti- 
na, diferenciados (¿o más bien diferenciándose?) de los medios comu- 
nitarios, campesinos, rurales, alternativos en su conjunto (Lizondo, 
2015, 2018). Un debate que todavía hoy entrecruza comunicación con 
identidad y política, y remite a las relaciones que, desde el Estado, se 
establecen con la nación y las diversidades que la integran. Una co- 
municación con identidad —señala Lizondo (2015: 55) — que debiera 
aspirar a un diálogo intercultural desde el cual el espacio comunica- 
cional pueda entenderse como aquel donde la comunidad habla y a la 
vez es hablada, siendo en esas maneras de hablar donde se carguen las 
características del discurso local, y por ende comunitario, añadiré yo. 

La interculturalidad es esta “problemática muy fuerte” que Se- 
bastián Sardina situaba como determinante en la historia reciente 
de Tilcara y la Quebrada de Humahuaca, cual espada de Damocles. 
Unos planteamientos interculturales que muchos ven contradictorios 
al concepto mismo de “comunicación con identidad” que la comuni- 
cación comunitaria también disputa. Entre ellos, por ejemplo, Darío 
Setta, fundador de La Caprichosa, quien dice entender la complejidad 
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cultural de la región, las problemáticas indígenas, la discriminación 
sufrida históricamente por las comunidades indígenas, pero que cri- 
tica abiertamente el sectarismo que —a su entender— algunas de es- 
tas comunidades están imponiendo sobre otros movimientos sociales, 
rurales, comunitarios, y también sobre todos aquellos proyectos de 
comunicación que no compartan sus posicionamientos. Conversando 
sobre esa supuesta traición de aquellos medios indígenas que obtuvie- 
ron licencia como comunitarios, arremetió duramente contra todos 
los comunicadores indígenas que, en los previos a la Ley de Medios, 
optaron por radicalizar su discurso y no quisieron hablar ya más de 
comunicación popular, comunicación rural, comunicación para la 
transformación, y empezaron a reivindicar el concepto de “comuni- 
cación con identidad”, como si la identidad fuera algo exclusivo de los 
indígenas. 


Vos fijate: comunicación con identidad. Ellos mismos, la mayoría de los 
que hacen radio indígena, se definen que hacen comunicación con identi- 
dad. ¿Eso qué quiere decir? ¿Qué nosotros, los que tenemos proyectos de 
comunicación popular y que no somos indígenas, no tenemos identidad? 
¡¿Comunicación con identidad?! Nooooo, es comunicación con su iden- 
tidad. Es muy fuerte... Porque tenemos identidades que nos atraviesan 
[... y] a veces no podemos aportar nada desde esa identidad. No podemos 
cerrarnos a una identidad, a dogmas, a trincheras, etc. Hay que abrirse 
a una identidad común, compartida, en la que todos suman, no generar 
identidades múltiples, fraccionadas (Darío Setta, Tilcara, 03.08.2017). 


En un extremo opuesto, pero igualmente cuestionando el concepto 
y el éxito de ese debate intercultural podríamos situar a Laura Méndez, 
para quien el problema radica en todas aquellas radios aparentemente 
indígenas nacidas no del deseo de las comunidades, sino del empeño 
de instituciones públicas como la Subsecretaría de Agricultura Fami- 
liar, el INTA o el Instituto Nacional de Asuntos Indígenas quienes, 
según ella, utilizaron los proyectos de creación de radios indígenas 
para crear, en su lugar, radios comunitarias: 


Iluminados que armaron el proyecto asesorando a las comunidades, 
manipulándolas. Creando radios, e incluso robando esas radios a las co- 
munidades indígenas para crear, desde esos proyectos, radios comuni- 
tarias. [...]. Pretendían que [esos medios] hablaran del mundo indígena, 
pero sin ser indígenas. Y eso genera estereotipos y perjuicios. Y por eso 
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todo el mundo fue cortando espacios. Y se lograron más autorizaciones de 
radio indígena que licencias de comunitarias, pero muchas de ellas [están] 
sin funcionar (Laura Méndez, Tilcara, 02.08.2017). 


El problema fundamental en este punto pasaría por resolver si es- 
tas radios en conflicto hablan por el otro, si son parte del discurso del 
otro, o si más bien expresan un discurso sobre el otro, según parece 
sugerir Laura desde su posición de comunicadora indígena. Sea como 
fuere, esta necesidad que tanto las radios indígenas como las comuni- 
tarias sienten a la hora de diferenciarse mutuamente es algo que llama 
poderosamente la atención, y sobre lo que lo cual convendría ahondar 
de cara a plantear un análisis etnográfico y a alcanzar una interpreta- 
ción antropológica más detallada al respecto. 


CONSIDERACIONES FINALES 


Sobre esta consigna de “dar voz a los que no tienen voz” (comunida- 
des, indígenas, campesinos, obreros, etc.), Mata (2011: 2-3) se cues- 
tiona si no tener voz es lo mismo que haber perdido la palabra; si 
recuperar la palabra equivale a librarse de la opresión; o si son ellos 
quienes realmente recuperan la palabra, más bien se les da, o inclu- 
so simplemente se les presta. Trasladando estas dudas al tema de las 
radios comunitarias e indígenas en la Quebrada de Humahuaca y la 
Puna de Jujuy, he planteado aquí un análisis de los discursos sobre el 
medio, tratando de ver si aquello que la gente se cuenta a sí misma y 
sobre sí misma al hablar de sus radios permite o no definirlas. 

En este sentido, quizás yo mismo he pecado en dar la palabra 
de un modo intencionalmente tendencioso, haciendo hablar pri- 
mero a los medios comunitarios y luego a los medios indígenas, 
sin dejarlos dialogar demasiado entre ellos, aunque sí atendiendo a 
las críticas que recíprocamente se arrojan. Como especifiqué en las 
primeras páginas, ello no implica necesariamente que comparta las 
opiniones de mis interlocutores, o que me decante por un medio 
frente al otro; ha sido un mero ejercicio metodológico, un jugar con 
la referencia del punto de fuga para obtener diferentes perspectivas 
en el análisis. 

Si desde los medios de comunicación se generan representaciones, 
se crean identidades y se imaginan realidades, he pretendido explorar 
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si estas radios son sentidas de la comunidad, o si por el contrario son 
simplemente percibidas como un medio en la comunidad. También 
sondear si las radios, tanto comunitarias como indígenas, contribuyen 
a formar subjetividades y a generar y expresar sentimientos de iden- 
tidad e identificación, si son medios que hacen comunidad o que más 
bien imaginan comunidad. Y si resultara esto último, hasta qué punto 
esa “comunidad imaginada” (Anderson, 2006) acaba transformándo- 
se en real o al menos que influya en la realidad para componer esos 
“paisajes mediáticos” (Appadurai, 2001) entre lo local y lo global, lo 
heterogéneo y lo homogéneo, lo alternativo y lo oficial, lo comunita- 
rio y lo hegemónico. 

Mi intención ha sido interpretar de qué manera se apela a los 
medios comunitarios e indígenas en las prácticas cotidiana y ex- 
traordinaria de crear e impugnar representaciones de uno mismo 
y del otro; representaciones de proximidad territorial, cultural y/o 
política ancladas en diferentes acepciones de “lo comunitario”. Lle- 
gados hasta aquí, y a la luz de los testimonios presentados, quizás 
no sea tan descabellado el compartir acercamientos más que buscar 
definiciones. Cada radio recrea su pasado, construye su presente y 
especula sobre su futuro, y se presenta a los demás desde una lec- 
tura propia de la realidad y al amparo de unos principios políticos 
y de unas identidades sociales y culturales particulares. Son radios 
que se piensan diferente, que suenan distinto y que se posicionan 
divergentes, resultando especialmente significativa esta necesidad 
de diferenciarse que tanto unas como otras expresan; una necesi- 
dad mutua de diferenciarse. Comunitarias o indígenas, son radios 
que construyen sus discursos en base al principio de comunidad y 
al convencimiento en la casi obligación de expresar otra palabra. 
Qué idea de comunidad y qué lenguaje manejen será lo que las 
diferencie y las distancie. Unas buscarán la identidad en la radio, 
la identidad de su radio, generar un sentimiento de pertenencia, 
propiciar una “comunidad de oyentes”; otras perseguirán una “co- 
municación con identidad”. Creo que es a partir de estos puntos 
como hay que tratar de definir a ambos medios. Sin embargo, no 
estoy seguro de haber alcanzado aquí esa definición, sino más bien 
de haber evidenciado la cuestión y aportado —desde el estudio de 
caso— un abanico amplio de elementos de análisis para aproximar 
su definición. 
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Vídeo 


“IR ESCUCHANDO”. 

UNA PROPUESTA ARHUACA 

DE LA COMUNICACIÓN DESDE LA SIERRA 
NEVADA DE SANTA MARTA, COLOMBIA 


SEBASTIAN GOMEZ Ruiz 
(Universidad El Bosque, Bogotá) 


INTRODUCCIÓN 


En el contexto de la modernidad y el desarrollo se han producido imá- 
genes de los indígenas de la Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta (SNSM)! de 
Colombia como nativos ecológicos (Ulloa, 2008); sin embargo, en los 
últimos años se han configurado también como nativos comunicado- 
res. El pueblo arhuaco entiende la comunicación como un “ir escu- 
chando” que hace parte de la Ley de Origen (Seyn Zare) y tiene unos 
padres espirituales dentro de su sistema de creencias. La comunica- 
ción, en este sentido, se centra en los sentidos auditivos, en un gesto 
casi corporal de acompañar y de reconocer al otro. A partir del trabajo 
etnográfico con Amado Villafaña, director del Colectivo de Comuni- 


1. La Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta (SNSM) es un macizo aislado de la cordillera 
de los Andes de aproximadamente 16.400 kilómetros cuadrados. Alcanza las nie- 
ves perpetuas (con su máxima altura a 5.757 msnm) a tan solo 45 kilómetros del 
mar Caribe. Es un hito geográfico único en el mundo que comprende una gran 
diversidad de nichos ecológicos en todos los pisos térmicos. Cuatro pueblos in- 
dígenas (arhuacos, kogis, wiwas y kankuamos) habitan el territorio bajo la figura 
de resguardos, que abarcan los departamentos de Cesar, Magdalena y La Guajira. 
Asimismo, los cuatro pueblos provienen de la familia lingüística chibcha. 
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caciones Arhuaco Yosokwi (CCAY) en el asentamiento de Ikarwa, se 
argumenta que la comunicación para el pueblo arhuaco se ha mate- 
rializado en películas, pero también en artefactos comunicativos que 
tienen un ritmo de producción y circulación más intensos, propios de 
la modernidad. En algunas ocasiones, estos objetos están dirigidos al 
“hermanito menor” (no indígenas) y en otras ocasiones, tienen un uso 
interno. “Ir escuchando” es una propuesta indígena de la comunica- 
ción que guarda un conocimiento sobre la naturaleza y lo espiritual, 
pero que al mismo tiempo supone un saber social y técnico. 

¿Cuáles son las imágenes que se han producido de la Sierra Nevada 
de Santa Marta, desde el naturalismo, el Estado y las empresas mine- 
ro-energéticas? ¿Cómo dialogan los indígenas con estas imágenes? En 
este texto, me interesa rastrear las imágenes que circulan de la Sierra 
Nevada de Santa Marta. Se trata de un tránsito que va de las personas 
al paisaje, de la imagen a la escucha, en un movimiento de afuera hacia 
adentro y de adentro hacia afuera, o mejor, de un diálogo continuo 
entre los indígenas, sus representaciones y el territorio. En este proce- 
so, los indígenas no solo producen y difunden sus imágenes, sino que 
proponen una teoría propia de la comunicación. 

El 27 de septiembre de 2018, en el asentamiento arhuaco de Kutun- 
zama?, en el marco del “Festival de Cine y Video Indígena Daupará. 
Los Espíritus de la Imagen”, se realizó un diálogo entre el realizador 
arhuaco Amado Villafaña, el mamo Camilo Izquierdo, comunicadores 
indígenas del resto del país e investigadores en comunicación, cine y 
antropología. La reunión se realizó en la tarde en una casa ceremo- 
nial (kankuruma) construida especialmente para recibir a visitantes 
no indígenas. En la ronda de preguntas, el crítico de televisión Omar 
Rincón? preguntó: “Entre ustedes hablan de comunicación y dicen la 
palabra comunicación en español, como si no existiera en su lengua 
¿existe una traducción para esta palabra?”. El mamo Camilo Izquier- 
do habló en iku y Amado tradujo: “Nosotros utilizamos la palabra 
“comunicación” cuando se trata de hablar en los términos del hermani- 
to menor, pero tenemos nuestra propia palabra que es renokwa awe- 
kweyka, que se traduce como “ir escuchando””. 


2. También conocido como Katansama y Kutunsama. Entre los kogi se llama Nitansama. 

3. Texto de Omar Rincón. El Tiempo 7/9/2018, <https://www.eltiempo.com/cul- 
tura/cine-y-tv/la-tv-indigena-los-espiritus-de-la-imagen-columna-de-omar-rin- 
con-277898>. 
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Los mamos* y los comunicadores indígenas cumplen un papel fun- 
damental como traductores de la Ley de Origen. Hacen un esfuerzo 
por elaborar y traducir estos principios en términos que los pueda 
entender el “hermanito menor”, con el uso de la palabra, la imagen y el 
sonido. El “ir escuchando” permite abarcar los temas que se están pre- 
sentando en la Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, en torno al cuidado del 
agua, los proyectos de desarrollo y la protección del medio ambiente, 
desde su actualidad y resonancia. 

Desde la lógica mercantil neoliberal, la Sierra Nevada de Santa 
Marta es un territorio que debe explotarse, desarrollarse y servir como 
un enclave económico. De Sousa Santos (2010: 24) denomina “la lógica 
productivista” al crecimiento económico como un objetivo racional 
incuestionable y, de esta forma, es también incuestionable el criterio de 
productividad que mejor sirva a ese objetivo. El lugar que ocupan los 
indígenas en este escenario es incómodo. Su imagen es usufructuada y 
al mismo tiempo invisibilizada. La producción de imágenes, de y sobre 
los indígenas, supone una paradoja en la que la imagen cumple dos 
funciones: una como aliado, y otra, contra sí mismos. La imagen impli- 
ca un reto porque distribuye a las personas y los lugares representados 
(Gell, 1998). Lo que se representa se vuelve vulnerable, múltiple y ob- 
jeto de intervención. Amado Villafaña lo resume de la siguiente forma: 
“Tomar fotografías en la Sierra Nevada es como desnudar a la madre”. 
Esta doble connotación de “desnudar” tiene una acepción erótica y 
sensual de mostrarla, de develarla y al mismo tiempo se relaciona con 
la fragilidad de la representación. La imagen desempeña un doble pa- 
pel que desafía los límites de la representación y el conocimiento: por 
un lado, el “mostrar” un territorio sagrado, la comunidad y el ecosiste- 
ma, permite visibilizar las problemáticas de un territorio amenazado y, 
por otro lado, “desnuda la tierra”, con las implicaciones sagradas que 
esto tiene para los indígenas, en un contexto de permanentes conflictos 
ambientales y sociales. La paradoja de la imagen que plantea Amado, 
también corresponde al mismo quehacer etnográfico: visibiliza y em- 
podera a los grupos humanos, pero también los hace vulnerables. 

En las páginas de internet de las empresas mineras como El Ce- 
rrejón, Puerto Brisa o Drummond LTD, no aparece en ningún lugar 


4. Autoridades políticas y religiosas de los pueblos indígenas de la Sierra Nevada de 
Santa Marta. 
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imágenes de pueblos indígenas. Esta invisibilidad hace que resuenen 
las palabras de German Zarate, gerente de Puerto Brisa, en la película 
Resistencia en la Línea Negra (2011): “Acá no existen, ni han existi- 
do indígenas, esta reclamación es absurda”. La imagen del indígena es 
negada al representar una amenaza para los intereses económicos de 
explotación territorial del Estado y las multinacionales. Este mismo 
discurso ha sido reactivado por el ex vicepresidente German Vargas 
Lleras, quien en un artículo en el periódico El Tiempo llamado “País 
ingobernable”*, señala que es necesario “poner fin a los autodenomi- 
nados pueblos ancestrales” y limitar su participación en todo lo re- 
lacionado con “proyectos mineros estratégicos para el desarrollo del 
país” Luego, continúa haciendo una comparación con Latinoamérica: 


Baste decir que, en Colombia, con una población indígena que no 
supera el 3,5 por ciento del total de habitantes, hemos ejecutado más de 
4.500 procesos, mientras que, en Chile, Perú y Bolivia, con poblaciones 
indígenas mucho mayores, han realizado 36,28 y 40, respectivamente. In- 
cluso, se trata de naciones con recursos, tradición y actividad minera más 
importantes que los nuestros. ¿Qué puede explicar esta situación? En mi 
concepto, una interpretación excesivamente garantista de la Constitución 
y, hay que decirlo, el abuso de quienes intervienen en estas. 


Desde cierto discurso estatal y de las corporaciones mineras, se 
quiere invisibilizar, subestimar y minimizar la presencia de los pueblos 
indígenas. Su existencia resulta incómoda porque recuerda la deuda 
que el Estado tienen con esta población históricamente marginada, 
resituando a los indígenas en una narrativa de los “salvajes” y “los 
que obstruyen el desarrollo”. Sin embargo, los indígenas de la Sierra 
Nevada de Santa Marta han utilizado la producción audiovisual de 
películas como una herramienta simbólica y política para defender su 
territorio y su principal recurso: el agua. Mientras estas películas cuen- 
tan con una narrativa y cinematografía que suponen más tiempo de 
elaboración, de manera simultánea, también han producido artefactos 
comunicativos como vídeos, recorridos con imágenes de dron, videos 
en Google Earth y han hecho uso de redes sociales como Facebook, 


5. Tomado el 17/10/2018 del periódico El Tiempo, <https://www.eltiempo.com/ 
opinion/columnistas/german-vargas-lleras/pais-ingobernable-german-vargas- 
lleras-265864>. 
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WhatsApp e Instagram. Estos artefactos comunicativos se caracteri- 
zan por tener la intencionalidad de comunicar de manera más inme- 
diata o, si se quiere viral, lo que sucede en el territorio. Este tipo de 
activismo cultural (Ginsburg, 2011) por medio de la imagen y la pala- 
bra, plantea algunas preguntas: ¿cómo se debe comunicar lo indígena?, 
¿cómo se producen estos artefactos comunicativos? La producción de 
imágenes y su identificación con los pueblos indígenas de la Sierra, 
dan cuenta de las experiencias de ser indígena hoy. No hay una sola 
forma de ser indígenas, sino que existen diversas, que se adaptan, se 
reactualizan y se transforman. En este artículo argumento, a partir de 
mi trabajo etnográfico, que la producción de estos artefactos comuni- 
cativos ha implicado una reelaboración sintética sobre lo que signifi- 
ca ser indígena en la Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, que Ulloa (2008) 
ha caracterizado como un nativo ecológico condensado en principios 
como la protección del agua, la lucha contra las empresas mineras y 
los derechos del medio ambiente. Al mismo tiempo, estos frentes de 
acción son la expresión de una estrategia compleja de sobrevivencia y 
de ser en el mundo, que hace que el uso de los medios de comunica- 
ción, los convierta también en nativos comunicativos que son, hablan 
y, sobre todo, escuchan. 

En este texto, intento hacer un bosquejo de las estrategias comu- 
nicativas del pueblo arhuaco relacionadas con proyectos de desarrollo 
a partir de mi experiencia etnográfica en Ikarwa (Besotes) y la pro- 
ducción de un vídeo en rechazo de la construcción de la represa Be- 
sotes. En la primera parte, planteo las discusiones teóricas en torno 
al desarrollo y la modernidad, y cómo se han creado unas prácticas 
discursivas que han inventado la Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta como 
un territorio de intervención. Luego, hago una breve descripción de 
los planteamientos teóricos sobre comunicación indígena, como un 
campo de investigación angular para entender la etnicidad contempo- 
ránea. En la segunda parte, de carácter etnográfico, describo cómo se 
han configurado los medios de comunicación indígena desde la crea- 
ción de artefactos comunicativos. Estos se caracterizan por contener, 
tanto conocimientos tradicionales, como técnicos y tecnológicos. En 
su discurso, se busca una comprensión de la naturaleza como sujeto de 
derechos. Finalmente, discuto lo que significa la comunicación como 
un “ir escuchando” que consiste en una forma de conocimiento que se 
basa en la resonancia de lo que está sucediendo en el territorio. 
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IMÁGENES DE LA SIERRA NEVADA DE SANTA MARTA. DESARROLLO 
Y MODERNIDAD 


Durante el trabajo campo, en uno de los recorridos a Nabusímake, 
cuando viajaba de Valledupar a Pueblo Bello, escuché la siguiente con- 
versación entre el conductor y tres mujeres de Valledupar de aproxi- 
madamente 60 años. Una de las mujeres le preguntó al conductor: 


Mujer: ¿Hay carros de Pueblo Bello a San Sebastián del Rabago* (Na- 
busímake)? 

Conductor: Sí claro, pero la carretera es muy mala. 

Mujer: Y eso ¿por qué? 

Conductor: Es que hay mucho indígena y usted sabe que al indígena 
no le gusta el progreso, ni la electricidad, ni las vías. 

Mujer: Eso es verdad. 


La conversación resume la manera como muchos de los pobladores 
de Valledupar representan a los indígenas de la Sierra Nevada de Santa 
Marta. Son discursos que circulan desde ámbitos políticos, a través 
de los medios de comunicación y cotidianamente. Los indígenas han 

y 8 
subdesarrollados”, 
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perezosos”, “sucios”, “supersticiosos”, “ateos”, “corruptos” y “bo- 
rrachines”. No hay una frase más colombiana como la de “la malicia 
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sido imaginados como: “primitivos”, “salvajes 


indígena”, como un designio de degeneración moral. Sin embargo, y 
paradójicamente, al mismo tiempo que existen estos regímenes de re- 
presentación, también son vistos como los “sabios de la montaña”, 
“los nativos ecológicos” y cuando se trata de unos discursos institu- 
cionales aparecen frases como “nuestros indígenas”, “la diversidad de 
Colombia”. En la modernidad, la imagen del indígena se usa, se fago- 
cita y luego se expulsa. Existe una relación de seducción e incomo- 
didad que se da simultáneamente. Su imagen es camaleónica al igual 
que sus regímenes de representación se acomodan y se filtran por los 
intersticios que oscilan entre el paternalismo, la romantización y su 
invisibilización. La representación de los indígenas, al igual que las 
representaciones sobre la Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, son flexibles, 
plásticas y contradictorias. Por un lado, la Sierra se ha construido 


6. Esla forma empleada durante la denominación española de lo que ahora se conoce 
como la capital arhuaca de Nabusímake. 
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como un lugar que debe ser respetado, por ser un macizo único en el 
mundo con picos nevados, diversidad de ecosistemas que da al mar 
Caribe y, por otro lado, como un lugar que debe ser intervenido, ad- 
ministrado, explotado y desarrollado. 

La relación entre regímenes de representación, desarrollo y moder- 
nidad ha sido ampliamente trabajada desde la perspectiva decolonial y 
posestructuralista (Bhabha, 1990; Mignolo, 1995; Said, 2008; Escobar, 
2014). El uso de la “representación” establece una forma de análisis 
en el que los regímenes del discurso, los regímenes de representación 
y las imágenes se configuran como lugares desde donde se origina, 
se simboliza, se imaginan geografías y se intervienen los territorios 
en la modernidad (Said, 2008). Desde una perspectiva posestructura- 
lista se parte de un énfasis en las dinámicas del discurso y el poder 
como lugar de creación de la realidad social. Foucault (1968) ha sido 
fundamental para entender cómo la dinámica del discurso hace que 
ciertas representaciones se vuelvan dominantes y se cristalizan en los 
modos de imaginar la realidad y la relación con ella, desde unos mo- 
dos de pensar, clasificar y ordenar permisibles. De acuerdo con Es- 
cobar (2014), el discurso del desarrollo ha sido uno de los modos de 
representación dominantes en “la invención del tercer mundo” de los 
países latinoamericanos, desde la pobreza, la desnutrición y el atraso, 
que desde ciertas políticas nacionales e internacionales son la base que 
tienen para intervenir, administrar y gestionar los territorios. A esto, 
Trouillot (2003), lo ha denominado “geografía del manejo y la ges- 
tión” (geography of management). 

En Colombia, el trabajo de Margarita Serge (2005) es especialmente 
relevante para establecer cómo las metáforas en torno al espacio desde 
los saberes cartográficos y científicos han inventado unas formas de 
ver, que lejos de ser parciales y objetivas, reflejan los modos bajo los 
cuales se produce el territorio y, en consecuencia, se actúa frente a 
él. Serge (2005) sostiene que desde los discursos institucionales se ha 
fragmentado el territorio colombiano a partir de la idea de “la ausen- 
cia del Estado”. Para esto, se propone mostrar cómo se ha producido 
discursivamente esta idea. No se trata de una “ausencia del Estado”, 
sino que históricamente este territorio ha sido representado como 
“salvaje”, “romántico”, “voluptuoso” y un conjunto específico de 
imágenes y metáforas como las de “frontera”, “tierra incógnita”, “pe- 
riferia”, “tierra de nadie”, configurado así unas determinadas formas 
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de intervención. Desde los mismo marcos epistemológicos, siguiendo 
a Quijano, las ciencias sociales han estado marcadas por el imaginario 
colonial-moderno, que en Colombia parte de una narrativa sobre el 
tópico de la violencia en la que el Estado, es responsable del conflicto 
armado, pero al mismo tiempo se presenta como la única alternativa 
para afrontar esas violencias (Serge, 2005: 73). 

Las representaciones románticas de Humboldt del siglo x1x de una 
naturaleza rica y abundante han formado el pensamiento de la élite 
criolla, que parte de la idea de civilización y adopta el pensamiento 
ilustrado para poder comprender el paisaje y designar sus característi- 
cas estéticas y naturales (Serge, 2005: 130-131). Esta visión romantiza- 
da de la naturaleza como lugar exuberante con diversidad de paisajes y 
climas, convierte estos territorios en lugares con potencial económico 
por sus recursos naturales. Es desde la racionalización y unas formas 
de organizar, clasificar y medir propias de la modernidad como se 
conforman la base epistémica para gestionar el territorio (Pool, 2000; 
Serge, 2007). Al mismo tiempo que estetizan y erotizan estas “tierras 
de nadie”, se configura un pensamiento técnico y científico que ve en 
los salvajes y lo desconocido, una posibilidad de domesticación desde 
una intervención racional inserta en el proyecto de la modernidad. 

Desde las imágenes románticas del siglo xIx, la Sierra Nevada de 
Santa Marta se define como un objeto de deseo, como un arquetipo fe- 
menino que carga con una historia en la que lo salvaje hace parte de la 
naturaleza, de su voluptuosidad y su seducción desde la proyección de 
un territorio virgen y sagrado (Serge, 2008: 81). En esta búsqueda de 
un territorio místico, prevalecen las imágenes de los indígenas, dentro 
de una epistemología binaria de civilizado/salvaje y naturaleza/cultu- 
ra. En el fondo, se trata de una epistemología occidental de construir 
al otro y al territorio desde la relación sujeto-objeto (Serge, 2005: 246). 
En las imágenes de la Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, se hace énfasis en 
la pureza de los picos nevados, para luego bajar por el páramo, hasta 
llegar a una altura en la que la vegetación es húmeda y salvaje, para 
finalizar el recorrido en las enormes piedras con petroglifos y la playa. 
Dentro de sus representaciones se mezcla lo extraño, lo exótico, lo 
auténtico, lo misterioso, lo sobrenatural, lo antiguo, lo histórico y lo 
sagrado. Las imágenes de la Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta confluyen 
de manera paradójica y muchas veces contradictoria: 1) Como sistema 
montañoso del litoral más alto de Colombia, conformada por mon- 
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tañas con picos nevados que guardan una gran diversidad de nichos 
ecológicos”. 2) Como región de planificación que tiene que ordenarse 
de acuerdo a unos saberes científicos. 3) Como enclave de desarrollo 
económico regional. 4) Como “tierra de nadie” tomada por el narco- 
tráfico y la presencia de actores armados. 5) Como lugar de aventura 
inexplorado que, desde el turismo, revitaliza el romanticismo de los 
exploradores y viajeros europeos del siglo xIx. 6) Como territorio ét- 
nico que guarda los saberes espirituales y ecológicos de los indígenas. 

La invención de la Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta como relato cul- 
tural, de acuerdo con Serge (2008), permite aproximarse a los modos 
como se ha creado el espacio, en tanto lugar utópico. Estas narrativas 
configuran ciertas formas de ordenar el espacio y al mismo tiempo 
aluden a las nociones de territorialidad de las poblaciones. La Sierra 
Nevada de Santa Marta como lugar histórico, paisajístico y cultural 
se ha representado como un sistema homeostático de adaptación al 
medio (Uribe, 1988, 2006; Ulloa, 2004: 33). Esta visión de la planifica- 
ción del territorio como un lugar de adaptación y de autorregulación 
por parte de las comunidades indígenas, contrasta con el uso que las 
poblaciones colonas han hecho del territorio. 

Desde la colonización española, pasando por la bonaza marimbera 
en los años setenta, el narcotráfico de cocaína en los ochenta y noven- 
ta, los pueblos indígenas han tenido que poblar las tierras altas, para 
escapar de la guerra. Esta representación de la Sierra Nevada de Santa 
Marta como un territorio en permanente conflicto entre actores arma- 
dos como la guerrilla, los paramilitares y el ejército, presenta un tipo 
de geografía política de un territorio ingobernable, que dentro de una 
lógica administrativa abarca un territorio salvaje en el que está presen- 
te la muerte, el endeudamiento, la prostitución y la explotación inten- 
siva de cultivos ilícitos (Serge, 2005). Esta forma de representación de 
“la ausencia del Estado” y “la ley del monte”, ha justificado que “ese 
espacio”, empiece a ser ocupado por empresas desarrollistas (mineras, 
hidroeléctricas, petróleo), que han pasado a ocupar el lugar del Estado 
ausente. En efecto, la “ausencia del Estado” ha servido primero, como 
narrativa para intervenir el territorio militarmente y segundo, lo ha 
construido cómo un lugar de desarrollo económico. 


7. La UNESCO declaró al Parque Tayrona de la Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta re- 
serva de la biosfera y Patrimonio de la Humanidad en 1979. 
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La representación de la Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta como un 
lugar que es necesario explotar, desarrollar e intervenir se mantiene 
en la actualidad. A la vez que estos proyectos toman más fuerza en 
los territorios, también aparecen otras formas alternas de pensarlo. 
De acuerdo con Escobar (2014), desde el sur global, las comunidades 
campesinas, las mujeres y los pueblos indígenas han hecho un cuestio- 
namiento a las prácticas de conocimiento del desarrollo y a las ideas 
de crecimiento, progreso y modernidad. Los pueblos indígenas, espe- 
cialmente, han impulsado unas ontologías múltiples que han pasado 
de una comprensión moderna del mundo a una que lo entiende como 
pluriverso. Se trata de una epistemología que ha hecho un intento por 
deconstruir la relación entre un sujeto contemplativo y un objeto na- 
turaleza, para hacer un “giro biocéntrico” que se aleja del antropocen- 
trismo de la modernidad. Se constituyen cosmovisiones u ontologías 
relacionales que evitan la división binaria entre naturaleza/cultura, 
individuo/comunidad y hace énfasis en entender la naturaleza como 
sujeto de derechos. Estas “luchas ontológicas”, de acuerdo con Esco- 
bar, tienen el potencial de desafiar el orden liberal, en tanto cuestionan 
sus principios. 

¿Cómo es la relación entre estos discursos y el territorio?, ¿cómo 
se producen? En la segunda mitad de los años noventa, Castells (1996) 
empezó hablar sobre la “sociedad de la información” y desde ese mo- 
mento su trabajo se convirtió en una referencia para entender cómo se 
han tejido discursos que cuestionan los modelos de desarrollo, desde 
el acceso a los medios de comunicación y la sociedad en red como un 
entramado trasnacional de acción política. En efecto, la crítica poses- 
tructuralista de Foucault, “ha contribuido para desarmar epistemoló- 
gicamente el norte imperial, pero no para armar epistemológicamente 
al sur anti imperial” (De Sousa Santos, 2010: 21). Los medios de co- 
municación indígena, en la actualidad, se han configurado como un 
campo desde donde se producen y circulan esas otras ontologías, esas 
otras formas de entender el desarrollo desde nociones de “decreci- 
miento”, “buen vivir”* y “derechos de la naturaleza”. Sus formas de 


8. En los debates suscitados sobre el posdesarrollo (Escobar, 2014), se pueden iden- 
tificar dos alternativas al desarrollo: el buen vivir y el decrecimiento. El buen vivir 
aparece enunciado en los principios de algunos Estados latinoamericanos como 
Ecuador y Bolivia en 2008. Se considera como una serie de políticas que subordina 
los objetivos económicos a criterios ecológicos, resaltando valores como dignidad 
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organización y relación no se limita a un diálogo con los Estados na- 
cionales, sino que trasciende a ámbitos trasnacionales en los que cada 
vez más instituciones, como la Organización de las Naciones Unidas 
(ONU), se han apropiado de estos lenguajes. La representación de los 
indígenas de la Sierra Nevada como nativos ecológicos y espirituales, 
se configura de manera estratégica, en la que se mezcla la técnica, la 
tecnología y un lenguaje nativo. La sofisticación de su comunicación 
adopta las nuevas —o no tan nuevas— tecnologías de comunicación 
para ocupar un lugar distinto en el mundo, que históricamente les ha 
sido negado. Como decía McLuhan (2003): “el medio es el mensaje”. 


MEDIOS INDÍGENAS 


Los colectivos de comunicaciones indígenas de la Sierra Nevada de 
Santa Marta, vienen llevando acabo procesos de autorrepresentación 
y reivindicando un uso soberano de sus imágenes desde principios del 
siglo xx1. A finales de 2002, por causas de enfrentamiento entre la gue- 
rrilla y el ejército, cerca de la cuenca del río Guatapuri, Amado Villafa- 
ña, el gobernador Rogelio Mejía y el mamo José Izquierdo decidieron 
que era necesario trasmitir el pensamiento de los indígenas. Para esto, 
contaron con el apoyo de diferentes organizaciones internacionales 
como USAID’, fotógrafos de National Geographic y el antropólo- 
go Pablo Mora, entre otros. Crearon el Colectivo de Comunicaciones 
Zhigoneshi (CCZ), conformado por comunicadores de los pueblos 
kogi, wiwa y arhuaco. La palabra zhigoneshi significa “yo te ayudo, tú 
me ayudas”. Como colectivo de comunicaciones indígena produjeron 
varios documentales, como Palabras mayores (2009), Resistencia en 
la Línea Negra (2011), entre otros. En 2014 el Colectivo de Comuni- 
caciones Zhigoneshi se separó y cada pueblo tomo su propio rumbo. 
Los arhuacos crearon el Colectivo de Comunicaciones Arhuaco Yo- 


humana y justicia social, en el marco de lo que se ha llamado economías sociales, 
solidarias y mixtas. Las teorías del decrecimiento también empezaron a aparecer 
a partir de la aguda critica que se hizo al “desarrollo” en los años ochenta. El 
decrecimiento designa una posibilidad o alternativa al desarrollo que cuestiona 
los modos de vida centrados en el consumo. Para esto se basa en valores como la 
soberanía alimentaria, el cuidado y el empoderamiento de los campesinos y los 
pueblos indígenas. 
9. (USAID) United States Agency for International Development. 
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sokwi (CCAY), dirigido por Amado Villafaña. Yosokwi, en la mito- 
logía arhuaca, es un pájaro que aprendió desde la imitación. Los co- 
lectivos indígenas de la Sierra Nevada han creado documentales sobre 
la defensa del territorio, el agua y la amenaza de las empresas minero 
energéticas, entre otros temas. 


Palabras Mayores 


Serie documental Palabras mayores. Fuente: Catálogo Zhigoneshi. 


En el siglo xxt, la posibilidad de acceder a las tecnologías de comu- 
nicación ha sido generalizada, especialmente entre personas jóvenes 
que han nacido en la era digital, quienes las han incorporado de mane- 
ra natural como parte de su vida cotidiana. El acceso a las tecnologías 
de información y comunicación (TIC) no ha sido ajeno a las naciones 
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y pueblos indígenas Estas comunidades históricamente subordinadas 
tienen sus propios canales de televisión y plataformas de internet, lo 
que permite así la creación de redes de intercambio de información, 
conocimiento e imágenes. En la era de la comunicación, la posibilidad 
de obtener cámaras digitales o a plataformas online es cada vez más 
plausible para todo tipo de grupos y colectividades. En las diferentes 
teorías que se han desarrollado con respecto al uso de las TIC y los 
pueblos indígenas, se pueden identificar dos posiciones. Por un lado, 
una que le asigna mayor agencia a los objetos tecnológicos y a los cam- 
bios de tecnología; esta posición hace énfasis en el acceso tecnológico 
y la capacidad de conectividad a internet (online). Por otro lado, una 
que sitúa la agencia en los sujetos sociales y su capacidad de produc- 
ción cultural, adaptación y apropiación (Ramos, 2015). Si bien desde 
la perspectiva de la brecha digital existen territorios y poblaciones re- 
legados en los avances tecnológicos (Raad, 2006), lo cierto es que las 
TIC han generado unas transformaciones indudables en las formas de 
sociabilidad contemporánea. Las relaciones entre pueblos indígenas e 
internet, y el uso y las formas de significación y apropiación, son ex- 
periencias contemporáneas que dan cuenta del contexto actual de los 
pueblos indígenas, que, siguiendo a Marcus (1995), no se restringen 
a un lugar físico concreto, sino que se desplazan a relaciones locales, 
nacionales y transnacionales. 

Las comunidades indígenas no se encuentran aisladas y, como su- 
giere Sahlins (1999), las interacciones externas e internas con el mundo 
digital e internet han permitido que costumbres, rituales y celebracio- 
nes se fortalezcan en interacciones que se acomodan a las relaciones y 
estructuras previamente existentes. De acuerdo con Postill (2011), es 
desde la producción de localidad donde se dinamizan las relaciones 
y prácticas sociales por medio de la realización y circulación de con- 
tenidos, situando contextualmente los espacios online y offline. Para 
Ginsburg (2008), la categoría de era digital genera unas formas jerár- 
quicas entre quienes pueden programar, quienes solo utilizan el orde- 
nador y quienes no tienen acceso a estas tecnologías. Reconoce que, 
dentro de ciertas comunidades, existe un uso estratégico de los me- 
dios de comunicación, tanto para mantener un sentido de comunidad, 
como para crear representaciones de un tradicionalismo estratégico. 
Ginsburg denomina a este fenómeno como activismo cultural (cultu- 
ral activism) en el que el uso de las tecnologías se produce de manera 
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contextualizada a partir de sus intereses locales. Lo pueblos indígenas, 
a la vez que se apropian de los medios y sus tecnologías, también crean 
una teoría propia de la comunicación. 


“IR ESCUCHANDO”: DERECHOS DE LA NATURALEZA Y PRODUCCIÓN 
DE ARTEFACTOS COMUNICATIVOS 


El día 26 de septiembre de 2018, en el asentamiento wiwa de Gots- 
hezhi (vereda El Encanto), ubicada en la cuenca del río Guachaca, se 
presentó la película Ranchería (2017), del director arhuaco Amado Vi- 
llafaña, producida por la embajada de Suiza en Colombia, en el marco 
del “Festival de Cine y Video Indígena Daupará. Los Espíritus de la 
Imagen”, celebrado en la Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta. La pantalla se 
ubicó en un lugar de reunión tradicional de la comunidad wiwa, en el 
que se encontraban varios comunicadores y realizadores indígenas del 
ya disuelto Colectivo de Comunicaciones Zhigoneshi (CCZ): Amado 
Villafaña, Roberto Mujica, Saúl Gil y Pablo Mora, que estaban en cali- 
dad de anfitriones del festival. También había comunicadores y comu- 
nicadoras indígenas de los pueblos emberá, wayuu, nasa, kuna, entre 
otros. La mayoría del público eran niños, mujeres y hombres wiwas, 
habitantes del asentamiento. Amado Villafaña empezó su intervención 
hablando sobre la resistencia que han llevado acabo los cuatro pueblos 
indígenas de la Sierra Nevada en la denominada Línea Negra" y el pa- 
pel en la defensa del territorio, especialmente del cuidado del agua y la 
amenaza que representan los proyectos de explotación minero-ener- 
géticos. La película trata sobre el pagamento" de un mamo wiwa que 
viaja con un niño aprendiz y la saga, que son mujeres de conocimiento 
entre los wiwa, con un rol similar al de los mamos. Se dirigen desde el 
nacimiento del río Ranchería, en territorio wiwa, hasta su desembo- 
cadura, en territorio wayuu. En su travesía pasan por las minas de la 
empresa Cerrejón, mostrando la devastación ecológica, y de paso, el 


10. La Línea Negra se configura como la frontera geográfica y espiritual de los cuatro 
pueblos indígenas. 

11. El pagamento es un rito que consiste en un pago o una retribución a los padres 
espirituales (montañas, ríos, imágenes etc.), desde la intermediación de los mamos. 
Se hace un pagamento como una prácticas religiosa y espiritual para desarrollar 
una determinada actividad. 
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significado del agua para los wiwas y lo que implicaría su desviación. 
Según el mamo, sería como tapar las vías de escape del pene. El docu- 
mental termina con el testimonio de una mujer wayuu que dice que 
el gobierno colombiano les dio las mejores tierras a las empresas de 
explotación carbonífera y cómo esto ha hecho que el pueblo wayuu 
se esté muriendo de hambre y sed. El documental tiene una importan- 
cia por su componente multiétnico: es dirigido por un arhuaco, trata 
sobre un pagamento wiwa y aborda la problemática nacional sobre la 
escasez de agua y alimento en La Guajira que está matando al pueblo 
wayuu’. Al terminar la película, uno de los miembros del Colectivo 
de Comunicaciones Wayuu Putchamaajana (CCWP), intervino seña- 
lando cómo finalmente se logró parar la desviación del río Ranchería. 
Este proceso significó un triunfo de la movilización no solo de los 
pueblos indígenas del norte de Colombia, quienes contaron además 
con la solidaridad de otros colectivos no indígenas de todo el país. 
Para las comunidades indígenas implicó un periodo de persecuciones 
de sus líderes por parte de Cerrejón, de acuerdo con algunas de las 
intervenciones de los comunicadores wayuu. Ranchería (2016) es un 
manifiesto sobre el tema del agua y los proyectos desarrollistas ligados 
a la explotación de recursos minerales y desvío de cuencas. 

En la serie Palabras mayores (2009), en la sección “¿Por qué nues- 
tra tierra es sagrada?”, el mamo arhuaco José Romero Mamo explica 
qué es ser indígena y el papel que cumplen para proteger la Sierra Ne- 
vada de Santa Marta: 


Lo hacemos porque nuestro padre Serankua hizo la tierra y las nor- 
mas. A nuestros padres, madres, abuelos y bisabuelos les dejaron estas 
tierras para que la cuidaran y esa es la razón de ser indígenas. Debemos 
tratarla bien, así como hacemos con nuestro cuerpo. Debemos tener en 
cuenta el nacimiento, el desarrollo y la vejez de cada ser. 


En la sección “¿Quién amenaza el agua?”, el mamo kogi José Shi- 
bulata explica la importancia del cuidado del agua: 


Asi nos lo dejaron saber. Esta es nuestra Ley de Origen. Pero el maltrato 
a nuestros sitios sagrado ha causado muchos problemas. Aunque cancele- 


12. En Revista Vice, <https://www.vice.com/es_co/article/yv7vvx/en-colombia-la- 
falta-de-agua-potable-esta-matando-miles-de-ninos-indigenas> (11/6/1019). 
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mos el tributo, el daño ya está hecho. Por eso, tenemos que intervenir en los 
sitios sagrados. Algo está pasando con el río Ranchería. Es como si taparan 
el pene, así ¿quién puede orinar? Si no se orina, se puede inflar el estómago 
y puede morir. Entonces será que estos sitios no sienten el mismo dolor. 


Existen dos elementos comunes en el discurso de los mamos. Por 
un lado, se establece una relación ritual con el territorio y el cuidado 
de la naturaleza desde el pagamento, es decir, desde una práctica que 
permite que se recobre el equilibrio. Por otro lado, crean metáforas en 
las que el cuidado de la tierra se relaciona con el del cuerpo”. Al igual 
que el cuerpo sufre y siente dolor, también los elementos de la natura- 
leza como el agua lo hacen. Esta vinculación profunda con el territorio 
desde lo ritual y el cuerpo comprende una epistemología no binaria 
sobre cómo se clasifica la cultura, la naturaleza y el cuerpo. 

La comunicación indígena entendida como renokwa awekweyka, 
que se traduce como “ir escuchando”, aborda los principios de la Ley 
de Origen interpretada por los mamos y los comunicadores indígenas. 
Estos principios se materializan en lo que he designado como arte- 
factos culturales, que son películas como Palabras mayores (2009) o 
Naboba (2016). Los artefactos culturales se caracterizan por: 1) ser 
nómadas, 2) contener y articular temporalidades, 3) poder ser exhibi- 
dos a una diversidad de públicos (Gómez Ruiz, 2018). No obstante, 
los artefactos comunicativos, además de tener estas características, se 
distinguen de los culturales porque son vídeos que tienen unos ritmos 
de producción y circulación más intensos, propios de la modernidad, 
en la que es necesario contar de manera más inmediata lo que pasa en 
el territorio. En este sentido, están destinados a unos públicos más 
amplios y diversos, aunque en otras ocasiones tienen un uso interno, 
como se mostrará más adelante. 

Quizás una de las películas que más ha circulado de Amado Villa- 
faña —y que personalmente he tenido la oportunidad de ver en di- 
ferentes contextos como Barcelona, Bogotá y Kutunzama— ha sido 
Naboba (2016), financiada por la ONG norteamericana The Nature 
Conservancy. La película empieza con la siguiente frase: “Hemos fa- 
llado en hablar con ustedes” refiriéndose a los “hermanitos menores” 
(no indígenas), y termina con el mamo Camilo Izquierdo tocando la 


13. Se trata de una identificación general de los pueblos mesoamericanos, anclado en 
los discursos políticos en torno al “territorio-cuerpo”. 
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flauta en Kutunzama. Naboba (2015) es la historia de un pagamento 
en el que se hace un recorrido por diversos asentamientos arhuacos, 
desde la Ciénaga Grande hasta los picos nevados, dónde se encuentra 
la laguna sagrada de Naboba. El documental tiene como línea argu- 
mental un viaje por las montañas en la que los protagonistas pasan por 
diferentes comunidades y se entrevistan con algunos mamos sobre la 
responsabilidad de los “hermanos mayores” del cuidado del agua, la 
naturaleza, la protección de los picos nevados y la amenaza que repre- 
sentan la expoliación de las empresas mineras. En cada presentación, 
la película ha logrado interpelar de manera distinta a los públicos y ha 
puesto en escena uno de los problemas más complejos que afrontan 
los pueblos indígenas en la actualidad: el envenenamiento del agua por 
la explotación de minerales y su desperdicio. En efecto, una de las 
mayores críticas que se le hace a la minería es la contaminación de las 
fuentes hídricas. El agua se configura en su narrativa como un elemen- 
to central dentro del sistema de creencia en los indígenas de la Sierra 
Nevada, como un ser que tiene vida propia y que, por lo tanto, debe 
ser sujeto de derechos jurídicos y sociales. 


Póster Naboba. Fuente: Catálogo Zhigoneshi. 
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La invisibilidad de los pueblos indígenas de la Sierra Nevada de San- 
ta Marta por parte de las empresas minero energéticas contrasta con 
la visibilidad de la lucha frontal que han llevado contra esta empresa 
desarrollista, por medio de la producción de documentales como: ¿Por 
qué el agua? (2009), Naboba (2015) y Ranchería (2016). No obstante, 
la problemática de la explotación minera es compleja y difusa desde 
el mismo hecho de identificar los territorios específicos en donde se 
quiere explotar el territorio, hasta la posibilidad de rastrear los capitales 
de las multinacionales involucradas. De acuerdo con la abogada Luisa 
Castañeda, de la Confederación Indígena Tayrona (CIT), la minería en 
la Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta se caracteriza por la presencia de can- 
teras. La Confederación Indígena Tayrona (CIT) no tiene identificado 
quiénes son los actores o multinacionales interesados en los títulos mi- 
neros, ni tiene una información precisa de la situación real de la mine- 
ría. No existe información accesible para las comunidades, en la que 
exista una caracterización o geo-referenciación de los territorios que se 
verían afectados por los proyectos minero energéticos. Si bien se tie- 
ne una información del año 2014 por parte del Ministerio del Interior, 
esta resulta sumamente desactualizada, ya que en los últimos años se ha 
aumentado exponencialmente la expedición y solicitud de títulos mine- 
ros, y licencias ambientales en la Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta. El ocul- 
tismo y la atomización de esta información y de los capitales es parte 
de las estrategias de las multinacionales para no ser identificadas y que, 
de esta forma, se diluyan las responsabilidades concretas que afectan 
al territorio. Lo que termina pasando es que el Estado distribuye res- 
ponsabilidades entre las multinacionales y estas terminan por ocupar el 
lugar del mismo Estado, reduciendo su presencia casi exclusivamente al 
orden jurídico y policial. La responsabilidad termina ocultándose y di- 
fuminándose como si fuera parte de un juego de lo visible y lo invisible. 


EL LUGAR DE LA COMUNICACIÓN: PROYECTO HIDROELÉCTRICO 
EN IKARWA, DRONES Y ETNO-GEORREFERENCIACION 


Durante el trabajo de campo en la Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, tuve 
la oportunidad de hacer parte de la producción de dos artefactos co- 
municativos con el Colectivo de Comunicaciones Arhuaco Yosokwi 
(CCAY) realizados a partir de una reunión celebrada en el asentamien- 
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to arhuaco de Ikarwa (Besotes), en el que se quiere hacer el embalse 
multipropósitos Los Besotes**. Si bien el tipo de proyecto no está rela- 
cionado con la minería, este contexto etnográfico me permitió acercar- 
me a los procesos de producción de artefactos comunicativos en una 
situación en la que se involucran actores, disputas y procesos colecti- 
vos en un territorio especifico. El primer artefacto fue un vídeo en el 
que se hacía uso de un dron para mostrar el asentamiento que se estaría 
inundado por una parte del curso del río Guatapurí que se proyectaba 
desviar. Durante la grabación, se aprovechó la presencia de diferentes 
líderes indígenas, miembros de la ONU y representantes del Estado 
para escuchar sus testimonios e integrarlos en la narrativa del vídeo en 
defensa del territorio. El segundo artefacto fue un vídeo para Google 
Earth en el que se hacía un recorrido identificando los asentamientos 
indígenas de la cuenca del río Guatapurí para propósitos internos. La 
reunión en Ikarwa permitió que confluyeran en un mismo punto va- 
rios hechos que estaban sucediendo. La suma de actores y el detonante 
comunicativo de la opinión en contra de la posición de los indígenas 
que se expresó y difundió en la radio local (Radio Guatapurí) obli- 
gó a los arhuacos a pronunciarse. La conjunción de estos elementos, 
aparentemente azarosos, empezó con emisiones de radio. Luego, el 
mensaje replicó en las cadenas de mensajes por WhatsApp, para que, 
finalmente, fuera respondido por los indígenas en un comunicado 
conjunto en forma de vídeo. La escucha tomó un lugar en el espectro 
electromagnético desde una respuesta colectiva que cobró significado 
en el territorio de Ikarwa. La comunicación desde el “ir escuchando” 
se delineó y se cimentó en el lugar afectado, desde donde se produjo el 
pronunciamiento final, haciendo uso de la palabra y la imagen. 

Todo comenzó con la nota de opinión política que apareció en 
mayo de 2017 en la local Radio Guatapurí, en el programa Maravilla 
estéreo. La nota comenzaba así: 


A raíz de la reunión que hubo en Medellín, en donde se entregó el 
estado de factibilidad de la represa, o el embalse multipropósito de Beso- 


14. Este proyecto fue ideado en 1969 y tiene como propósito la construcción de una 
represa para abastecer de agua y electricidad a la ciudad de Valledupar, capital del 
departamento del Cesar. De acuerdo con los estudios, la represa se localizaría en la 
cuenca del río Gutrapurí, en las estribaciones de la Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, 
territorio de los pueblos indígenas arhuaco y kankuamo. 
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tes, ya los indígenas salieron a cacaraquear, a decir que ellos no han dado 
permiso, que la situación debe ser concertada, que la consulta previa y 
todo aquello. Lo que hay que pensar es que está en riesgo el futuro de 
Valledupar, de sus habitantes y sus influencias. 


Otro de los periodistas continuó con el discurso y este fue el co- 
mentario que más indignación causó entre los indígenas: 


Aquí tenemos la bendición de contar con varios ríos y el más impor- 
tante, por supuesto, es el río Guatapurí y resulta que no podemos, so pre- 
texto de un derecho que tienen los indígenas, por... perdónenme la expre- 
sión: atravesarse como una vaca muerta en este proyecto. 


La animalización como forma de designar a los indígenas con tér- 
minos como “cacarear” y “vaca muerta” responde a una vieja for- 
ma colonial de anular la alteridad y hacer, de acuerdo con Castillejo 
(2016), que el otro devenga un peligro, en un constructo que lo sitúa 
en algo menor a lo humano. La periodista continúa: 


El mensaje es claro, es que los indígenas no pueden seguir siendo la 
piedra en el zapato de los proyectos de infraestructura en el país. No solo 
pasa en el Cesar, sino en el Cauca y en el interior del país. A ellos hay 
que socializarles esto, pero tienen que entender que no pueden seguir un 
argumento que dentro de su cosmovisión es respetable, pero que no tiene 
ningún sustento científico o técnico porque la madre tierra no lo permite. 


En otra parte reafirma el mismo argumento: “Eso es lo que tene- 
mos que entender, que si tienen unos derechos [los indígenas], pero al 
fin y acabo no pueden ser la cortapisa del desarrollo.” 

En estos dos fragmentos se retoma el discurso desarrollista que se 
ampara en la ciencia y la técnica como único lugar legítimo de enun- 
ciación y ordenamiento del territorio. La epistemología indígena es 
anulada y reducida a una “cosmovisión” que hace parte del mundo de 
la fantasía, de la superchería y la creencia, que no es digna de tomarse 
en cuenta para asuntos tan complejos y “técnicos” que solo corres- 
ponde a los expertos y que ni siquiera los oyentes pueden entender: 


Hay cuatro escenarios en los cuales se podría realizar la represa con 
una expectativa razonable de viabilidad financiera. Esto traduce que hay 
un escenario uno, un escenario dos, un escenario tres y un escenario cua- 
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tro. Es muy complejo y técnico explicarlo ahora, pero hay esa viabilidad 
financiera. 


El argumento de la periodista termina por afirmar que no importa 
desviar el río Guatapurí si existe una “viabilidad financiera”. En el 
fondo, no es importante discutir lo que implicaría reubicar a las po- 
blaciones indígenas asentadas, desviar el curso fluvial y ocasionar una 
intervención drástica en el territorio. Lo importante, para la periodis- 
ta, y en lo que hace permanente énfasis, es que dentro de los acuerdos 
a los que llegaron los expertos existe una “viabilidad financiera”. Sin 
embargo, dicha “viabilidad” se encubre de argumentos técnicos que 
son invisibles e incomprensibles para la opinión pública. 

El 30 y 31 de mayo de 2017 se desarrolló en Ikarwa (Besotes) la re- 
unión organizada por la ONU y financiada por la Oficina de Asuntos 
Exteriores de España, con el fin de establecer un protocolo sobre la 
consulta previa al pueblo arhuaco. Las autoridades indígenas habían 
escogido este lugar de manera estratégica, por el pronunciamiento 
reciente de los medios locales sobre el embalse multipropósitos Los 
Besotes, que se desarrollaría precisamente en ese asentamiento arhua- 
co. Amado Villafaña me llamó para que lo acompañara en calidad de 
camarógrafo. Nuestra presencia consistía en hacer una memoria visual 
del evento y así establecer una estrategia comunicativa para responder 
a la nota de Radio Guatapurí, que para muchos arhuacos había sido 
una ofensa. En la reunión, al aire libre, las mujeres estaban separa- 
das de los hombres tejiendo mochilas y los hombres mientras tanto 
poporeaban"’, sin perder la atención a lo que se decía. En esta oca- 
sión, asistían más hombres que mujeres, sin embargo, contaban con 
la presencia de mujeres líderes como Leonor Zalabata y Benerexa 
Márquez!*, entre otras. Este tipo de reuniones son largas, porque cada 
intervención se traduce del iku al español y viceversa, con la ayuda de 


15. El poporo es un objeto de uso ceremonial y cotidiano. Está hecho de calabazo, 
cal, madera y fibra vegetal. Tiene una función práctica, espiritual y para hablar, o 
como se dice “mojar la palabra”. También con la hoja de coca (ayu) se intercambia 
como una forma de saludo. 

16. Leonor Zalabata es una líder arhuaca que ha sido defensora de los derechos de los 
pueblos indígenas en Colombia. Ha sido delegada para los programas de desarro- 
llo y ha denunciado los asesinatos de los líderes indígenas en los años noventa en 
La Haya. Benerexa Márquez es una líder arhuaca, delegada de los planes de salud 
y en la actualidad encargada de los temas de infancia. 
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Adriano, el traductor oficial de la Confederación Indígena Tayrona 
(CIT). En la reunión, además de las autoridades arhuacas, había re- 
presentantes de la ONU, en su mayoría mujeres, y comunicadores 
contratados por el organismo internacional llamado La Plena. Tam- 
bién había indígenas nasa del Cauca (que habían llegado con el apoyo 
de la ONU) y, el segundo día, asistieron miembros del Ministerio del 
Interior, Defensoría del Pueblo y Procuraduría. En un mismo lugar se 
encontraban reunidos no solo actores nacionales, sino internacionales 
y comunicadores indígenas y no indígenas. El primer día del evento 
empezó la reunión con la intervención de los nasa, quienes contaron 
su experiencia con la represa La Salvajina, en el valle del Cauca, y las 
consecuencias medioambientales y sociales que tuvo. De acuerdo con 
su experiencia, la represa fue construida a pesar de su oposición y, en 
efecto, hubo varios problemas medioambientales y de desplazamien- 
to de las comunidades asentadas. Resulta relevante cómo este tipo de 
espacios permiten generar un diálogo interétnico sobre los proyectos 
de desarrollo que los afectan como pueblos en el escenario nacional. 
El segundo día de la reunión, por la mañana, antes de la firma del 
protocolo con la presencia de los representes del Estado, se puso el au- 
dio de Radio Guatapurí. La líder Leonor Zalabata, quién fue nombrada 
en la locución”, señaló cómo la consulta previa es un compromiso no 
solo con el Estado, sino con la Organización Internacional del Trabajo 
(OIT) y recordó los acuerdos de Ginebra. Al terminar su pronuncia- 
miento, algunos líderes sugirieron incluso interponer una demanda a 
Radio Guatapurí por sus comentarios ofensivos y denigrantes. Antes 
del almuerzo, se procedió al acto protocolario de la firma. Sin em- 
bargo, la representante del Ministerio del Interior decidió no firmar 
porque, según ella, en el texto decía que se había acompañado a las 
comunidades durante todo el proceso cuando esto no había sucedido 
realmente. Uno de los análisis extraoficiales de la reunión señalaba que 
el protocolo impulsado por la ONU podría resultar contraproducente 
para las comunidades, porque lo que hacía era centrarse solo en el pue- 
blo arhuacos, quienes si bien se han caracterizado por su diplomacia y 
su carácter conciliador y político, reconocido nacionalmente, no invo- 


17. “¿Y dónde vive la mayoría de la población indígena? Ya no vive en la Sierra, viven 
en los centros urbanos. Mire a ver, dónde estudian los hijos de Leonor Zalaba- 
ta...” (Radio Guatapiurí, Maravilla estéreo, mayo de 2017). 
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lucraba al resto de pueblos indígenas de la Sierra Nevada, produciendo 
fragmentaciones. Esto hacía que los indígenas no pelearan en bloque, 


sino de forma autónoma. En el fondo, más allá de las buenas intencio- 
nes de la ONU, existía una lógica de “divide y vencerás”. 


Líder arhuaca Leonor Zalabata. Reunión Ikarwa. 
Foto: Sebastián Gómez Ruiz. 


De manera paralela a este proceso, junto con el Colectivo de Con- 
minaciones Arhauco Yosokwi (CCAY), nos encargamos de grabar las 
intervenciones de los diferentes actores mencionados, en la que ha- 
cíamos tomas de contexto de la reunión y tomas aéreas con el dron. 
Para esto, Amado Villafaña había contratado un operador de dron 
con quién había establecido un intercambio no monetario en la que 
le cedían las imágenes a Yosokwi. Amado, como director, me dio in- 
dicaciones de filmar a los niños y a las mujeres, y así generar un tipo 
mayor de sensibilidad para que el vídeo tuviera un mayor alcance y se 
volviera viral. Amado ya había utilizado el dron para películas como 
Ranchería (2016), en la que mostraba cómo el río estaba cercado por 
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la empresa del Cerrejón. El vídeo de Ikarwa tenía la finalidad de infor- 
mar a “los hermanitos menores” sobre los proyectos de desarrollo en 
la Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta y la visión de los indígenas. La escala 
de la mirada del dron permitía un ojo mecánico de águila, que desde el 
cielo puede ver lo que desde la tierra es imperceptible. Las imágenes se 
sitúan en un lugar en donde el ojo humano no tiene acceso, ampliando 
el paisaje y permitiendo una visión en que los hermanitos mayores 
(indígenas) guían el recorrido con el conocimiento del territorio y el 
manejo de la técnica audiovisual. El ojo del dron se eleva en los cie- 
los y amplía la perspectiva del territorio y dimensiona visualmente 
los alcances del megaproyecto hidroeléctrico. En efecto, este artefacto 
volador, localiza e identifica los lugares específicos en los que se va a 
intervenir el ecosistema. 


Tkarwa 


Fotograma del vídeo Ikarwa. 


Los procesos comunicativos de filmar, registrar y documentar per- 
miten un acceso privilegiado en contextos en los que participan líde- 
res, autoridades indígenas y actores nacionales e internacionales. En 
mi rol de camarógrafo de Yosokwi, tuve la oportunidad de registrar 
una parte de la memoria audiovisual del pueblo arhuaco, y en ese sen- 
tido, hacer una elección de lo que se graba y lo que no, de lo visible y 
lo invisible. Un ejemplo de esto fue un espacio autónomo de discusión 
de los arhuacos que no se grabó por expreso señalamiento de Amado. 
De manera análoga, lo mismo sucedió cuando se estaba modificando 
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el documento del protocolo y las autoridades indígenas señalaron que 
existen cosas que “no pueden decírsele al bunachi”'’. Nuevamente, lo 
visible y lo invisible cobra un matiz distinto. Para comunicar, en este 
caso, se trata de escuchar atentamente y seleccionar el lugar, el medio 
y la información que se le quiere decir al “hermanito menor”, en un 
proceso de traducción que contiene las dificultades y desafíos que im- 
plican la comunicación transcultural. Así lo señaló un líder indígena: 


Es difícil hacerle entender a los hermanitos menores la idea, el pensa- 
miento. Cómo se proyecta el indígena hacía el futuro para la permanencia, 
no solamente de los indígenas, sino de la humanidad, de todo ser viviente. 
Y me llena de contento porque hay civiles que están ayudando a hacer 
documentos realmente como pensamos los indígenas. Y que las entidades 
Defensoría del Pueblo, Procuraduría, el Ministerio del Interior, Asuntos 
Étnicos entiendan cuál es nuestro pensamiento. Los indígenas no sola- 
mente queremos sembrar una mata de maíz para mirar sembrarla, sino 
miramos la cosecha: el resultado. Las represas que se han hecho en el país 
—aquí en La Guajira se hizo una, pero se gastó mucha plata— han tenido 
impacto, pero el beneficio ninguno”. 


La producción de artefactos comunicativos se elabora, según la idea 
arhuaca del “ir escuchando”, desde dónde se enuncia y se propaga la 
comunicación en contextos específicos. Estos artefactos, se producen 
con el uso de tecnologías y programas de computación, a los que los 
pueblos indígenas cada vez tienen más acceso, como drones y progra- 
mas de georreferenciación, etc. En el caso del vídeo que realizamos, 
llamado Rechazo a la represa Bezote (Ikarwa) (2017), se usaron cáma- 
ras, sonidos, drones y programas de edición en Mac. Mientras tanto, 
en el segundo artefacto que desarrollamos con el Colectivo de Con- 
minaciones Arhauco Yosokwi (CCAY) utilizamos fundamentalmente 
Google Earth. El producto consistió en hacer un trabajo de etno-re- 
ferenciación del recorrido del río Guatapurí, desde los picos nevados, 
pasando por sus diferentes cuencas, hasta llegar a su desembocadura. 
Este recorrido virtual permitía localizar las diferentes comunidades 
asentadas cerca de la cuenca fluvial y la forma en que se verían afec- 
tadas en una eventual construcción de la hidroeléctrica. La realiza- 


18. No indígena. 
19. Rechazo a la represa Bezote (Ikarwa), <https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=0 
ThZOednk YY &t=46s> (09/11/2018). 
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ción de este artefacto comunicativo implicó no solo un conocimiento 
técnico del manejo de Google Earth, sino un profundo conocimiento 
del territorio. Muchos de los lugares por donde pasa el río Guatapu- 
rí no aparecen en Google Earth, lo que supuso que se necesitara el 
conocimiento de Amado Villafaña y de su hijo Ángel Villafaña para 
identificar los asentamientos y sus nombres, en un proceso de creación 
colaborativo. A diferencia del vídeo de Ikarwa, que era un artefacto 
comunicativo orientado hacia afuera y a los hermanitos menores, el 
de Google Earth tenía una orientación interna, especialmente para las 
autoridades indígenas. La intención del Colectivo de Conminaciones 
Arhauco Yosokwi (CCAY), de igual manera que el vídeo de Ikarwa, 
consistía en poder tener la aprobación de las autoridades arhuacas y, 
de esta forma, poder grabar en las partes altas de la Sierra Nevada de 
Santa Marta para, eventualmente, hacer un documental y tener regis- 
tro visual más detallado. El recorrido en Google Earth identificaba 
los asentamientos cercanos a los ríos Guatapurí y bajaba nombrando 
los asentamientos y estipulando a qué pueblo indígena pertenece cada 
asentamiento (kogi, arhuaco, wiwa, kanakuamo). 

Tanto el vídeo de Ikarwa, como el recorrido del río Guatpurí, en 
tanto artefactos comunicativos, condensan un entendimiento profun- 
do sobre lo que es el agua, la naturaleza y la gestión del territorio. En 
el diálogo que establecen los arhuacos en Ikarwa a partir de la escucha, 
se hace un esfuerzo por incluir a la mayor cantidad de actores estatales 
y no estatales. Se apropian del lenguaje del hermanito menor desde la 
construcción de documentos escritos (protocolo de consulta previa) y 
recogen el lenguaje legalista del Estado. Su comunicación es amplia y 
hacen uso de la palabra y la imagen como un lugar común para bus- 
car otros interlocutores, no solo con el Estado, sino con organismos 
internacionales. Los artefactos comunicativos que producen también 
les sirven en la parte interna y les permiten comprender el territorio 
desde otras perspectivas que amplifica la mirada desde el cielo. Sin 
embargo, el mensaje sigue siendo el mismo. Se parte de una defensa 
del territorio desde el entendimiento ecológico de la naturaleza como 
sujeto de derechos y desde los principios de la Ley de Origen. Así lo 
señala Amado Villafaña al final del vídeo: 


Nosotros no podemos mendigar lo que ya está escrito en la Constitu- 
ción, lo que ya se reconoce en la lucha de los pueblos indígenas. Que se 
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cumpla las garantías. La Procuraduría, Defensoría, realmente comiencen 
a ejercer lo que les corresponde hacer. Reconocer a la naturaleza como 
ser viviente con derechos, es lo que debemos hacer todos. Esa visión de 
creación que no nos hace propietarios de un territorio, sino que somos 
hijos de ese territorio. Nos da a entender que no vamos a permanecer toda 
la vida, sino que vamos de paso y nuestra responsabilidad es con nuestros 
hijos. Que sigan cumpliendo esa Ley de Origen para que sigan disfrutan- 
do de lo que es la madre tierra. 


Al reconocer a la naturaleza como sujeto de derechos se opone a 
la racionalidad mercantil, amparada en el desarrollo, la técnica y la 
“viabilidad económica”. Reconoce los derechos del agua y su impor- 
tancia como ecosistema para la vida y la sobrevivencia. De acuerdo 
con De Sousa Santos (2010), las epistemologías dominantes se basan 
en la ciencia y las leyes, las cuales han sido históricamente construi- 
das a partir de las necesidades de dominación del sistema económi- 
co capitalista y el colonialismo. Estas epistemologías hegemónicas se 
han basado en la producción de un otro ignorante, retrasado, inferior 
e improductivo (De Sousa Santos, 2010: 22), que se relaciona con lo 
premoderno, lo simple y lo obsoleto. Prioriza unas formas de saber 
basadas en la ciencia moderna y la alta cultura como únicos criterios 
de verdad. Parte de una idea lineal de la historia, que solo tiene senti- 
do desde el progreso, la modernización y el desarrollo y unas formas 
jerárquicas de organización, en las que la mujer, el negro, el campesino 
y el indígena han sido históricamente inferiores. Esto ha creado unas 
formas históricas que De Sousa Santos (2010) ha llamado epistemici- 
dio, palabra que designa el proceso de destrucción de los conocimien- 
tos vernáculos de los pueblos. Sin embargo, para el autor, las luchas 
más innovadoras y transformadoras vienen ocurriendo en el sur global 
en el contexto de realidades socio-político-culturales muy distintas y 
al mismo tiempo particulares. La emergencia de estas luchas se basa en 
lo que él denomina una ecología de saberes que presupone la idea de 
una diversidad epistemológica del mundo, del reconocimiento de la 
existencia de una pluralidad de conocimientos que van más allá del co- 
nocimiento científico. Parte de una interconexión en la que incorpora 
otros saberes sin olvidar el de sí mismo, abrazando, de esta forma, 
tanto el conocimiento científico como el no científico. Su posibilidad 
radica en crear mundos no imaginados desde el uso de diferentes ca- 
tegorías y universos simbólicos. Parte de la prudencia como elemento 
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rector de conocimiento, no desde unos dictámenes infalible, sino que, 
por el contrario, se encuentra en contante diálogo con el mundo occi- 
dental. En efecto, los artefactos comunicativos indígenas, como se vio 
con el vídeo del recorrido por la cuenca del río Guatapurí en Google 
Earth, o el vídeo viral sobre la represa de Ikarwa, realizados en un 
contexto en el que participaron diferentes actores sociales, guardan un 
cocimiento que incluyen el logos y lo mítico, la técnica y principios de 
la Ley de Origen, la experiencia y el conocimiento científico. Son ar- 
tefactos que, si bien son traducciones de unas formas de pensamiento 
más densas, resumen la complejidad de las interacciones que viven los 
indígenas de la Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, marcados por lo local y 
lo global, lo tecnológico y lo tradicional. 


TR ESCUCHANDO 


Al llegar a una comunidad indígena es usual encontrar que las auto- 
ridades estén en reuniones en diferentes partes de la Sierra Nevada de 
Santa Martas, siempre atentas a lo que está sucediendo en el territorio. 
Al margen de que, en la actualidad, estos mensajes se trasmitan por te- 
léfonos celulares o redes sociales, se mantiene una cultura de la oralidad 
que continúa en el uso de los medios de comunicación. La cultura de 
la oralidad supone una comunicación más directa con los otros basada 
en la palabra y la escucha. La atención que supone “ir escuchando” 
significa un tipo de relación con el territorio desde el movimiento, el 
cambio y la trashumancia. Estar atentos a lo que sucede en el territorio 
desde la escucha comprende una atención permanente que actúa desde 
lo auditivo, como si fueran ondas electromagnéticas que se propagaran 
de una forma no siempre identificable, descriptible u organizada, pero 
al ser un fenómeno sonoro es siempre omnipresente. De acuerdo con 
la filosofía, el paso del mito al logos fue el hecho que permitió fijar 
el pensamiento en el texto, configurando un discurso lógico o unas 
formas de argumentación más lineales. La comunicación como un “ir 
escuchando” le da un lugar privilegiado a la oralidad que responde a 
un tipo de pensamiento que no es necesariamente lineal, sino más cer- 
cano a lo fragmentado, relacionado con el eco. Jean-Luc Nancy (2007) 
sostiene que la escucha se relaciona con unas formas de entendimiento 


que no están inscritas en un sentido claro, sino en una resonancia: 
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En todo decir (y quiero decir, en todo discurso, en toda cadena de 
sentido) tiene lugar el entender, y en todo entender mismo, en su fondo, 
una escucha; esto querría decir que quizás es preciso que al sentido no le 
baste con tener sentido (o con ser logos), sino que además ha de resonar 
(2007: 6). 


Las estrategias comunicativas de los indígenas de la Sierra Nevada 
de Santa Marta para afrontar los temas relacionados con megaproyec- 
tos de desarrollo suponen una atención permanente frente a lo que está 
pasando en el territorio. El “ir escuchando” implica una comprensión 
profunda de lo que acontece en el presente, que es al mismo tiempo 
atención y acción. La narrativa indígena relacionada con la naturaleza 
como sujeto de derechos no siempre responde a una dinámica que se 
pueda localizar de manera clara, pero guarda una resonancia no solo 
nacional, sino trasnacional. Unas veces las estrategias comunicativas 
se logran cristalizar en artefactos y otras no. En una época en la que 
la comunicación se basa siempre en dar opiniones, hablar, en tener 
siempre una respuesta para todo, la comunicación como escucha se 
preocupa más por crear vínculos y lenguajes comunes, que en dar dic- 
támenes. El “ir escuchando” parte de un interés por el otro, e intenta 
crear espacios de diálogo, se da desde un tipo de conocimiento sobre la 
comunicación que es colectivo y cuyo poder está en revelar, en adap- 
tarse y en su capacidad de ocultación. Tiene una tradición que viene 
de la oralidad, que es anterior a la misma aparición de los artefactos 
comunicativos. El “ir escuchando” supone, en el fondo, una mezcla de 
los sentidos: los ojos y los oídos no están fragmentados, sino que el ver 
es también escuchar y el escuchar es también ver. 
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COMUNICACIÓN Y ETNICIDAD EN UN FESTIVAL 
EMBERÁ DE CINE INDÍGENA 


GABRIEL IZARD 
(Universitat de Barcelona) 


El objetivo de este capítulo es analizar el papel del cine indígena como 
medio de comunicación que busca mostrar desde una perspectiva en- 
dógena lo que significa ser indígena en las naciones latinoamericanas 
hoy en día. Al mismo tiempo y en relación con ello, se plantea la ne- 
cesidad del énfasis no solo en la producción de cine indígena, sino es- 
pecialmente en su consumo y recepción. Para ello se presenta aquí una 
etnografía del Primer Festival Internacional de Cine Indígena de Pana- 
má Jumara, celebrado en una comunidad emberá, Piriatí, que permiti- 
rá ahondar en la conexión de los procesos de etnicidad derivados del 
cine indígena con los procesos de etnicidad derivados del sentido dado 
a ese cine en eventos concretos. Porque en Piriatí Emberá, el carácter 
reivindicativo del cine indígena, basado en la defensa de la especifici- 
dad cultural, del patrimonio fundamentado en unas tradiciones ances- 
trales, y en la defensa de los derechos colectivos que permitan proteger 
esa especificidad y los territorios habitados, conectó con la dimensión 
marcadamente reivindicativa de la etnicidad emberá. De esta manera, 
en Piriatí Emberá el cine indígena fue el motivo para afirmar la cultura 
emberá y reivindicar las principales demandas del grupo. 

Se arguye pues que el foco etnográfico en los festivales celebrados 
en comunidades indígenas posibilita analizar en toda su profundidad 
la dimensión comprometida y activista del cine indígena, y permite 
conectar un proceso continental, hecho de historias particulares de 
distintas comunidades de los pueblos originarios, con la historia parti- 
cular de un festival concreto. 
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Tras una primera parte dedicada a la relación entre comunicación 
y etnicidad en el cine indígena latinoamericano a partir de la biblio- 
grafía existente sobre el tema, se planteará la pertinencia del análisis 
de los festivales de cine indígena, y sobre todo los que se celebran en 
localidades indígenas, con el ejemplo de Jumara, haciendo una contex- 
tualización del grupo emberá. Las conclusiones pondrán el énfasis en 
la necesidad de este enfoque para comprender mejor el significado de 
este medio de comunicación con relación a la etnicidad indígena, es 
decir, a las características y el sentido de la conciencia de ser indígena 
en la Latinoamérica actual. 


COMUNICACIÓN Y ETNICIDAD EN EL CINE INDÍGENA LATINOAMERICANO 


El cine indígena latinoamericano debe ser entendido como medio de 
comunicación caracterizado por la voluntad de mostrar, ante las co- 
munidades indígenas y ante el mundo, la propia identidad. Va más allá 
del cine etnográfico, que pese a responder a un interés científico y visi- 
bilizador de conocimiento de las minorías excluidas, surge de una mi- 
rada externa!. Las películas hechas por los sujetos sociales —subject- 
generated films—, tal como las define Ruby, son herramientas usadas 
por grupos marginados para negociar una nueva identidad cultural 
(Ruby, 2000: 196), para afirmar la diferencia y la voluntad de supervi- 
vencia. Este autor incide también en la relación de este tipo de pelícu- 
las con las ideas antropológicas que desde hace unas décadas plantean 
el valor de la subjetividad y entienden la cultura no como algo fijo y 
externamente objetivable sino como algo en constante construcción 
por los propios actores que participan en la vida social. Ahí radica el 
gran valor etnográfico del cine indígena, en mostrar la cultura como 
un acto de creación y recreación. 

De esta manera, el cine indígena es una vía importante de análisis 
del sentido de una identidad propia —selfhood— y las retóricas de 
construcción del yo —rethorics of self-making— (Battaglia, 1995), de 
los discursos internos de la identidad y por tanto de la etnicidad indí- 
gena. Este cine comporta una alta carga de reflexividad sobre lo que 


1. El cine etnográfico tiene una larga y profusa historia, con nombres clásicos como 
Robert Flaherty o Jan Rouch. Para una aproximación crítica a la historia de esta 
modalidad cinematográfica, véanse Piault, 2002 y Durington y Ruby, 2011. 
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significa ser indígena, y más precisamente sobre lo que significa ser 
indígena en el momento actual, en la modernidad (Keraj, 2014: 22). 

El cine y/o vídeo indígena surge con fuerza en América Latina en 
la década de los ochenta como herramienta de autoexpresión y au- 
torrepresentación de los pueblos indígenas, como vía para romper la 
invisibilización (el indio ausente, invisible) o la estigmatización (el in- 
dio atrasado, subdesarrollado) históricas y empezar a narrar, a través 
de los medios audiovisuales, la propia cultura y las propias historias 
(Córdova, 2011). 

La utilización indígena del audiovisual, de la palabra y la imagen 
como vías de comunicación, responde por una parte a un uso históri- 
co de la oralidad como forma de expresión, y por otra, al aprovecha- 
miento de las tecnologías visuales a la hora de perpetuar y divulgar la 
memoria. Como afirman los comunicadores kankuamos de Colombia 
Ketty Fuentes y Daniel Maestre, “[las herramientas audiovisuales] nos 
han posibilitado trascender la tradición oral, de modo que ahora tene- 
mos, además de las narraciones cotidianas, los registros de video que 
permiten que nuestra voz, nuestra imagen y nuestras miradas puedan 
trascender y ser compartidas con nuevas generaciones. Cada vez que 
un video reproducido se comparte, ni los conocimientos y ni espe- 
cialmente los rostros quedan en el olvido, sino que permanecen en el 
ejercicio continuo de la memoria de más y más personas” (Maestre 
Villazón y Fuentes Bolaño, 2015: 136). 

En relación con lo anterior, en la era de la “convergencia digital”, que 
acorta la distancia entre productores y consumidores de imágenes, estas 
últimas tienen un enorme potencial como plataformas de comunicación 
intercultural (Zirión Pérez, 2015: 46). En este sentido, las producciones 
de cine indígena no solo pueden ser vistas en festivales u ocasionalmente 
en la televisión, sino que los nuevos mecanismos de difusión de material 
audiovisual — Vimeo, YouTube, etc.—, así como las redes sociales — 
Facebook, Instagram, etc. —, permiten compartir las películas con una 
audiencia amplísima. La página de Facebook del festival Jumara, por 
ejemplo, contiene varios links con las obras de Iván Jaripio, el cineasta 
emberá organizador del evento de quien hablaré más adelante. 

En la dimensión comunicativa radica, según Salazar y Córdova 
(2008: 40), el carácter “poético” de este tipo de cine: si el término poe- 
sia viene del griego poiesis, es decir, “la acción creativa o el proceso de 
creación” (“active making or the process of making”), en este caso, se 
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trata del proceso de hacer visible la cultura indígena. Esto está relacio- 
nado a su vez, como indican los propios autores, con la idea de “es- 
téticas incrustadas” (“embedded aesthetics”) o “estéticas enraizadas”, 
tal como ha traducido el término Amalia Córdova (2011), señalada 
por Faye Ginsburg en relación al cine y vídeo aborigen australiano, 
caracterizado por poner la forma narrativa y visual al servicio de la 
acción social (Ginsburg, 1994: 368-369). Al carácter poético se le suma 
pues un carácter político en la estética del cine indígena, definida por 
la voluntad de mostrar la cultura de manera reivindicativa. 

Esta dimensión comprometida hace que tengamos que contex- 
tualizarlo en movimientos más amplios vinculados a las demandas de 
autonomía y autodeterminación (Ginsburg, 2002: 211), en todo un 
entramado que Juan Francisco Salazar describe como “un ensamblaje 
sociotécnico que involucra y entrelaza tecnologías, recursos, organi- 
zaciones sociales, marcos jurídicos y burocracias, saberes e imágenes” 
(Salazar, 2016: 93). En el caso que aquí nos ocupa, el de Panamá y más 
concretamente el grupo emberá, las películas del cineasta Iván Jaripio, 
giran alrededor de la reivindicación de los derechos territoriales como 
vía indispensable para asegurar la supervivencia del hábitat en el que 
se desarrolla la cultura propia. Ya sea de manera explícita filmando las 
manifestaciones por la titulación colectiva del territorio o los efectos 
de la deforestación, o a través de metáforas en las que la desaparición 
de las pinturas corporales de un cuerpo femenino a consecuencia de la 
lluvia nos habla de la pérdida de la cultura provocada por la destruc- 
ción de la naturaleza, las películas de Iván tienen como eje principal el 
binomio inseparable territorio-cultura. 

Así pues, el cine indígena y sus festivales deben ser encuadrados 
en un contexto activista (lordanova y Torchin, 2012, en Peirano 2017: 
74). Todo este panorama hace que las narrativas expresadas en el cine 
indígena suelan girar alrededor de unos ejes principales: la defensa del 
territorio y el uso sustentable de los recursos ante la amenaza del Esta- 
do y las empresas capitalistas; la necesidad de preservación de las espe- 
cificidades culturales —la lengua, las creencias religiosas, los cuentos 
y leyendas preservados en la tradición oral, los tejidos, el arte y la 
artesanía; la gastronomía; la medicina tradicional —; y la defensa de los 
derechos humanos ante las injusticias y la violencia. 

Es fundamentalmente un cine de género documental, la ficción es 
escasa, posiblemente no solo porque esta última requiere de una pro- 
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ducción más costosa sino sobre todo porque existe una necesidad de 
sacar a la luz las cuestiones relativas a los derechos colectivos (Córdo- 
va, 2011: 90). En este sentido, la estrategia descolonizadora que impli- 
ca el cine indígena parte de la idea de considerar el derecho a la comu- 
nicación como uno más de los derechos indígenas reivindicados desde 
hace décadas en el continente americano en un proceso generalizado 
de movilización étnica, junto con el derecho a la autonomía política, 
a la propiedad colectiva del territorio, a la preservación de la lengua y 
la cultura, a la implicación estatal en la lucha contra la exclusión y la 
discriminación, etc. El derecho a la comunicación propia que permita 
a los pueblos indígenas gestionar la propia voz y la propia imagen, 
visto como “una herramienta empoderadora de autorrepresentación y 
análisis de la realidad propia”?, ha sido uno de los puntos centrales en 
la agenda de las Cumbres de Comunicación Indígena del Abya Yala 
celebradas en Colombia (2010), México (2013) y Bolivia (2016). 

La vinculación con los derechos colectivos y la idea de activismo 
y compromiso social explican que se trate de un cine que, pese a ser 
normalmente de autoría individual, sea entendido por sus creadores 
como reflejo de las expresiones colectivas. De esta manera, los cineas- 
tas indígenas que se han labrado un nombre en el panorama latinoa- 
mericano, como la huave mexicana Francisca Palafox y la mapuche 
chilena Jeannette Paillán, por poner solo dos ejemplos, tienen muy 
clara su posición de transmisores de historias colectivas. En el caso 
que nos ocupa, Iván Jaripio, por ejemplo, combina su dimensión de 
individualidad —acude a festivales y gana premios— con una temática 
marcadamente étnica, colectiva, relativa a la realidad y las reivindica- 
ciones de su grupo. 

El cine indígena ha contado desde el principio con la colaboración 
fundamental de unas organizaciones — ONG, coordinadoras, univer- 
sidades, en algunas ocasiones agencias estatales — encargadas de la ar- 
ticulación y difusión de las diversas iniciativas audiovisuales a través 
de encuentros y festivales y de la capacitación técnica mediante talleres 
de filmación, de montaje, de guion, de producción, así como, en algu- 
nas ocasiones, a través del financiamiento mediante becas. Lo anterior 


2. Entrevista al antropólogo Jesús González Pazos en la serie de televisión La comu- 
nicación de los pueblos indígenas: un derecho en construcción, 2018, dirigida por 
Yolanda Prieto a partir de una propuesta de Beatriz Pérez Galán. 
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ha ido conformando un entramado de redes de apoyo, integradas por 
gentes indígenas y no indígenas, un campo aliado que por ejemplo, 
incluye a nivel continental a CLACPI —Coordinadora Latinoame- 
ricana de Cine y Comunicación de los Pueblos Indígenas—, plata- 
forma creada en 1985 en México por antropólogos latinoamericanos 
comprometidos con los derechos de los pueblos originarios que ha 
ido incorporando después a cineastas indígenas (Nahmad Rodríguez, 
2007; Bermúdez Rothe, 2013); o la organización sin fines de lucro ca- 
nadiense Wapikoni Mobile, creada a principios de la década del 2000 
por la cineasta quebequesa Manon Barbeau y líderes indígenas. En 
ocasiones, las redes de apoyo externas han desembocado en proyectos 
indígenas duraderos y destacables, como por ejemplo el colectivo Ojo 
de Agua Comunicación en Oaxaca —México—, surgido a partir de 
una iniciativa de transferencia de tecnología audiovisual del Instituto 
Nacional Indigenista (Bermúdez Rothe, 2013). También es destaca- 
ble el rol colaborativo desempeñado en algunas ocasiones por antro- 
pólogos como Vincent Carelli en Brasil y su proyecto de Vídeo nas 
Aldeias, iniciado en 1986 en territorios nambiquara y xavante por la 
ONG Centro de Trabalho Indigenista. A partir de la distribución de 
equipos, el proyecto se fue transformando en un centro de produc- 
ción de vídeos y una escuela de formación audiovisual en colabora- 
ción con asociaciones indígenas?. En Colombia, el antropólogo Pablo 
Mora asesoró un proyecto de vídeo indígena de la Sierra Nevada de 
Santa Marta llamado Zhigoneshi —“yo te ayudo, tú me ayudas”, en 
lengua kogui— (Ospina Obando, 2019). Tal como afirma el propio 
Pablo Mora, las experiencias colaborativas no solo “han ofrecido la 
posibilidad de percibir más directamente el punto de vista indígena”, 
sino que también “han resituado los viejos roles de la producción de 
etnografías visuales y de documentales antropológicos”, al tiempo que 
“se han convertido en interesantes herramientas para negociar identi- 
dades culturales y quebrar la hegemonía de quienes han controlado 
históricamente las tecnologías audiovisuales” (Mora, 2015: 34). 
También en Europa se ha desarrollado este campo aliado, como, 
por ejemplo, la ONG catalana Alternativa Indígena, organizadora de 
una muestra anual de cine indígena en Barcelona, o la ONG inglesa 
Native Spirit Foundation, organizadora de un festival en Londres. 


3.  <http://www. videonasaldeias.org.br> (visionado el 12-7-2019). 
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En el caso concreto de Panamá nos encontramos, además de las 
redes de ámbito continental, con entidades como Mente Pública, una 
organización sin fines de lucro creada en 2010 por personas vincula- 
das al mundo de la producción cinematográfica y dedicada a fomentar 
proyectos de cine “comunitario”, es decir, según palabras de uno de 
los coordinadores de la organización, llevado a cabo por gentes de los 
barrios populares de la capital y localidades rurales del interior del país 
indígenas y no indígenas. También está el Grupo Experimental de Cine 
Universitario (GECU) de la Universidad de Panamá, o Acampadoc, 
una organización sin fines de lucro dedicada a la capacitación de jóve- 
nes en cine documental sobre el patrimonio nacional, fundamentalmen- 
te inmaterial, a través de campamentos-encuentros cinematográficos. 

En definitiva, el campo de apoyo a la producción de cine indígena 
va en ocasiones más allá de lo indígena para incorporar otros sectores 
como las áreas rurales en general y los barrios de las ciudades, en el 
marco de la voluntad de reflejar los distintos patrimonios nacionales y 
el valor de lo “popular”, de las historias de colectivos ausentes en los 
medios de comunicación hegemónicos. De esta manera, el cine indíge- 
na puede ser enmarcado en un proceso más general de replanteamien- 
to, por parte de distintos actores sociales, de la idea de nación, a partir 
de la valoración de la riqueza derivada de la diversidad cultural y las 
expresiones de resistencia de los grupos subalternos. 


Los FESTIVALES DE CINE INDÍGENA Y EL ANÁLISIS DE LOS PROCESOS 
DE COMUNICACIÓN Y ETNICIDAD 


Los festivales de cine indígena son un escenario privilegiado para el 
análisis de los procesos de comunicación y etnicidad referidos en el 
apartado anterior. En este sentido, pueden ser entendidos como “re- 
uniones sociales que constituyen comunidades particulares, [y] crean 
regímenes de valor” (“social gatherings that constitute particular com- 
munities, [and] create regimes of value”, Ginsburg, 2017: xv). 

Estos eventos se desarrollan desde hace años en toda América, de 
norte a sur, y en otros lugares como por ejemplo Australia, donde 
existe también una importante producción de cine, vídeo y televisión 
indígena vinculada a las ansias de auto-determinación de la población 
aborigen (Ginsburg, 1995 y 2002), y también en Nueva Zelanda. En 
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Canadá y Estados Unidos se organizan varios de estos festivales, como 
por ejemplo el ImagineNATIVE + Media Art Festival en Toronto; el 
Vancouver Indigenous Media Arts Festival, el First Peoples Festival, 
en Montreal; el American Indian Film Festival de San Francisco o el 
First Nations/First Features Showcase of World Indigenous Film and 
Media de Nueva York y Washington. 

En cuanto a los festivales latinoamericanos destacan, por poner 
algunos ejemplos, el Festival de Cine de los Pueblos Indígenas del 
Chaco, Argentina, con formato de muestra itinerante en distintas lo- 
calidades indígenas de la región; la Muestra de Cine y Vídeo Indígena 
Daupará, Colombia, organizada por un grupo de comunicadores, ac- 
tivistas y documentalistas vinculados a organizaciones indígenas y a 
la CLACPI*, que alterna anualmente su escenario entre Bogotá y un 
territorio indígena del país (en 2018 se realizó, por ejemplo, también 
en formato itinerante multisede, en la Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta); y 
el Festival Internacional de Cine y Vídeo de los Pueblos Indígenas de 
la propia CLACPI, celebrado cada año en un lugar distinto, que cons- 
tituye un encuentro social y un intercambio cultural muy importante 
(en 2018 tuvo lugar en distintas localidades de Guatemala el 13° Fes- 
tival Internacional de Cine y Comunicación de los Pueblos Indígenas 
FICMAYAB, y en 2021 se organizará, en la ciudad chilena de Temuco, 
el 6° Festival Internacional de Cine Indígena de Wallmapu FICWALL- 
MAPU). A través de los talleres, foros y seminarios que acompañan la 
proyección de películas en los festivales de la CLACPI, los más des- 
tacados del área latinoamericana, estos se convierten en una fuente de 
transmisión de conocimiento, no solo sobre el cine, sino también sobre 
las condiciones de vida de los pueblos indígenas (Peirano, 2017: 79-81). 

Hay que subrayar que todo este panorama de festivales —así como 
otros ámbitos como, por poner un ejemplo, programas conjuntos de 
universidades indígenas o interculturales como la Maestría Internacio- 
nal en Comunicación Intercultural de la Universidad de las Regiones 
Autónomas de la Costa Caribe Nicaragiiense URACCAN, la Uni- 
versidad Autónoma Indígena Intercultural UAII de Colombia y la 
Pluriversidad de Amawtay Wasi de Ecuador, en el marco de la Red 
de Universidades Indígenas, Interculturales y Comunitarias de Abya 
Yala RUIICAY — se nos muestra como una arena de expresión de una 


4. <http://www.daupara.org> (visionado el 12-7-2019). 
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etnicidad panindígena articulada alrededor de las narrativas y temáticas 
referidas más atrás, que giran sobre los ejes del valor del territorio y la 
cultura entendidos como patrimonio, como herencia que se reelabora 
para mantenerse en un mundo diverso y cambiante. En el cine indíge- 
na y sus festivales se construye pues también, como en otras instancias, 
una conciencia cultural de los pueblos originarios del continente.? 

En paralelo a los festivales de cine indígena, existen no solo en Amé- 
rica sino en todo el mundo una serie de eventos de cine sobre unas te- 
máticas sociales determinadas, por ejemplo, los derechos humanos o la 
conservación del medio ambiente, en las que también participan pelícu- 
las de temática indígena hechas por gente indígena o no indígena. Más 
adelante referiré algunos ejemplos en relación a la obra de Iván Jaripio. 


El festival Jumara y los emberá de Panamá 


En el festival Jumara que tuvo lugar en la localidad de Piriatí Emberá, 
Panamá, en 2018, se hizo evidente la importancia que los indígenas 
otorgan al cine indígena en la medida en que les permite contar su 
propia historia, y especialmente la importancia que los emberá en par- 
ticular, otorgaron a este evento como vía para reivindicar y celebrar la 
cultura propia. Previamente al análisis del festival, conviene hacer una 
breve introducción socio-histórica del grupo emberá que nos ayude a 
entender el sentido del evento. 

Los emberá son un grupo étnico caracterizado por el movimien- 
to constante a consecuencia del desplazamiento obligado. Su idioma 
pertenece a la familia lingüística chocó, al igual que la del grupo wou- 
naan, otro de los grupos indígenas de la nación panameña junto con 
los guna, los ngúbe, los buglé, los naso-tjérdi y los bri-bri. Los emberá 
son originarios de la zona selvática que constituyen las regiones del 
Darién panameño y el Chocó colombiano, y en lo que hoy en día es 
Panamá han ido desplazándose hacia el oeste, desde el siglo xvii hasta 


5. En relación con la etnicidad indígena y panindígena, cabe remarcar la complejidad 
del término indígena, que no solo alude a los grupos nativos americanos sino a otras 
poblaciones de distintas partes del globo que tendrían en común el carácter de “pue- 
blos originarios” marginalizados por el colonialismo. Para un reporte de los criterios 
de “indigenidad” a partir de las reivindicaciones llevadas por las organizaciones indí- 
genas a los organismos internacionales como la ONU, véase Wilson y Stewart, 2008. 
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la actualidad a causa de la conquista española primero y de la escasez 
de caza o la competencia por el territorio con campesinos mestizos 
desde principios del siglo xx (Colin, 2010; Faron, 1962; Guionnau de 
Sinclair, 1990). A ello hay que añadir la violencia relacionada con la 
guerrilla, los paramilitares y el narcotráfico que se vive en esa región de 
frontera, sobre todo en el lado colombiano. El hecho de que los embe- 
rá pertenezcan a la misma familia lingúística chocó que los wounaan, y 
de que unos y otros sean originarios de la región homónima, ha hecho 
que en algunas ocasiones la literatura antropológica se haya referido a 
ambos grupos como chocoes, algo con lo que los wounaan y los em- 
berá no están en absoluto de acuerdo. Esto no quita que ambos grupos 
compartan territorio en el Darién y desarrollen una alianza estratégica 
en la reivindicación de sus derechos, como veremos a continuación. 
Hoy en día viven en Panamá unos 30.000 emberá, principalmente en 
la provincia del Darién, dentro y fuera de la Comarca Emberá Wounaan, 
área autónoma y de propiedad colectiva creada en 1983 como resultado 
de la respuesta del régimen de Omar Torrijos, presidente fallecido dos 
años antes, a las demandas indígenas; en la Cuenca del Lago Bayano en 
la provincia de Panamá, donde se encuentra Piriatí Emberá; en la Cuen- 
ca del Canal y el Parque Nacional Chagres, que se encuentran en esta úl- 
tima provincia y en la de Colón; y en la capital, donde se han conforma- 
do en las afueras algunos barrios emberá (Velásquez Runk et al., 2011). 


Mapa de Panamá con la ubicación de Piriatí Emberá. 
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Sus actividades económicas son muy variadas, e incluyen la agricul- 
tura, fundamentalmente de plátano, maíz, arroz, yuca y ñame, la caza 
y la pesca en los ríos junto a los cuales siempre construyen sus asenta- 
mientos, así como la ganadería, todas ellas estrategias mayoritarias en 
las áreas rurales; el trabajo remunerado en el sector primario o terciario 
en las comunidades urbanas en Ciudad de Panamá o en menor medida 
Colón o próximas a ellas; y el turismo junto con la venta de artesanías. 

Los emberá dirimen los asuntos colectivos en congresos regionales, 
siguiendo el modelo iniciado por los guna, cuyo patrón organizativo 
ha sido la guía para los otros pueblos indígenas del país (Velázquez 
Runk et al., 2011: 21). Los habitantes de la comarca están represen- 
tados por el Congreso General Emberá Wounaan, y los de los otros 
territorios por el Congreso General de Tierras Colectivas Emberá 
Wounaan. Los congresos se subdividen en instituciones de ámbito 
geográfico más reducido, y en todos ellos fungen como representantes 
los caciques —este es el nombre que reciben los líderes comunitarios 
por parte de los propios emberá— de las distintas comunidades, ele- 
gidos democráticamente mediante el sistema de “fila india” que con- 
siste en agrupar en filas a los seguidores de los candidatos para poder 
contarlos y elegir al que más tiene. En el pasado eran exclusivamente 
hombres, pero desde hace unos años son también mujeres. 

La reivindicación principal emberá, como bien indica el nombre 
del Congreso General de Tierras Colectivas, ha tenido siempre que 
ver con los derechos territoriales. La propiedad colectiva de la tierra, 
asegurada por una autonomía político-administrativa que también 
permita el manejo colectivo de otros asuntos relativos a la cultura 
propia, es vista como la garantía de control comunitario sobre un te- 
rritorio amenazado por agentes externos, como ganaderos, empresas 
hidroeléctricas, compañías mineras y madereras, etc. 

La reivindicación territorial de autonomía y titulación colectiva es 
común a todos los grupos indígenas de Panamá, y es la que propició 
en 1989 la creación de la Coordinadora Nacional de los Pueblos Indí- 
genas de Panamá, COONAPIP. Y esta preocupación es la que llevó 
a que los emberá, junto con el grupo wounaan, presionaran al Estado 
panameño para conseguir la demarcación de la citada comarca en el 
Darién en 1983, como también hicieron los grupos guna en 1953 y 
ngobe-buglé en 1997, y es la que continúa marcando la reivindicación 
de titulación colectiva de los territorios fuera de ella, reivindicación 
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amparada por la ley de 2008 de propiedad colectiva de tierras indíge- 
nas que requiere la titulación de las mismas. 

La comunidad de Piriatí Emberá surgió en 1975, tras la reubicación 
de los indígenas guna y emberá que poblaban la cuenca del río Bayano 
en la que se construyó la represa para dotar de agua y electricidad a la 
capital del país (Pastor, 1975). Tiene unos mil habitantes y se encuentra 
en la carretera Panamericana, que recorre el país de este a oeste, a cien 
kilómetros o unas dos horas en vehículo de la capital. En palabras del 
joven cineasta Iván Jaripio, impulsor del festival Jumara, no es una 
comunidad “tradicional” a la manera de las que se encuentran más ale- 
jadas, en la provincia de Darién, con casas hechas de madera y techo de 
palma. Las casas de la comunidad son en su mayoría de construcción 
moderna, con paredes de cemento y techo de zinc, ya que los materia- 
les tradicionales son más difíciles de obtener y además las casas tradi- 


cionales son vistas aquí como un signo de pobreza. En Piriatí Emberá, 
muchas personas se dedican a la agricultura, otras a la ganadería, y mu- 


Cartel del festival a la entrada de la casa comunal. 
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chas también alternan la vida en la localidad con estancias en la capital 
para realizar estudios o distintos trabajos remunerados. 

El festival Jumara, palabra que en lengua emberá significa “todos”, 
surgió de la iniciativa y el tesón del protagonista de esta historia, Iván 
Jaripio, joven cineasta emberá. Iván es hijo del que fuera primer caci- 
que del Congreso General Emberá del Alto Bayano y sobrino de la 
primera mujer cacique de Ipetí, otra comunidad emberá de reubicados 
por la represa. A Iván le gustaba el cine desde pequeño, cuando se 
quedaba hasta tarde viendo películas en la televisión de la tienda de al 
lado de su casa. Hace unos años, llegó a las comunidades guna, emberá 
y de campesinos y ganaderos mestizos de la Cuenca del Bayano, por 
iniciativa del Instituto Smithsonian de Estados Unidos —centro de 
educación e investigación público que tiene en Panamá su única sede 
en Latinoamérica— y la ya citada organización canadiense Wapikoni 
Mobile que financia cine indígena, un programa de talleres de cine do- 
cumental llamado “Juntos para proteger nuestra Cuenca”. Iván dejó 
sus estudios de Administración de Empresas en la universidad para 
participar en esa iniciativa, de la que surgió el cortometraje colectivo 
y multiétnico Retratos del Bayano'. La experiencia se repitió al año 
siguiente, y en el área emberá Iván y la también joven emberá Detsy 
Barrigón realizaron el cortometraje Dadji De (Nuestro hogar)’, que 
aborda la reivindicación de la titulación colectiva de las tierras asigna- 
das tras la reubicación a causa de la construcción de la represa. 

A partir de estos dos talleres, Iván y Detsy, junto con otro docu- 
mentalista guna de la Cuenca, fueron seleccionados para participar en 
Canadá en los talleres de Wapikoni, pero prefirieron usar el dinero de 
la beca en un equipo de audio y filmación con el que realizaron el cor- 
tometraje documental Arimae? sobre la deforestación en la comunidad 
que da nombre al documental, emberá y wounaan, de la provincia de 
Darién. Arímae muestra los estragos provocados por la industria ma- 
derera, en concreto sus graves consecuencias ecológico-culturales: la 
desaparición de los bosques, los ríos y los animales, así como de los 
materiales necesarios para la construcción de las casas y para las pin- 


6. Se puede visionar el cortometraje en <http://www.wapikoni.ca/movies/retratos- 
del-bayano>. 

7. Se puede visionar el cortometraje en <http://www.wapikoni.ca/films/nuestro- 
hogar>. 

8. Se puede visionar el cortometraje en <https://vimeo.com/123862156>. 
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turas corporales hechas con el tinte del fruto llamado jagua. Tras la fil- 
mación, Iván pudo viajar finalmente a Canadá, donde participó en un 
taller en una comunidad indígena del norte de la provincia de Quebec 
y asistió a un festival de cine indígena en Montreal. 

Arimae concursó en 2015 en el Festival de Cine Pobre (nombre 
tomado de una experiencia similar de Cuba) de Panamá, llamado tam- 
bién Panalandia, un evento iniciado en 2013 por la ya citada organiza- 
ción sin fines de lucro Mente Pública, que desarrolla talleres de capa- 
citación en guion, edición y producción de documentales. El festival 
es el espacio de difusión de lo que surge en esos talleres y en otros 
ámbitos. Arimae ganó el Premio del Jurado, que consistió en una beca 
para realizar un taller de producción en la Escuela Internacional de 
Cine y Televisión de San Antonio de los Baños, en Cuba.’ 

En 2016 Iván tuvo que devolver los equipos de Wapikoni Mobile, y 
trabajó ocho meses de camarero en Ciudad de Panamá para comprarse 
una cámara. En ese tiempo se implicó en las luchas por los derechos 
territoriales de su comunidad, y realizó el cortometraje experimental 
Identidad", una hermosa metáfora sobre la pérdida de la cultura y 
el embrutecimiento de la naturaleza, representado en imágenes de la 
construcción de edificios, la mecanización agrícola y la deforestación, 
y su reflejo en la desaparición de las pinturas corporales de un cuerpo 
femenino emberá. La película participó en distintos festivales, como 
Panalandia 2018, en el que obtuvo el Premio al Mejor Experimental; 
Bannabá Fest-Festival Internacional de Cine de Derechos Humanos 
de Panamá 2017, en el que obtuvo el Premio Especial del Jurado; el 
Kuala Lumpur Eco Film Festival-KLEFF 2017 de Malasia, en el que 
obtuvo el Premio al Servicio Público (Public Service Announcement 
Award); o el Environmental Film Festival 2018 de Washington, D.C. 

Todas estas experiencias llevaron a Iván a sentir la necesidad de orga- 
nizar un festival de cine indígena en su localidad de Piriatí Emberá, para 
de este modo llevar el cine indígena, normalmente exhibido en capitales 


9. La Escuela de Cine y Televisión de San Antonio de los Baños, fundada en 1986 por 
el Premio Nobel de Literatura Gabriel García Márquez y adscrita a la Fundación del 
Nuevo Cine Latinoamericano, ha sido siempre un espacio de confluencia de jóvenes 
cineastas del continente. Por ella pasó también, gracias a una beca de la CLACPI otro 
personaje destacado, como Iván, del cine documental indígena panameño: Orgun 
Wagua, de etnia guna y autor de, entre otras películas, El héroe transparente (2013). 

10. Se puede visionar el cortometraje en <https://vimeo.com/269560314>. 
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y grandes ciudades, a una comunidad indígena. Y así nació Jumara, orga- 
nizado por Iván con el apoyo de Mente Pública, y patrocinado también 
por el ya referido Grupo Experimental de Cine Universitario (GECU) 
de la Universidad de Panamá, el Instituto Nacional de Cultura (INAC) 
panameño, el Congreso General Emberá del Alto Bayano, McGill Uni- 
versity de Canadá —que colabora frecuentemente con Wapikoni Mo- 
bile—, y la también referida anteriormente organización Acampadoc. 

Para reunir las películas a exhibir, que debían tratar temas indígenas 
independientemente de si sus autores eran o no indígenas, se envió 
la convocatoria a dos plataformas online, Clickforfestivals y Film- 
freeway. De ahí surgió la cuarentena larga de películas exhibidas en la 
casa comunal de Piriati, el espacio dedicado a las reuniones y eventos 
de la localidad, entre el 12 y el 14 de julio de 2018. 

La mayoría de las películas eran cortometrajes documentales, aun- 
que también algunos de ficción, de países latinoamericanos (México, 
Guatemala, Brasil, Chile, Argentina, Perú, Ecuador, Bolivia, Colom- 
bia, Panamá) que trataban temáticas relacionadas con los ejes narrati- 
vos característicos del cine indígena ya citados: la defensa del territorio 
y el uso sustentable de los recursos ante la amenaza del Estado y las 
empresas capitalistas; la necesidad de preservación de las especificida- 
des culturales; y la defensa de los derechos humanos ante las injusticias 
y la violencia estatal. Algunos de estos documentales tenían el formato 
de animación y estaban dirigidos a un público infantil. Algunos mos- 
traban manifestaciones culturales propias de la “modernidad”, como 
por ejemplo el rap o el reggae y la estética hip hop, como vías de ex- 
presión, en lengua indígena, de la cultura indígena. Algunos, a su vez, 
habían sido producidos mediante el sistema de crowdfunding. 

En la mayoría de sesiones, el público era relativamente escaso, en- 
tre diez y quince personas, con excepción de algunas sesiones a las que 
asistieron, acompañados por sus maestros, los alumnos de la escuela, y 
los actos de inauguración y clausura que fueron verdaderamente mul- 
titudinarios, con la asistencia de prácticamente todos los habitantes de 
la localidad. A la inauguración asistieron también algunos represen- 
tantes de las instituciones patrocinadoras; hubo discursos de Iván, el 
organizador y las autoridades locales, por ejemplo, el cacique de la lo- 
calidad. En todas las intervenciones se insistía en la necesidad de visi- 
bilizar a los pueblos indígenas y de contar a través del cine las propias 
historias, así como en reivindicar la titulación colectiva del territorio. 
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La inauguración concluyó con una muestra de las danzas tradicionales 
realizadas por un grupo de niñas de la comunidad. 

En el Festival estuvo también presente uno de los responsables 
de Mente Pública, acompañado por un grupo de voluntarios, jóve- 
nes cineastas panameños que ofrecieron un taller de documental a los 
muchachos y muchachas del pueblo. Estos jóvenes, no indígenas y 
procedentes de la capital y de la ciudad de Colón, algunos de ellos ca- 
pacitados en Mente Pública y/o Acampadoc, han realizado ya algunos 
cortometrajes, por ejemplo, una ficción histórica sobre la conquista 
y la resistencia indígena, que se presentó en el festival, y algunos de 
ellos pertenecen a otras organizaciones sin fines de lucro dedicadas a 
la capacitación en cine documental. Entre estas últimas está por ejem- 
plo Contra-peso, que organiza anualmente el Festival de Cine Afro 
en Colón, la segunda ciudad de Panamá, habitada mayoritariamente 
por gente negra o afrodescendiente, que incluye también un taller de 
capacitación del que surgen cortometrajes sobre temáticas vinculadas 
a la provincia de Colón. Se trata en definitiva de una espiral de capaci- 
tación y aprendizaje, de una dinámica perpetua de redes de apoyo que 
van también, como he señalado anteriormente, más allá de lo indígena 
en un contexto de valoración de lo “popular”, y que muestran, en pa- 
labras de uno de estos jóvenes documentalistas en Piriatí Emberá, un 
escenario de “jóvenes educando jóvenes”.!! 

Estos jóvenes filmaron im situ, durante los dias del festival, un cor- 
tometraje sobre el mismo que fue exhibido la noche de clausura.” Esta 
consistió, además, en la entrega de los premios, incluyendo el Premio 
del Público tras votación de los asistentes al festival. Como ninguno 
de los premiados, cineastas de otros países, asistió al evento, todos los 
premios fueron recogidos por una joven de Piriatí Emberá. El parla- 
mento final de Iván trató la necesidad de contar las propias historias, 
así como de visionar otras historias indígenas de otros lugares, a través 


11. Esta afirmación fue hecha en entrevista personal por un miembro de Contra-peso, 
natural de Colón, fiel representante de la diversidad étnica panameña y los pro- 
cesos de mestizaje, pues es hijo de madre indígena guna y padre afro-antillano, 
término con el que se conoce a los migrantes procedentes del Caribe, fundamen- 
talmente anglófono, que llegaron a finales del siglo xIx y principios del xx para 
trabajar en la construcción del Canal y el ferrocarril, y a sus descendientes. 

12. Se puede visionar el cortometraje en <https://www.facebook.com/jumarafestival/ 
videos/645559335816264/>. 
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del cine; y el del cacique local sobre la necesidad de luchar por la su- 
pervivencia de la cultura propia a partir de la reivindicación territorial 
y el mantenimiento de las tradiciones —la vestimenta, las danzas, la 
lengua—. Se concluyó con una nueva exhibición de danzas del grupo 
de niñas de la localidad, seguido de un concierto-baile de música tradi- 
cional emberá amenizado por un grupo procedente de otra localidad. 

La inauguración y la clausura fueron vividas por los habitantes de 
Piriati Emberá, en su mayoría indígenas emberá, pero también campe- 
sinos mestizos, como una celebración de la cultura propia. Se aplaudían 
con entusiasmo los parlamentos y los espectáculos de música y danza; se 
bailaba; la gente acudía con vestimentas tradicionales y las pinturas cor- 
porales, que son uno de los máximos emblemas étnicos del grupo, pintu- 
ras que eran también realizadas desinteresadamente a todo aquel foráneo 
que quisiera. En cuanto a la vestimenta, cabe subrayar que el atuendo de 
uso común, cotidiano, en cualquier comunidad emberá no difiere del 
atuendo “occidental” en cuanto a los hombres, pero sí en cuanto a las 
mujeres, que visten siempre la también emblemática falda estampada, 
paruma. En las ocasiones especiales, como en el caso del festival Jumara, 
las mujeres pueden añadir a la paruma un corpiño de aros metálicos y los 
hombres lucen un guayuco de tela o una falda de chaquiras. En la clausu- 
ra se proyectaron, además de otras películas, los ya citados documenta- 
les hechos en territorios emberá Nuestro hogar, Arimae e Identidad, así 
como el vídeo del festival hecho por “los jóvenes voluntarios”. Quizás 
estos fueron los trabajos seguidos con mayor atención y alegría. 

Por otra parte, el festival era visto por los organizadores no solo 
como una celebración de la cultura, sino también como una posibi- 
lidad de dinamización, aunque fuera por unos días, de la economía 
local. En este sentido, durante todo el evento un grupo de mujeres co- 
cinaba y vendía comida, en un local adyacente a la casa comunal, a los 
asistentes de fuera de la localidad; también habitantes de la localidad 
alquilaban cuartos a los asistentes al festival. 


EL SENTIDO DEL FESTIVAL JUMARA: REIVINDICACIÓN CULTURAL 
Y CELEBRACIÓN DE LA ETNICIDAD 


El festival organizado en Piriatí Emberá fue una fiesta comunicativa, 
un momento de clímax cultural reivindicativo articulado alrededor 
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del cine, una celebración de etnicidad indígena y emberá. Centrarse 
en la celebración del festival de cine indígena Jumara permite poner 
el foco no solo en la producción, sino sobre todo en el consumo de 
cine indígena. Esto está relacionado con la “teoría de la recepción” 
de la antropología de los medios de comunicación, dedicada al aná- 
lisis del impacto de los medios en sus usuarios —en el público— ya 
que “reconoce que los mensajes no son inherentemente significati- 
vos y que lo que el público de los medios percibe y comprende de- 
pende en gran medida de las características de la audiencia, más que 
de las intenciones de los comunicadores o de cualquier característi- 
ca intrínseca de los programas de los medios” (“[it] recognizes that 
messages are not inherently meaningful, and that which is perceived 
and understood by media audiences depends largely on the charac- 
teristics of the audience, rather than the intentions of communica- 
tors or any intrinsic features of media programs”; Caldarola, 1990: 
3-4, en Ruby, 2000: 183). Las preguntas que se hacen desde el análisis 
de la recepción llevan a la reflexión sobre la consideración indígena 
de la comunicación a través de los medios indígenas, así como sobre 
las condiciones de su visionado y de las relaciones de poder que se 
desarrollan a través de esta comunicación: ¿cómo comprenden los 
espectadores nativos esta nueva forma de comunicación?, ¿en qué 
situaciones sociales se da el visionado?, ¿hay algunas jerarquías pre- 
existentes implicadas en el proceso, o surgen algunas nuevas? (Ruby, 
2000: 217). Lo acontecido en Piriatí Emberá evidenció al menos dos 
cosas que conviene subrayar: por un lado, la naturaleza festiva-rei- 
vindicativa de la etnicidad de los emberá, caracterizada por la volun- 
tad de mostrar performativamente, en eventos como el festival, la 
dimensión más visual de la identidad, en particular las vestimentas 
tradicionales y las pinturas corporales. Esa dimensión performativa 
debe ser entendida como la voluntad de afirmación étnica de una 
sociedad preocupada por la supervivencia de sus territorios y, en 
relación con ellos, de su cultura. Por otro lado, la comunicación in- 
dígena a través del cine permite el surgimiento de nuevos liderazgos, 
o cuando menos nuevos roles con influencia social como el de Iván, 
ilustradores de una nueva generación de activistas comunicadores 
que, en este caso desde la producción de cortometrajes y la celebra- 
ción de festivales, ejercen de portavoces de la realidad, las problemá- 
ticas, las demandas de sus grupos. 
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Finalmente, centrarse en el festival Jumara permite incidir en la idea 
de la doble dimensión del cine indígena, en la pantalla —onscreen, en 
relación a las historias contadas en las películas — y fuera de la panta- 
lla —offscreen, en relación a su rol social al posibilitar en los festivales 
unas prácticas en las que se crean nuevas formas de solidaridad, iden- 
tidad y comunidad —. Dowell (2006), que documenta en su artículo la 
edición de 2005 del ya citado Festival First Nations/First Features: A 
Swowcase of World Indigenous Fims and Media, organizado por el 
Museum of Modern Art (MOMA) de Nueva York y el Smithsonian's 
National Museum of the American Indian (NMAI) de Washington, se 
refiere con su idea de offscreen al encuentro de cineastas indígenas que 
significó ese evento, en el que no solo se exhibieron películas, sino que 
hubo riquísimos debates sobre las “condiciones sociales en la filma- 
ción de cine indígena” (“social conditions of Indigenous filmaking”), 
desde los problemas de financiamiento y apoyo institucional hasta el 
difícil equilibrio entre la necesidad de narrar historias basadas en las 
tradiciones orales y la de llegar a públicos más amplios (2006: 382). Y 
aunque Jumara fue otra cosa, pues se trató de un festival de cine in- 
dígena en una comunidad indígena y no de un encuentro de cineastas 
indígenas en un espacio no indígena, considero que la idea de la di- 
mensión offscreen también es pertinente al poner el acento en el valor 
del festival como hecho social. 

A partir de todo lo anterior, lo acontecido en Piriatí Emberá puede 
ser visto poniendo el énfasis en la perspectiva de los emberá, que apro- 
vecharon la ocasión del festival para celebrar su cultura más que para 
ver todas las películas que se exhibían. En relación con esto, hay que 
insistir una vez más en el gran interés de los emberá en la conservación 
de su patrimonio cultural, incluyendo en él a sus territorios, y la relati- 
va profusión en distintas localidades de eventos culturales intercomu- 
nitarios que responden a una firme voluntad de mantener, actuándolo, 
ese patrimonio. Por poner solo un ejemplo, en el mismo mes de julio 
de 2018 en que se celebró Jumara, se organizaron los Juegos Ances- 
trales Emberá de la cercana localidad de Ipetí Emberá en la Cuenca 
del Bayano, clasificatorios para los Juegos Mundiales de los Pueblos 
Indígenas.” En este evento deportivo en Ipetí, también se dio especial 


13. Evento internacional iniciado en 2015 en Brasil en el que atletas de pueblos indí- 
genas de todo el globo compiten en deportes “tradicionales” como canotaje, nado, 
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importancia, más allá de las actividades específicas del evento, a los 
espectáculos de música y danza y a charlas de dirigentes emberá sobre 
las amenazas de desaparición de la lengua y la cultura propia. Por otra 
parte, se instaló un punto de venta de artesanías y diversas “fondas” de 
gastronomía emberá, con el objetivo, como en Piriatí, de fomentar la 
cultura y al mismo tiempo dinamizar la economía local, aunque fuera 
solo por unos días. Al igual que en Piriatí Emberá, los actos del evento 
fueron vividos enfáticamente por los habitantes de la localidad y de 
pueblos vecinos como una celebración de la cultura: se aplaudían con 
entusiasmo las competencias deportivas, animando a los participantes, 
y los espectáculos de música y danza que se celebraban en la noche en 
la casa comunal, y se acudía a los mismos con las vestimentas tradicio- 
nales y las pinturas corporales de jagua. Cabe insistir en la importancia 
en eventos de este tipo de estos dos elementos, vestimenta y pinturas 
corporales, que nos muestran el valor de la dimensión visual y corpo- 
ral, performativa, de la especificidad étnica, entendida como tradicio- 
nalidad que debe ser vivida para su mantenimiento. La importancia 
de esta dimensión de la tradicionalidad étnica nos la ilustra también 
el afán por mostrarla a los visitantes en las localidades del grupo más 
orientadas al turismo (Theodossopoulos, 2010).** 

Así pues, lo que significa el cine indígena fue seguido en Piriatí 
Emberá con atención, especialmente en los actos de inauguración y 
clausura. Pero, además, o más allá de eso, los parlamentos de los orga- 
nizadores y las autoridades poniendo el énfasis en la titulación colec- 
tiva de las tierras, en la necesidad de hablar emberá —exhortando a los 
padres y madres a hablarlo con los hijos — y preservar las tradiciones 
específicas —haciendo especial énfasis en la música, la danza, la vesti- 
menta y la ornamentación corporal —, los espectáculos culturales cen- 


lucha, tiro con arco, cabo de fuerza, carrera con tronco, pero también fútbol o 
atletismo. La segunda edición se celebró en Canadá en 2017. 

14. En las zonas emberá más cercanas a la capital del país como las de la Cuenca del 
Canal, existen una serie de comunidades orientadas al turismo, que organizan con 
turoperadores nacionales visitas de un día en las que el reclamo es conocer un 
grupo indígena “tradicional”. Esta tradicionalidad es mostrada a través de su di- 
mensión más visual: la arquitectura de madera y palma, que es utilizada aquí como 
se sigue haciendo en el Darién, y a diferencia de lo que ocurre en otras localidades 
fuera del Darién no orientadas al turismo, como Piriatí Emberá; y las vestimentas 
y pinturas corporales con las que se recibe a los turistas, que disfrutan además de 
un espectáculo de danzas. 
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trados en la música y la danza, y la escenificación alegre y reivindicati- 
va de la vestimenta y la pintura corporal, constituyeron los elementos 
centrales de un evento festivo y comunicativo de vivencia y muestra 
del orgullo de ser indígena, del orgullo de ser emberá. 


CONCLUSIONES: CINE INDÍGENA, COMUNICACIÓN Y ETNICIDAD 
EN PIRIATÍ EMBERA 


La documentación etnográfica y el análisis de lo acontecido en Piriatí 
Emberá en julio de 2018 nos muestran el vínculo entre cine indígena, co- 
municación y etnicidad en los emberá de Panamá, un grupo étnico preo- 
cupado y movilizado por unos territorios amenazados y por su cultura. 
El cine indígena es la vía de expresión de una conciencia de lo que 
significa ser indígena en la actualidad a partir de unas narrativas y ac- 
tuaciones específicas. Las características del proceso comunicativo del 
cine indígena pueden ser analizadas, por un lado, a partir de la pro- 
ducción, es decir poniendo el foco en la emisión de los mensajes, y por 
otro lado, a partir del consumo, analizando la recepción de las produc- 
ciones. Por ello el protagonismo de este capítulo ha recaído en Iván Ja- 
ripio y su obra, así como en el festival que organizó en su comunidad. 
El cine indígena nos cuenta historias particulares centradas en la 
estrecha relación entre territorio y cultura. Se trata de una construcción 
de resistencia política que reivindica que la pervivencia de la cultura in- 
digena necesita de un territorio, y las películas de Ivan van exactamente 
en esa dirección. Poner el foco en lo acontecido en Piriatí Emberá, ade- 
más, nos permite centrarnos en la historia particular que se desarrolló 
allí, donde por unos días el cine indígena fue el motivo para afirmar de 
forma alegre y reivindicativa la cultura propia. Los relatos visuales que 
surgían de la pantalla de la casa comunal a partir de la iniciativa y el 
trabajo de unos organizadores, de unos mediadores en este proceso de 
comunicación —el propio Iván, la gente de Mente Pública, el GECU 
y Acampadoc, el cacique local, etc.—, fueron el origen de este otro 
relato, también visual y performativo de las vestimentas, las pinturas y 
las danzas, en el que fluía la celebración festiva de la propia identidad. 
Cabe subrayar que todos estos relatos, los de las películas exhibi- 
das y el de lo que aconteció en Piriatí Emberá, nos muestran una idea 
de preservación del patrimonio cultural que nada tiene que ver con su 
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congelación en un museo o un archivo fotográfico, sino con su prác- 
tica y su vivencia constante. En definitiva, las historias de distintos 
lugares conformadoras de una fragmentada, pero llena de elementos 
comunes, conciencia indígena latinoamericana, dieron paso a esta nue- 
va historia que nos habla de la conciencia de los emberá de Panamá. En 
octubre de 2019 se celebró la segunda edición del festival, y en 2021, 
en función de la evolución de la pandemia de Covid-19, se celebrará 
la tercera. Y así sucesivamente, de manera que quizás Jumara se con- 
vierta en ritual de etnicidad de una cultura que se resiste a desaparecer. 
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LOS ESPÍRITUS INTERFACIALES. 
COMUNICACIÓN, MEDIACIÓN Y PRESENCIA 
EN EL CULTO A MARÍA LIONZA 


ROGER CANALS 
(Universitat de Barcelona) 


En el campo de la informática, el concepto de “interfaz” hace referencia 
a una conexión física y funcional entre dos aparatos, circuitos o disposi- 
tivos independientes. La interfaz es así una membrana que hace posible 
el intercambio de información entre varios conjuntos operacionales. Por 
otro lado, “interfaz” designa todo aquello que permite la interacción 
entre el usuario y el ordenador: la pantalla, por ejemplo, es una interfaz 
en la medida en que posibilita al usuario adentrarse en el hardware de la 
máquina —y, al revés, hace posible que el ordenador transmita mensajes 
e instrucciones al usuario —. Finalmente, el término “interfaz” es am- 
pliamente utilizado hoy en día en el ámbito de la realidad aumentada y 
la realidad híbrida! para designar el conjunto de herramientas, códigos y 
señales que hacen posible la visualización y navegación entre el mundo 
físico y el mundo virtual (por ejemplo, a través de dispositivos ópticos). 
Así pues, en términos generales, la “interfaz” puede definirse como una 
superficie de contacto o, dicho en otras palabras, como un espacio de 
comunicación multidireccional en el que los diferentes elementos o ac- 
tores en juego se entrecruzan, afectándose mutuamente. 

El concepto de “interfaz” ha sido recientemente incorporado al 
ámbito de las ciencias sociales. El antropólogo Stephan Palmié (2013), 


1. En la realidad virtual uno se sumerge de llena en el mundo virtual sin referencia 
alguna al mundo físico que rodea el usuario. Esto la distingue de la realidad híbri- 
da o aumentada. 
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por ejemplo, ha utilizado este término para describir la propia na- 
turaleza de la situación etnográfica —y, por extensión, de toda rea- 
lidad social —. Asi, Palmié define la “ethnographic interface” como 
una zona de contacto donde los diferentes actores involucrados (bá- 
sicamente el antropólogo o antropóloga y “sus informantes”) no se 
limitan a “analizar” u “observar” la realidad de “los otros” sino que 
generan una nueva realidad como consecuencia de su interacción a 
través de acciones y actos de comunicación. La interfaz etnográfica 
constituye un proceso creativo y dialógico de aprendizaje mutuo. Es 
importante resaltar que en esta producción colectiva de significados 
siempre intervienen, en mayor o menor medida, agentes no directa- 
mente presentes en la situación etnográfica como, por ejemplo, los 
profesores o amigos de los investigadores, cuyas opiniones determi- 
nan, de forma más o menos consciente, sus decisiones, o, en el caso 
de muchas de las comunidades estudiadas históricamente por la an- 
tropología, los antepasados, que constituyen una parte integrante de 
la persona. Así, toda interfaz etnográfica posee un cierto grado de 
“presencialidad” y de “virtualidad”. 

En una línea diferente, la ensayista Ingrid Guardiola (2018) ha 
propuesto recientemente el concepto de “interfaz” como una he- 
rramienta teórica para pensar nuestra experiencia mediática en el 
mundo globalizado contemporáneo, un mundo donde las técnicas 
de control social a través de imágenes y dispositivos electrónicos, el 
Big Data y el uso masivo de internet y las nuevas tecnologías han 
resultado en una permanente imbricación entre lo “físico”, “lo vir- 
tual”, “lo presencial” y “lo ausente”. Nuestro tejido de relaciones 
sociales puede definirse como una matriz en la que, a través de actos 
de comunicación, se cruzan continuamente una multitud de actores 
sociales de muy diversa índole —desde nuestros familiares o ami- 
gos íntimos hasta las grandes corporaciones que rastrean nuestras 
decisiones a través de nuestros aparatos tecnológicos—. A través 
de estos dispositivos interfaciales incidimos en el mundo y somos 
afectados por él. 

La idea principal que quisiera exponer en este artículo es que la no- 
ción de interfaz —entendida en términos de una superficie de contacto 
donde “lo físico” y “lo virtual” se imbrican continuamente mediante 
actos de comunicación — puede resultar de utilidad a la hora de ana- 
lizar el uso de las nuevas tecnologías por parte de los creyentes de las 
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llamadas “religiones afroamericanas”? y, más concretamente, del culto 
a María Lionza, una práctica religiosa originaria de Venezuela basada 
en la posesión espiritual por parte de espíritus y antepasados. Como 
mostraré, en el culto a María Lionza las redes sociales operan como un 
dispositivo relacional orientado a crear situaciones de copresenciali- 
dad entre creyentes, espíritus y antepasados con el objetivo de actuar 
sobre lo real. 

Este texto está estructurado en cuatro partes principales. La pri- 
mera consiste en una introducción a los conceptos de “mediación”, 
“confianza” y “verificación mediática”. La segunda aporta una bre- 
ve presentación de las religiones afroamericanas y del culto a María 
Lionza en particular. En la tercera parte analizaré algunos de los usos 
que los creyentes de esta “religión” hacen de internet y de las nuevas 
tecnologías. Finalmente, dedicaré algunas reflexiones al concepto de 
“circulación”, básico para entender la lógica de la comunicación en las 
redes sociales y el mundo digital contemporáneo. Considero que cier- 
tos aspectos de esta reflexión acerca del uso de las nuevas tecnologías 
en los cultos afroamericanos (como, por ejemplo, la íntima relación 
entre comunicación, mediación y ritualidad) puede hacerse extensiva 
a otros medios de comunicación (radio, televisión, prensa) y a otros 
contextos culturales (como, por ejemplo, el “mundo indígena”). 

Este artículo es el resultado de una etnografía llevada a cabo a lo 
largo de más de quince años sobre el culto a María Lionza en Vene- 
zuela, Puerto Rico, Barcelona y en internet (Canals, 2017). En este 
sentido, uno de los elementos que he podido constatar a lo largo de 
este período es que existe una íntima continuidad entre la práctica del 
culto dentro y fuera de Venezuela, así como en el mundo “físico” y en 
el mundo online. Esta continuidad aparece con especial claridad cuan- 
do rastreamos itinerarios espirituales concretos. Por ejemplo, debido 
a la grave crisis económica que atraviesa Venezuela, algunos de los 
marialionceros* que conocí inicialmente allí se han mudado a Barce- 
lona, donde continúan practicando el culto, haciendo a su vez un uso 
intensivo de las nuevas tecnologías para realizar rituales online con sus 


2. Por “religiones afroamericanas” me refiero al conjunto de prácticas religiosas que 
surgieron en América y el Caribe a partir de la conquista europea como conse- 
cuencia del encuentro entre las prácticas sagradas indígenas, el catolicismo y los 
ritos aportados por los esclavos de origen africano. 

3. Este es el término usado para referirse a los creyentes en el culto a María Lionza. 
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compañeros de culto residentes en su país de origen o en otras partes 
del mundo. Esta nueva lógica globalizada y deslocalizada del culto a 
María Lionza, que contrasta con la práctica altamente localizada que 
lo caracterizaba hasta hace solamente una década, desvanece la distin- 
ción clásica entre “centro” y “periferia”* y obliga a integrar el estudio 
de los medios de comunicación como un elemento estructural de la 
práctica religiosa contemporánea. 

A nivel metodológico, he tenido en cuenta para el presente artículo 
informaciones encontradas en internet en grupos de WhatsApp, Twit- 
ter y Facebook entre los años 2016 y 2019. He utilizado información 
extraída de cuentas de acceso público y de grupos cerrados donde par- 
ticipo regularmente, y donde siempre me he presentado como “an- 
tropólogo” (y nunca como “creyente” o “practicante”)”. Finalmente, 
algunas de las informaciones que aquí presentaré han sido obtenidas 
a través de una página web sobre el culto a María Lionza que puse en 
marcha en 2016 y a través de la cual los creyentes han podido mandar- 
me información sobre sus prácticas rituales”. 


MEDIACIÓN, PRESENCIA Y VERIFICACIÓN 


Durante la última década, el concepto de “mediación” ha experimenta- 
do un importante auge en el campo de la antropología (Engelke, 2010). 
Este interés ha surgido en gran parte vinculado a los estudios sobre 
religión y, más concretamente, a raíz del uso abrumador y apasionado 
que muchos grupos de fieles han hecho de las nuevas tecnologías y los 
medios de comunicación. Así, autores como Meyer (2009) se cuestio- 
naron la razón por la que la mayoría de los movimientos religiosos se 
habían adaptado tan fácilmente a las nuevas tecnologías (blogs, redes 
sociales, cine digital), incorporándolas con sorprendente naturalidad 
no solamente como estrategias 